PO! SIES THAT BUILT SHWAYDER TO LEADERSHIP 
IN S INDUSTRY @® A NEW SERIES ON BETTER /swarcas\ 
LET <RS @ ADVENTURES IN SHOPPING—No. 10 


from thousands of satisfied : 
shippers has made possible " 
bes 


GREYVAN’s exceptional growth in 


the long-distance moving business 


SEP} 


Nothing changes a woman's mind like the 
magazine that shows her HOW 


oon hundreds of thousands cf women will 
S plan sweeping changes in their entire bed- 
rooms... with the announcement of the “My 
Bedroom” Contest in September Mc Call’s. 


[hese women will search ads and shop 
stores for ideas and advice .. . start a flood of 
requests for manufacturers’ literature. (Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these requests were 
received by manufacturers during the past 
two Mc Call’s Contests). Many of these women 
will become deeply and permanently dissatis- 
fied with the draperies, wallpaper, rugs, beds, 
chairs they now own. 


~MeCalls 


SEPTEMBER i, 


195.1 


The “My Bedroom” Contest will last four 
months. It’s just another example of Mc Call’s 
constant effort to add another dimension to 
advertising—to bridge the gap between adver- 
tising and sales. And another good reason to 
be in Mc Call’s. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT McCALL’S 
%& Now over 4,000,000 circulation. 


% Biggest gain in total circulation of any top 
magazine. 


%& The only newsstand gain of standard page- 
size women’s service magazines. 


CIRCULATION 
OVER 
4,000,000 


mind over Matter 


Each of Benjamin Franklin’s | Cok 
achievements was marked by bold | 


thinking in advance of action. His herit- | 

age of better living for the world 
_ ; CONTENTS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1951 

stemmed from original ideas. In the 

preparation and production of success- 


ful direct advertising, the idea is the 


e DEMONSTRATIONS 
critically important starting point. 
Demonstration: It's Half the 
Intelligent, production-wise | Sales Battle for Proctor 
preparation of mailadvertising is one, | When Proctor Electric Co. induced women to attend an 


ironing demonstration, and gave the retail salespeople simple 


of the many James Gray services. eon : 
5-point sales talks about each appliance, one in every ten 


a _ ——— prospects became a buyer. 
le vos griginal busine . ties As told by Robert H. Dewalt, Western Sales Manager, 
Gs; brilliant copyrand effective lay- SE EE 102 


“ut: >. with r withow ‘piocessing op- 
érations.«: She 


DIRECT MAIL 


How to Say ''We Can't 
Take Your Order Now" 


Wolverine Tube Division of Calumet and Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Co. sponsors monthly mailings to explain 
| shortages. 


EXHIBITS AND SHOWS 


G-E's Washington "Little Shows": 
They're Group Selling Devices 


To reach the vast army of technicians and procurement 
officers in the nation’s capitol, General Electric holds periodic 
GUNIDIED GMD CPEN-HOUIER, 65sec i Seca saeecmaccoemswaeces 


EXPORT-IMPORT 


17 Cost-Saving Ways 
To Use Our ''Free Ports" 


If you import or export, and you’re not using the facilities 
of one or more of our foreign trade zones, this article is 
FOE SOs: isco recs vinsiscosinvns nds vasiorddageee eee eee an Gxe 78 


GENERAL 


"A Good Product, But 
Too Hard to Sell" 


That’s what appliance retailers told General Air Condition- 
ing Corp. when they launched General Chef, a combination 
range and refrigerator. But today GAC has 4,000 dealers. 
As told to James H. Collins by John B. Devitt, Sales Man- 

ager, General Air Conditioning Corp. ..............eee08: 81 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


How Dead is the 1948 
Census of Business? 


Answer: very dead, indeed. The shift in emphasis from non- 
durables to durables, and the wide variations in growth be- 
tween regions and metropolitan areas has played hob with 
Suet NUE EI. NORGE. isk ecco evediwedeenanaensaecesas 5+ 


qmes 


IDEA MEN * LITHOGRAPHERS 
LETTERCRAFTSMEN * PRINTERS 


216E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


MERCHANDISING 
Adventures in Selling—No. 10 


MUrray Hill 2-9000 
More stories from shoppers reveal the unpleasant truth about 
Get a policy-making view of direct mail. Write the quality of salesmanship at the retail level. This fort- 
for a free copy Edward N. Mayer's timeiy night’s adventures deal with American Express service, 


oe PETE Gan ¢ veer eam ace Arrow shirts, Florsheim shoes, Ironrite ironers, Sherwin- 
ising, 


Business Review. Williams paint, to mention but a few. ..........0-eeeeeeee 4 
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SE 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE 


Store Tests Prove Proper Display 
Key to Doubled Sales on Dried Fruit 


Controlled tests in groups of retail outlets produce some 
startling results when dried fruits are displayed with fresh 


fruits. 
Based on an interview with L. B. Williams, Director, Cali- 
fornia Dried Fruit Research Institute. .................. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 


When a Product Suffers 
From Regional Apathy 


What Jax Brewing Co., Jacksonville, Fla., did to bolster 
sagging beer volume. 

By Hunter Lynde, President, Newman, Lynde & Associates, 
WSS edocs 5 ore ee clalalrcvaiDetel Sobre si Gy are nie Oe at LIE eae oI acto 


‘SALES LETTERS 


The ABC's of Effective Sales Letters: 
Be Friendly ... Write from Your Heart 


The first of a group of six articles on how to improve your 
business correspondence. . 
Pee SE I io digo role Siatacslelarsiciiw Ne aeie mete eater eae wie ROes 


SALES POLICY 


Samson Finds Gold 
In Golden Rule 


Started on big hopes and little capital 41 years ago, Shway- 
der Bros., Inc., today is the biggest factor in the luggage and 
folding furniture industry. It’s a story of production integrity, 
salesmanship and consistent advertising. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes ..... j pla 16, SET Naar ee Ee, ae 


When You're Tempted 
To Cut Out Distributors 


Direct selling versus sales through distributors: an analysis 
of the pros and cons. 

By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
CE, OG, ass ckpawrnes semeneneenew sae coe cee eeales Hind 


SALES TRAINING 


"Dress Rehearsal" Sales Teach 
Inside Technical Men to Sell 


Bausch & Lomb’s see-and-do training technique has increased 
sales power by 500% without the addition of a single new 
man. 

As told to Margaret Ritchie by Bernard T. Parker, Director 
of Sales Training, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. .......... 


SALESMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Pay Plan Long on Incentive 
Speeds Up Sales for Daystrom 


Daystrom, Inc. had a compensation plan that worked fairly 
well—but they found a way to make it better. 

By T. Stanley Gallagher, Market Research Manager, Day- 
strom Furniture, Division of Daystrom, Inc. .............. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index .......... 139 Readers’ Service «....5..2206. 
PLO VGRENNMEIE oes cc .c.c.waen owes 1 ee a cee 
COMUNE oon Gcccvedesen see e DAG “FR Fe eric ke vavnieovesie 
PORT GMI os can tas. candinssiwiaien ale 73 Significant Trends .......... 
High Spot Cities ........... 130 They’re in the News ........ 
The Human Side ........... 8 Washington Bulletin Board .. 
People and their Ideas ..... 15 Worth Writing For ......... 
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It pays...to start your 
1952 
industrial advertising 
budget with this item— 


Industrial Equipment News, 
12 One-Ninth pages ... $1500 


Then, by way of explanation, 


make this notation: 


1. Industrial Equipment News 
takes information about our prod- 
ucts to 60,000 production men and 
engineers in the top plants of all 
manufacturing industries. Since 
these men buy the bulk of all 
products used by industry, they 


should know about our line. 


2. This is the most satistactory 
and the least costly way to reach 
our unknown potential customers, 
and assures us of constant explora- 
tion of the tremendous industrial 


market. 


For details, send for our new 
Media Data Reference File folder 
containing NIAA Report, CCA 
Statement, Rate Card and other 
useful data on Industrial Equip- 
ment News... industry’s leading 


product information service. You 


will want this information in your 


Media file. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES — BOSTON + CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH 


bus) sales letters become beautiful | 


pictures of words .. . with the new 


Remington ZZ Consmy- 


Yes, the new Remington Electri-conomy makes EACH 
WORD a picture with its new, unique and distinctive 
type faces .. . and that isn’t all! This new wonder type- 
writer turns out your sales letters and bulletins with 
greater ease, greater speed and greater accuracy. 
That’s because of its swift electric action and ease of 
operation. Make every one of your letters distinctively 
yours by using the new Remington Electri-conomy 
with its handsome new type faces. 


send for 


FREE 
copy of 
this 

type face 
brochure 
today! 


Room 2234, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


[) Yes, I would like a FREE copy of 
folder RE 8505. 


Name 


Firm 


Address__ 


City 


Zone 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Ay 
New York 16, N. Y. Lexington 2.1) 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

MANAGING EDITOR 

ASSOC. MANAGING EDITOR. .John H. Caldw 
SPECIAL FEATURE EDITOR. .Lawrence M. Hughy 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Harry Woodward, James M. Singlet 
D. G. Baird, Frank Waggew 


CHICAGO EDITOR Lester B. Coly 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 

ROVING EDITOR 

CONSULTING ECONOMIST. .Peter B. B. Andrew; 
DESK EDITOR 

ASS'T. EDITORS. .Aileen Weisburgh, Erika Gendis 
READERS' SERVICE BUREAU H. M. Howari 
LIBRARIAN Mary Lou Marit 


ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION MANAGER 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
RECORDS 


FIELD MANAGERS 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


386 Fourth Avenue Lexington 2-174 
Merril V. Reed W. E. Dunsby 
John W. Hartman Wm. McClenaghan 


CHICAGO ||, ILL. 


333 N. Michigan Avenue State 2-12 
C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. W. J. Carmichael 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
15 East de la Guerra Santa Barbara 645 
P. O. Box 419 Warwick S. Carpenter 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


INE osc Udcenmseust whaecoes R, E. Smallwood 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
$8.00 a year; Canada, $9.00; Foreign $10.00 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER....... Raymond 8i 
GENERAL MANAGER Philip Salisbury 
ASS'T GENERAL MANAGER...John W. Hartmar 
TREASURER Edward Lyman Bill 


VICE PRESIDENTS C. E. Lovejoy, . 
Merril V. Reed, W. E. Dunsby, R. E. Smallwooe 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which incorpe 
rated PROGRESS, is published semi-monthly ° 
the first and fifteenth except in May and pel 
ber when it is published on the first, tenth an 
twentieth. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publis 
Corp. Publication (printing) offices, 34 Nort 
Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address me! 
to New York office. Entered as second oo 
matter May 27, 1942 at the Post Office, 7 
Stroudsburg. Pa., under the act of March 3, !8”. 
Copyright September |, 1951 by Sales Manage 
ment, Inc. 


Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Publications 


September |, 1951 Volume 67 No. § 
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ngletes 


agqce No other station reaches as many Okla- 
. Col in Cc VW homa homes, day and night, as WKY. 


noenteld *BMB Study No. 2, Spring, 1949 
Mewrit 


« 3 & ¥ 2 bad Oo Daytime Families 


Gendt; 


Howard 


“| 92 y 120 Nighttime Families 


SK KS A A SY SEF sumer on 


_ UD E es 3 Year in and year out, WKY holds top 
spot among Oklahoma City stations. 


Sta.B Sta.C Sta.D Sta.E Sta.F Sta.G Look how WKY stands 
on Morning (Mon.-Fri.) 35.2 206 22.3 49 58 44 3.46 among all NBC Stations 
“ Afternoon (Mon.-Fri) 51.0 15.1 7.8 54 62 7.0 5A pai in Unsis Nin, v8 
Evening (Sun.-Sat.) 44.9 26.6 15.8 7.9 " ’ . MORNING 2nd 
_ Hooper Audience Index, March-April 1951 WKY AFTERNOON Ist 
*Sign off at local sunset EVENING Ist 
a ae I se 
oe a a ee ee sauigl 
_|| MARKET IN OKLAHOMA 
; Kohl . . Y , . . 
00 The 62 Oklahoma Counties in WKY’s Daytime BMB Area Contain: 
73% of the state’s Population 72% of the state’s Automotive Sales 
71% of the state’s Total Retail Sales 87% of the state’s Gross Farm Income 
iil 71% of the state’s Food Store Sales *Source: 1951 Sales Management Estimates 


71% of the state’s Drug Store Sales 


jisbury 
rtman 
a Bill 


And Remember 


WKY:'TV 


is Oklahoma's 


TELEVISION 
STATION 
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G-E COURTS ALICE 


It’s not just the kids who “light up” when Alice in 
Wonderland is mentioned. The Lamp Department of 
General Electric Co. hopes that by connecting its light 
bulbs to Walt Disney’s new production of the classic, 
the whole country will glow. For G-E is hitching its fall 
light bulb promotion to Disney’s popular new movie and 
dealers all over the U.S. are trying to make you think 
of G-E bulbs whenever you pass a theater playing “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 


Long before Disney finished the picture G-E was mak- 
ing arrangements with his studios to do a huge light bulb 
promotion, tied-in with the movie. The idea is a natural. 
“Alice” teems with delightful, highly promotable char- 
actors, made-to-order for selling bulbs. And by the time 
the movie was finished G-E was ready with posters, 
point-of-purchase displays, national advertising built 
around the Mad Hatter, the March Hare, Tweedledee 
and ‘I'weedledum, the Walrus and Alice herself. Disney 
arranged for stills from the movie to be made available 
to dealers; product displays and literature were made 
available from the dealer’s local theater showing Alice. 
G-E obviously sat up nights thinking of other tie-ins. 
For instance, the company suggests to its dealers that they 
build window displays around Alice in Wonderland 
books, puzzles, etc. Record shops, the company adds, 
have Alice in Wonderland recordings. Play these on your 
showroom phonographs, says G-E. Toy stores, points out 
G-E are, of course, the most telling; more lamp buyers, 
Dealers can have contests with the toys as bait... a 
guessing contest for instance. Dealers might build an 
attractive window display of Alice props, place a lighted 
bulb in the center and build a guessing contest around 
the staying-power of the bulb: “How long will it burn, 
folks?” 


Or the old stand-by: Fence in a mass of light bulbs 
in the window, urges G-E. How many bulbs in the pen? 
The prizes can be tickets to the movie, an Alice toy, 
book or puzzle—or all of them, if the dealers want a 
super contest. Good publicity can be garnered, G-E tells 
its dealers, by tying-in with the local theater showing 
Alice. The dealer might run a contest, using ticket stubs. 
The winner might be given a lamp or a supply of bulbs. 
A natural for kids—accompanied by their parents, of 
course—is a pet contest. The dealer can have a whale of 
a time with a contest open to all kids and their pets. The 
pets judged to look most like the separate characters in 
Alice cop the prizes. 


But G-E didn’t stop with contests and tie-ins as dealer 
helps. It gives each dealer a large envelope full of point- 
of-purchase ideas, promotional stunts and suggestions on 
how to use the movie as an advertising theme for lamps 
and bulbs. And it supplies dealers with advertising mat 
sheets. 


For the dealer’s sales staff there are lapel badges t 
remind sales personnel and customer alike to add G-E 
bulbs to their shopping lists. These are a natural for 
local super markets which stock G-E bulbs. And mos 
super market managers, seeing an easy way to sell more 
light bulbs, have cottoned to the idea. 


To help dealers, G-E is using heavy national advertis. 
ing. In addition to printed advertising, the company is 
using radio and TV to promote its Alice campaign. 


And to clinch, in the dealer’s mind, the importance of 
tying-in, the company points out six advantages: The 
picture is getting every possible promotion by Disney; 
the characters are sure-fire for attracting attention to 
lamp displays; customer interest in the characters is a 
certainty; there are many possibilities for ingenious local 
tie-ins with the film. And the last two points raised by 
G-E are, of course, the most telling: more lamp buyers, 
more lamp profits. 


A WOMAN CHANGES HER MIND 


Frances (Booty) Moss is one woman who has found 
that giving free advice pays dividends! 


Two years ago, when Booty was just leaving her job 
as a topnotch salesgirl at Pound & Moore, stationery 
company in Charlotte, N.C., she wrote a letter to the 
Sheaffer Pen Co. in Fort Madison, Ia., setting forth 
some suggestions for improving service at point-of-pur- 
chase. 


Her principal point, based on four years’ experience 
in the store, was that dealer training and periodic sales- 
men contacts do not reach the person behind the counter. 
That person is the one who really makes the sale, and he 
is the one who benefits most from company training 
she said. 


SHE'S LEARNING ... from an expert teacher. Booty Moss 
sold Sheaffer pens during her college days: She decided she 
could teach selling technique. Sheaffer agreed, gave her a job. 
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The Brazilian businessman 
not only uses a Parker “51”—he 
wears it as a mark of his success. 


A product need not be ‘‘home- 
grown’’ to become a part of the 
pattern of life in thriving Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo! The resi- 
dents of these metropolitan centers 
insist on the finest products from all 
over the world. 


Watching the Fords go by on the 
clean, broad streets of Rio, you might 
think you were in Detroit. 


And should you take some snap- 
shots of the Carnival in Rio, chances 
are you'd find Brazilians right beside 
you, making expert use of their Kodak 
cameras, too. ° 


As Brazil’s coffee and cocoa are 
prized here at home, so are Pond’s 
and \qua Velva in the largest country 
in Latin America. 


All this because of enlightened buy- 
ing habits of present-day Brazilians. 
These up-and-coming South Ameri- 
can buyersin the rich coastal markets 
are good prospects for your products 
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—when convinced of their superior 
quality. 

How to win the conviction of these 
shrewd, quality-conscious consumers? 

Our Rio and Sao Paulo offices have 
been active since 1929 in building the 
Brazilian market both for local 
clients, and for those whose cars and 
air travel, radios and cameras, cos- 
metics, pens and many other prod- 
ucts are ‘Made in U.S.A.”’— and else- 
where. These offices are now staffed 
by 131 members, all of them trained 
in the J. Walter Thompson tradition 
at home or aboard. 


As in Brazil, 32 other J. Walter 
Thompson staffs throughout the 
world provide our clients with service 
based upon local knowledge com- 
bined with world-wide experience. 
All offices exchange facts and person- 
nel, cross-fertilize ideas. If you plan 
to open or expand a market for your 
product anywhere in the world, we 


Brazilian Badge 


of Distinction 


(Made in Janesville, U.S.A.) 


shall be glad to show you how to use 
the strategic services of our offices 
on all five continents. 


Principal J. Walter Thompson 
International oflices in: 


ARGENTINA . Buenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA . Sydney, Melbourne 
BELGIUM . Antwerp 
BRAZIL Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
CANADA . Montreal, Toronto 
ENGLAND . London 
FRANCE . Paris 
INDIA Bombay, Calcutta, 

New Delhi 
Mexico Mexico City 


SoutH Arrica . Cape Town, Johannesburg 


International Division, New York 


U.S. Offices in: 


CHICAGO LAKELAND 
DETROIT MIAMI 
HoLL_ywoop SAN FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES SEATTLE 


WasHinctTon, D.C. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION 


in America’s 11th County 


1950 vs, 1945-6 ABC 


UP 60,000 


over the former 
Sunday Call 


0 NEW YORK’S 
DOWN 70,000 


XO 
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HE'S SOLD ... and why shouldn't he be? His saleswoman is 
Booty Moss, who sold Sheaffer on the idea of hiring her to 
teach sales personnel the fine nuances of pen selling, 


Since many dealers could not spare their employes long 


| enough to send them to the very fine Sales Training 
| Clinic Sheaffer operates the year ’round in Fort Madison, 


Miss Moss suggested that the company put a training 


| supervisor in the field to go into all types of outlets and 
| give salespeople training on the spot. 


Six months later Booty was doing that very job her- 


| self. Now she travels the country, working with sales- 
| people on an individual basis, explaining the mechanics 


of Sheaffer writing instruments, the selling points of the 


| merchandise, how to arrange under-stocks for highest 
| efficiency, and giving them general help in sales techniques 


which can be used in selling other items as well as 


Sheaffer’s. 


Stores are delighted with the service, not only because 
of better-trained sales personnel, but because of upped 
pen sales. Sheaffer found the experiment so worth-while 
in terms of better dealer relations and larger orders, 


| that it recently added another young woman to its staff 
| to enlarge the service. 


Recently Booty’s itinerary brought her to New York 


| City. We rushed around to Gimbel’s and watched her 


do her stuff. She stood behind the counter, with the 


| Gimbel’s saleswoman standing by in amazement as Booty 


quietly sold pens with the ease of a one-cent-sale bargain 


| offer. Sheaffer always finds that after Booty has worked 
| with a salesperson, his or her sales record climbs. For 


Booty doesn’t indulge in trick selling: She knows her 


| products, she believes in them and she never high-pres- 
| sures anyone. Customers are generally so bowled over by 
| a salesperson who is actually interested in helping them 
| that they’re putty in her hands. 


Booty, who is just 26 now, finds her traveling job 
ideally suited to her favorite recreation—golf. She has 
played on courses from Vermont to California and finds 
them as varied and challenging as the stationery and de 
partment stores she works with. 


The job is a far cry from medicine, which was het 
goal at Furman University in Greenville, S.C. . . . but 
Booty has no regrets that she exercised her womans 
privilege of changing her mind. 
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Viewpoints 


Manufacturers of appliances are tak- 
ing as many different stands on the 
sales picture as there are manufactur- 
ers: Says W. A. Blees, Avco v-p and 
Crosley general manager, “. . . appli- 
ance and TV sales, along with most 
other durable goods, will turn upward 
after Labor Day ... Our economy is 
now getting its second wind and dis- 
tress goods should be cleared out by 
Christmas.” 

But Alex M. Lewyt, president of 
Lewyt Corp., has a word of warning: 
“The appliance industry,” says he, 
“must immediately cultivate new 
markets if it is to realize a volume 
business this fall.” He predicts a 
rash of merchandising contests, to un- 
load stockpiles of appliances. 


New Sales Jobs 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., has a 
new v-p for sales: He’s Howard P. 
Grove, veteran in automotive retail- 
ing and former head of a company- 
owned Willys distributorship in New 


HAASE 
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People and their Ideas 


York . . . Howard G. Cheney has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
Westinghouse Electronic Tube Divi- 
sion. He’s been with the company 
for 31 years . . . The appointments 
of Bradford Burnham as sales manag- 
er of Samuel Moore & Co., and Jay 
Moore as assistant s.m. of the com- 
pany’s Transit Products Division, 
have been announced... W. E. 
Madden, former v-p, George Haiss 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., has been 
named director of sales of those Petti- 
bone Mulliken companies whose prod- 
ucts are sold to construction, road 
building, processing and materials 


HOPF 


handling fields. J. Malcolm Hume, 
formerly sales manager, is the new as- 
sistant director of sales . . . George 
R. Brockway has been appointed v-p 
in charge of sales and advertising for 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., and 
Harvey M. Rasmussen is the com- 
pany’s new sales manager . . . New 
acting director of sales for Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corp is Stan- 
ley M. Abrams. He'll fill the post 
vacated by Charles Robbins, who re- 
signed as v-p and sales director to be 
president of the new distributing 
company, Emerson-Midwest Corpora- 
tion of Chicago .. . The New York 
district sales manager of Swank, Inc., 
has been named general s.m. He’s 
Tom Press. Ralph Destino is Swank’s 
new special representative to jewelry 
stores; he will also make analyses of 
the company’s marketing policies. 


...and other executive appointments 
Albert E. Haase has been elected 


president of the Jewelry Industry 
Council . . . H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
United States Rubber Company’s 
president, is new board chairman. 


FLOOD 


John W. McGovern, v-p and general 
manager of the Tire Division, has 
been named to the executive commit- 
tee, Howard N. Hawkes is now a v-p 
and will succeed McGovern as gen- 
eral manager of the Tire Division... 
Appointment of James J. Flood as 
marketing director of Frankfort Dis- 
tillers Corp. has been announced ... 
George E. Hopf has been named man- 
ager of the newly created Marketing 
Division of Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc. .. . New manager of Specialties 
Sales of Du Pont’s Fabrics and Fin- 
ishes Department is Harry R. La 
Towsky . . . Morden R. Buck has been 
named manager of advertising, sales 
promotion and public relations for 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 

A. Clarke Mack, Jr., and Gene 


Gamble have been named to key ad- 


¢ 


ABRAMS 


ministrative posts with The Sun Rub- 
ber Co. Mack is the assistant to the 
president; Gamble becomes director 
of public relations . . . Recently ap- 
pointed advertising manager for 
Bowes Industries, Inc., is Richard S. 
Mulford . . . Douglas Bradley has 
been named assistant to the president, 


Adam Scheidt Brewing Co. 


15 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 FF 
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How well has metalworking | 


media matched this growth? 


Ten years ago there were 26 publications listed by 
Standard Rate and Data in the metalworking field. 
These papers had a total circulation of 305,668 
or an average of 11,757. ji 


Today there are 44 publications listed in the metal- 
working field with a total circulation of 718,554 or 
an average of 16,330. That's an increase of about 
45% in average total circulation. 


Throughout the past 10 years only one publication 
accurately matched its distribution to the industry 
growth and buying power. The one publication to 
accomplish this is STEEL. While the industry grew 
104% STEEL matched this with 116% increase 


in circulation. 


That is real controlled circulation in action. Ask the 
man from STEEL to tell you more about STEEL’s 
matched coverage. 


Lf i Ls | 3 _L Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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! DRAMATIC! EXCITING! It's a 

RIOT! NOTHING LIKE IT FOR— 

® CONVENTIONS @ COUNTY and 

STATE FAIRS @ SPECIAL ADVERTISING DEALS 
DIRECT MAIL and DEALER-TIE-IN ADVERTISING 
Rubber Money has no equal—Not only yells your Ad- 
vertising message but actually ‘‘DEMONSTRATES” 
it in a novel way your prospects will understand. 
‘‘Save Money’’—‘“‘STRETCH DOLLARS” is a must 
for all buyers. ‘‘Rubber Money’’ strikes home in a 
very unusual, effective and inexpensive way. Never 
fails to create “‘Good Will’’ for salesmen and dealers 
—in fact RUBBER BUCKS are TOPS in low cost 
advertising. Write, wire or phone for samples and 
rices. No obligation. 

. MEINHARDT & CO., INC. Dept. SM-9 
4218 LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


The 1951 
Survey of Buying Power 
Hard-bound copies—$6.50 


Sales Management 
386 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Those of us in the $3 seats out 
front would feel a bit safer if the 
Iron Curtain, the Iran Curtain, and 
the Bamboo Curtain had “ASBESTOS” 
painted on them. 


“Stop, look, and ask yourself: 
What’s the point in paying more?” 
says Chevrolet. It’s all in the family, 
but not a very good ad for Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, and Cadillac, all 
costing ‘“‘more”’ than a Chevvy. 


WintTeR: A Summer replacement. 


What’s in a mame? ask W. 
Shakespeare and Jack Scheetz. Lee 
Ratner is president of the D-Con 
Company, an 1|1l-months-old Chicago 
outfit organized to sell the new rat- 
eliminator based on Warfarin, Jack 
observes. 


What’s the difference between 
business and baseball? asks Julian 
Rogers, answering that, in business, 
you can often score by striking out 
for yourself. 

t 

REVENUE-CUTTER: A 
sales. 


slump in 


“Rest assured: Your safety, com- 
fort, and convenience is our con- 
cern.’—Log Cabin Lodge, Medford 


Lakes, N. J. They is? 


Curtis News-Briefs, quoting Inter- 
national Harvester, by way of JAir- 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News, 
cites new uses for home freezers: 
Furs placed in one for 24 hours 
emerge moth-free. Bundles of damp 


laundry keep indefinitely without 
danger of mildew. Candy _ keeps 


freezer-fresh till used. Cigars, cigar- 
ettes, and smoking-tobacco bought in 
quantity stay as fresh as the day you 
stashed them. 


The same source notes a trend to 
larger refrigerators, even in so-called 
low-cost housing. Builders are pro- 


The Seiatch Fal 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


viding space for 8-cubic-foot boxes 
as against 6-cubic-footers in 91% of 
places. 

. 


Best validation I know of the slo- 
gan, “Hire the handicapped—it’s 
good business,” is the case of a 
reader of this pillar. He has been 
stone-deaf since World War I. His 
entire sales career was built while 
deaf. He lip-reads in four languages: 
English, French, German, Spanish. 
He is vice-president of American 
Linen Supply Co., Chicago, and will 
welcome an opportunity to convince 
both employer and employe that “the 
sky is the limit for anyone who wants 
it bad enough.” His name is Jonas 


H. Mayer. 


“The kindly word that falls today 
may bear its fruit tomorrow.” — 
Mahatma Ghandi. 

s 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Life-lines of the Nation.—Bell 
Telephone System. 


Bread Winner. — Freihofer’s 
Bread. 
They’re hummingbird - quiet! — 


General Electric Fans. 

First National Food-Bank. — 
Deepfreeze Home Freezers. 
Penn’s tempest in a TV _ pot.— 
News-head in Pathfinder. 


* 

As the managing editor of 5M 
once pointed out, Willie (“Death of 
a Salesman’) Loman should have 
learned to be a better salesman. Also, 
he might have turned to the fourth 
verse of an old hymn: “Teach me to 
feel that Thou art always nigh; 
teach me the struggles of the soul to 
bear; to check the rising doubt, the 
rebel sigh; teach me the patience of 
unanswered prayer.” 


The column applauds the owners 
of radio stations (who often own 1 V 
stations as well) who reassure advcr- 
tisers that radio is not dead, not even 
sleeping. 

ca 

Memory Lane: Lean, lanky |»¢ 
Davis, funnyman of the old Ayer 
copy-department, was assigned to g¢t 
up a gag-folder for client Simmois 
Hardware, for use at a conventi 
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ro seu more TELEVISION SETS 


) IN PITTSBURGH for example, THE POST-GAZETTE 


will help sell the customers of ALL your TV dealers! Not just the million 

who live in A.B.C. Pittsburgh, but also the two-million more 
who buy from your dealers in the 143 cities and towns of 1,000 population 
within 50 miles of Pittsburgh. Yes, the Post-Gazette 

can really route your advertising as you route your salesmen 

both in and out of the Central City. Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette is second 

in city circulation and first by far 

in the balance of the market with two-thirds the population. 


a Pittsburgy:, 


POST-GAZETTE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


1951 


—. wm 


* 


what’s BIG in this 


fountain 


...and 40,000 other eating places ? 


the answer is 


FAST 
FOOD 
SERVICE 


Joe put a Keen Kutter axe on the 
front cover and this ‘caption under 
it: “For the Unexpected Guest” . . 
a phrase that was then popular jp 
food-copy, circa 1913. 


It was obviously a Field day for 
the Commies when millionaire Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt Field came to the 
aid of the party. 


.Now that spare tires are again 
legal, watch that one around your 
waist. 


“More U.S. Funds for Needy 
Urged.” — Headline. For “needy,” 
read “John Q. Taxpayer.” 


It was not only The New Yorker's 
loss but ours as well when cartoon- 
ist Sam Cobean was killed in a 
motor-crash. 


Anybody know whether the new 
chlorophyl tablets are cutting into 
the sales of other breath-takers and 
body-deodorants ? 


SEPTEMBER MOURN: Next install- 
ment of the income-tax. 


The Douglas DC-6 puts it neatly: 


“When time flies, so should you.” 


Few of the so-called silent sales- 
men can top that sign reading: “Air- 
Conditioned.”’ 


The transition was so well han- 
dled, few of us can remember when 
the Servel Refrigerator was called 
the “Electrolux.” 


* 

Tessie O’Paque says we now have 
genteelisms for just about everything, 
so thinks it time we should start 
calling sweat-shops ‘“‘perspiration- 
parlors.” 


With a V-emblem on both of them, 
I have to look sharp to see whether 
it’s a Cadillac or a Chrysler. 


An old-timer is one who can re 
member when ripe, red watermelons 
were 15 cents apiece instead ot 2 
cents a slice, usually a fifth of a 
whole melon. A jump of 1500%, 
unless my figuring is cockeyed, and 
it often is. 
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REDBOOK 1S REACHING EVEN MORE 
UF YOUR YOUNGER PROSPECTS: 


oth straight time circulation 


exceeds corresponding 6 months previous year 


REDBOOK’s January-June 1951 circulation was highest 
first-half in its history. Newsstand Sales averaged 25,000 


copies per issue over corresponding 1950 period! 


REDBOOK’S CIRCULATION is UP because REDBOOK’s edi- 


torial focus is on the interests of Young Adults. 


REDBOOK’S VALUE TO MARKETERS is UP because its 


target audience, Young Adults, are have-to-buyers. Almost every- 
thing they need has to be brand-new: their first automobile, first 
refrigerator . . . radio, TV set . . . furniture for their new homes 


.. clothes for their new families . 


REDBOOK BELONGS ON YOUR MEDIA SCHEDULE 
because REDBOOK sells the millions of Act-Now, Buy-Now Young 
Adults! 


os 
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DRUG, COSMETIC BUYING 
PATTERNS DIFFER SHARPLY 


Local Buying Patterns 
Key to Volume Business 


Forty-eight per cent of St. Paul 
housewives purchase most of their 
cosmetics in department stores. When 
compared with some of the diversified 
cosmetic buying habits in other major 
markets throughout the nation, this 
figure takes on some important. mar- 
keting aspects. 

Consider that with distribution in 
department stores only, you can cap- 
ture about half the customer traffic 
in cities like St. Paul (48%) and Mil- 
waukee (51%). With the same distri- 
bution in Columbus, Ohio, you would 
have about 36% of the traffic; in 
Fresno, California, 13.6, and Modesto, 
only 1.3%. On the other hand only 
6.2% of the housewives in the St. Paul 
Market buy most of their cosmetics in 
variety stores, while one out of every 
five is doing so in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

To round out the cosmetic traffic 
picture in St. Paul here is the per 
cent of housewives reporting where 
they buy most of their cosmetics by 
major outlets. 

Department Stores 
Chain Drug Stores 
Independent Drug Stores 
Varie Stores 

All other 

With this pattern in mind let’s 
switch to an allied classification— 
drugs. While nearly half the St. Paul 
housewives buy most of the cosmetics 
in department stores, only 10% pur- 
chase most of their drug products in 
the same place. For the bulk of drug 
purchase, 63% of the housewives shop 
in independent drug stores. This su- 
periority of independent drug stores 
for drug traffic shows a consistency 
among markets with comparable data. 
Milwaukee 
ST. PAUL 


Birmingham 
maha 


Here is the total tabulation of the 
drug purchase preference of St. Paul 
Housewives: 

Independent Drug Stores 
Chain Drug Stores 


Department Stores 
Variety Stores 


The comparative figures given for 
other markets above were obtained 
from the 15 Market 1951 Consolidated 
Consumer Analysis. Complete com- 
parisons for each city can be found in 
this report. Copies are available from 
any of the participating newspapers. 


For 1951 brand preference findings in 
St. Paul, specify the product or classi- 
fication in which you are interested 
and write Consumer Analysis, Dept. 
11-G, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota—the North- 
west’s Morning, Evening and Sunday 
newspaper with the market tailored 
circulation. 
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WASHINGTON 


Cull Board, 


The Capehart Amendment 
—It's Full of Jokers 


Those who run OPS were appalled 
as they first read the new price con- 
trol law and especially the clause 
known as the “Capehart Amend- 
ment.” ‘Taken literally, this clause 
gives anybody, on demand, a new 
ceiling based on the “highest price 
between January 1, 1950, and June 
24, 1950, inclusive,” plus or minus 
“increases or decreases” in costs up to 
July 26. These changes in costs cover 
advertising, sales, shipping — every- 
thing. If ‘unreasonable or excessive,” 
they are to be disallowed. 

OPS officials first talked darkly 
about what this would do to the cost 
of living. But that wasn’t quite the 
rub. Imagine a law that let any of 
your customers — and suppose there 
were millions of them—renegotiate 
the price of everything he bought 
from you during the first half. It’s 
not only the money that would worry 
you. Explosively or in despair, you’d 
also wonder: Who'll read their let- 
ters? Who'll examine the claims? 
Who'll bargain? How will we do 
our other work? 

What scared OPS is what in par- 
allel circumstances would scare you: 
the coming flood of mail. You’d want 
some way to talk people out of re- 
negotiating. That’s what OPS is 
looking for. It wants an interpreta- 
tion of the amendment, a device, to 
hold back the deluge. Whoever in- 
vents it will be the heroic lad who 
stuck his finger in the dike. It can 
be taken for granted, as OPS settles 
down to interpret, that it will find 
a way to make it hard—or unneces- 
sary—to ask for Capehart adjust- 
ments. 

One early idea was to put all ceil- 
ings so high that only a crank or pig 
could ask more. This works out well 
enough as long as anything whatever 
works out, as long, that is, as prices 
are not going up; at other times, it 
invites angry letters from housewives 
and their congressmen, which should 
be answered. Another notion was to 
offer Capehart changes for whole in- 


dustries rather than individual con- 
cerns. This would keep things hectic, 
but comfortably so, and _ perhaps 
even keep prices down. Its defect is 
that it seems too obviously to by-pass 
the statute, which refers to “‘anyone.” 


Refuge in Standards? 


The simplest scheme is to let every- 
body set his own ceiling, or, as it’s 
called, making the amendment “‘self- 
executing.” You would calculate 
your new ceiling, telling OPS and, 
if you got no response in, say, 15 
days, would apply it. This keeps 
trouble away but unfairly burdens 
the manufacturer with temptation. 
So, it probably will be adopted in 
combination with something else to 
lighten the temptation: notably, 
“standards” indicating which costs 
are “unreasonable and_ excessive,” 
showing how increases in costs must 
be allocated among products, etc. 

Finally, as a way out, there is a 
dim hope that Congress will put the 
law back, or almost back, to the way 
it was last spring. This was what 
Truman called for. It is hard to be- 
lieve that Congress will take this 
seriously as long as inflation lies 
vaguely in the future. 

OPS lawyers would like to decide 
which costs are reasonable by taking 
Revenue Bureau _ practices ready- 
made. Here, they’re up against the 
same trouble as a company controller 
or, for that matter, BIR itself. There 
is no code that clearly identifies 
allowable costs, but only bookshelves 
or rulings, court decisions and com- 
mentaries. It looks like a good guess 
that if you can show that a given cost 
would be deductible from taxable in- 
come, OPS would accept it. There's 
been a lot of research into revenue 
practice. 

An impression has gotten around 
that the Capehart amendment allows 
much more than you'll find in the 
bare text. People seem to think that 
you can pile additional costs to the 
new base prices (highest, per product 
or line, through June 24) forever, 
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struck it rich, selling the rich lowa market 
om | through the Des Moines Sunday Register! 


de For an eye-opening treasure of a market that’s easy to dis- 
cover, turn your eye to Iowa. 


- Here, the whole shining state of 242 million $5-billion- 

he per-year-prosperous people is uncovered for you by the 

er Des Moines Sunday Register. It does a better statewide job 

re of coverage than most papers do within city limits. 75% of 

es all lowa families read it... it completely dominates in 86 

eS out of Iowa’s 99 counties with 50% to 100% coverage—at 

n- least 21% in the few others. 

$8 Farm-wise, you know Iowa is the wonder of the world! PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
st Urban-wise, it’s just as fine—tops top-of-the-list cities like MARKET RANKING AMONG 
n- San Francisco, Boston. AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 

's The cost of reaching this market gem? Milline rate only ABC CIRCULATION March 31, 1951: 
ue $1.76. Daily, 374,303—Sunday, 540,836 


y ‘THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


he Gardner Cowles, President 
. Represented by: 
e 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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- LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


A HOME PORT FOR THE 
PACIFIC FLEET IS 
JUST ONE REASON WHY 


In less than a year employment at the Navy 
Shipyard has soared to 5,655 skilled civilians 
alone... within a few months it will be 7,000. 


Your advertising in the PRESS-TELE- 
GRAM goes to over 2 out of 3 Long Beach 
families. No other medium can give your 
message such coverage. 


LONG BEACH, AN 
IDEAL TEST MARKET MORE THAN 2 OUT OF 3 READ THE 


Relatively easy control 


of important economic 
factors in this segre- J eSS- hg lg ram 
gated area will assure 


sound results that can 
be used with confi- IN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
dence elsewhere. 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


which is not the case. You can add 
any reasonable cost—hiked salesmen’s 
pay, for instance — incurred up to 
July 26. But if you launch a new 
promotional drive now, you can’t 
base new ceilings on the expense. | 

Now, the working of the Cape. 
hart amendment only outlines what 
you can do. It’s a rare statute that 
doesn’t need filling in by the agency 
that applies it. You must wait for 
an OPS regulation for more detailed 
information. The amendment says 
that you may take as base costs the 
highest prices received through June 
24, applying your additional costs 
after the dates these highest prices 
were “received.” OPS must decide 
whether the “receipt” of the price 
means the collection of cash, the 
moment of contract, etc.; in the same 
manner, it must define, with pre- 
cision, when the additional costs are 
incurred—when you took the new ad 
space or when you paid the bill. 

OPS is now interested in drawing 
up rules for dividing the additional 
costs among products. By drafting 
such standards, it should be able to 
check the flow of applications, swiftly 
and efficiently disallowing a great 
many that do come in, leaving for 
line-by-line examination only a nian- 
ageable number of hardy survivors. 

Fortunately for OPS, hardly any 
companies have cost accounting sys- 
tems to allocate sales and advertising 
expense ; many don’t know their pro- 
duction costs either. This is evident 
from FTC experience. A charge of 
discriminatory discounts can be re- 
futed by showing lower costs; hardly 
any companies can adequately docu- 
ment this defense. The old OPS 
clinched the point by survey. It found 
that not more than 15% of the com- 
panies could divide distribution ex- 
penses by product or line. 


Field Day for CPA's 


OPS almost certainly won’t let 
you simply divide your increased 
costs into your dollar amount of 
sales—unless yours is one of the few 
firms that sells only a single product. 
Exactly what it will require has not 
been set down. Presumably, it will 
want you to show how much of this 
increased expense—advertising, ship- 
ping, commissions, office outlays, etc. 
—applies to the items the prices 0! 
which you want to raise. Here arise 
all the old arguments among account- 
ants. How fine must such allocations 
be? Suppose there is a line of refrig- 
erators and a line of washing ma- 
chines. May you cut the bill into two 
parts to cover each class of product, 


(Continued on page 53) 
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CASH REGISTERS RUST 


The future course of retail trade may run in strict 
conformance with the development of the Capehart 
Amendment to the price control rules. 

This feature of the new Defense Production Act pro- 
vides that price ceilings may be readjusted to reflect rises 
in costs up to July 26 over those of a pre-Korea period. 
Previously, under CPR 22, a manufacturer could pass 
along only his increased labor and material costs, but 
now he can add increases in administrative and selling 


costs. 


“Don’t do it.” That’s what retailers are telling manu- 
facturers. Most stores’: inventories are still overloaded, 
retailers point out, and sales promotions based on /ower 
prices have been necessary to win consumer response ; 
many consumers will be priced right out of the market if 
large-scale increases result from the new cost-increase 
formula. 


There’s a paradox, the New York Herald Tribune 
points out: At each of the major retail conventions held 
recently in New York, speakers carrying the cloak of 
authority have presented the retailers with impressive 
figures en huge defense spending, full employment, high 
disposable income—proof that everybody ought to be do- 


DOMESTIC AIRLINE TRAFFIC 


MILLIONS OF EXPRESS AND FREIGHT TON MILES 
FLOWN 
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SOURCE: CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION EST. 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, W. Yuu 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending September |, 1951 


ing excellent business—but, on the other hand, the con- 
vening merchants say their cash registers are becoming 
rusty with disuse. 


Where does the cash go? We think the retailers’ short- 
age of customers may be traceable in the main to these 


factors: 
1. A bigger tax bite cuts purchasing ability. 


2. High consumer inventories, making it possible for 
people to “sit it out.” 


3. Higher rate of savings, occasioned by resistance to 
high prices and uncertainty over the future. 


4. Paving off debts for last year’s record home build- 
ing, appliances, autos. 


Al 


A “to-hell-with-it” feeling which has jumped race 
track betting, for example, by 25%. 


6. The abysmally low level of retail selling—most re- 
tailers have “‘store attendants” rather than “retail 
salesmen.” 


BETTER TIMES COMING? 


Well maybe not better times—but at least better com- 
parisons with a year ago. 


The gap is steadily closing, and comparison during the 
next few weeks will be against the ebb of the first wave of 
heavy consumer purchasing which followed the Korean 
crisis. 


Plus signs may again show up on the retail ledger. 
They’ve been almost non-existent for several months. 
Department store sales were off 8% for the week ending 
August 11—as against declines of 14% and 21% for 
the preceding two weeks. For the month ending August 
11 the national average (in dollars) was off 17%. 


For the 56 largest cities for which the Federal Re- 
serve reports department store sales, only 3 reported 


gains for the August 11 week, only 2 for the August 
4 week. 


Makers of appliances and many types of house furnish- 
ings had hoped that with a cut in factory production the 
unwieldy inventories could be worked off without a 
formal price reduction, but most have changed their 
minds. Along with rug and carpet makers, the makers 
of TV sets formalized a price breakdown which has long 
been apparent in retail stores. So anxious are some New 
York retailers to move their appliance inventories that 
they not only stress the new 18-months-to-pay rule, but 
advertise, ‘‘No cash down payment required. Just bring 
us some old appliance, such as an iron or a radio and 
that can be your down payment.” 
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ARE WINDOW DISPLAYS GOING OUT? 


In a recent issue of its house organ, Grey Advertising 
Agency gives 20 reasons why window displays are going 
down in importance, and interior displays coming up. 


Among the reasons advanced by Grey are: shopping 
centers in the outskirts, modern architectural designs with 
no windows, ‘“‘open-back”’ windows which make the en- 
tire store a display visible from the front, high incomes 
which make displayed ‘‘loss leaders” less attractive, more 
people in autos rather than walking, hence less window 
shopping, retailers tend to put more reliance on in-store 
layout and display to build up the customer’s check, 
rather than window display. 


If you agree with the agency that there is a trend away 
from windows as a sales medium, you will find plenty of 
confirmation in the large and newly-modernized chain 
units, but in the smaller stores the window will long 
continue as the prime advertising medium—perhaps the 
only one the proprietor thinks he can afford. 


Even in the big new stores the trend is mixed. In one 
wing of the huge Ridgeway Centre shopping development 
in Stamford, Conn., are four branches of chains—and a 
variety of window treatments. First National (foods) 
hasn’t bothered much about windows: There are two 
small ones through which you can see only check-out 
counters and aisles—no merchandise at all . . . Adjoining 
it is a huge, newly-opened Sears, Roebuck complete de- 
partment store, “modern” in every respect, and with four 
large windows on which they lavish their best display 
techniques Next on the circuit are branches of 
Gristede (foods) and Pennsylvania Drug, each a good 
example of the “open-back’” window, where some mer- 
chandise and signs are in the window, but the main 
purpose is to provide a clear view of the merchandise 
inside the store. 


We can all agree that there is enough of a trend away 
from window displays to create a problem for manufac- 


turers—especially when combined with the low level oj 
personal salesmanship inside the stores, as exemplified jp 
our continuing series—now in its 10th month—called 
“Adventures in Shopping.” See page 48 for the curren: 
installment. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 
Why Are P.A.'s That Way? Why are so many pur 


chasing agents hard to sell? Perhaps it’s because so man 
of them are familiar with the wiles and arguments oj 
salesmen through having been salesmen themselves. A 
survey made by Purchasing magazine among 200 pur. 
chasing agents shows that 23 had been salesmen imme. 
diately prior to becoming P.A.’s (second only to the 48 
coming: up from Assistant P.A.), and that sales led all 
other vocations in answer to the question, ‘“What experi- 
ence in fields other than purchasing?” 


Decentralizing of Sales: By giving their district man- 
agers complete responsibility for sales, and the administra- 
tion of installation and service, the Harris-Seybold Co. 
follows a trend toward decentralization which has be- 
come apparent in many industries. 


Sales Suggestions from the Field: The Fram Corp. 
has concluded a successful experiment in getting ideas 
from the field to incorporate in its 1952 advertising and 
merchandising program. A prize of $1,000 was offered 
to the zone contributing the best ideas. Zone managers 
gathered them from their salesmen and distributors, wrote 
them up, and read them at the company’s sales confer- 
ence. So prolific were the good ideas contributed, that 
although no second prize had been offered, the company 
awarded one of $500. Two benefits to the company: The 
men contributed ideas which proved to be of real value, 
and they were made to realize that they are part of “one 
big team.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS| 
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Billions of $ per month 
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Retail sales in September will total $13.1 billion, but when ad- 
justed for seasonal influences and price changes, this volume of 
sales in terms of the 1935-39 dollar amounts to $6.8 billion. Thus 


36 


— 
after nearly three months during which sales fell well below last 
year, significant percentage gains in dollar volume are expected 
this fall, but not enough to offset the price rise since last yea 
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Samson symbolizes strength. Did 
he not (Judges, 15-17) slay 1,000 
Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass? And even after Delilah applied 
the crew cut and his enemies gouged 
out his eyes, had he not the strength 
left to pull down the temple on 3,000 
of them ? 


Jesse Shwayder of 1050 South 
Broadway, Denver, Colo., admires 
Samson. Shwayder’ Bros.,  Inc., 


named their luggage and then their 
folding furniture after him. Through 
+1 years they have tried to put Sam- 
son’s strength into all the things they 
built. 

An early advertising photograph 
showed the five big brothers standing 
together on a platform supported by 
just one Samsonite suitcase. Their 
slogan still is “Strong enough to 
stand on.” 

They have put some Samson quali- 
ties into salesmanship, too. 

But Jesse today talks more about 
the Golden Rule. The rule governs 
their efforts to meet and anticipate 
consumer needs. It applies to rela- 
tions with their own people, their 
retail store customers and their cus- 
tomers, to suppliers, and even com- 
petitors 

Under it the Shwayders and Jesse 
who has always controlled the com- 
pany) have come out all right. 


Sales Hit $30,000,000 


In 1951, despite shortages of ma- 


terials and facilities, the company he 
founded expects to sell $30 million— 
hot counting $5 million in defense 
work for the Government. 

_ Of the $30 million, about $18 mil- 
ion would be in Samsonite luggage, 
produced in Denver, and $12 million 
Samson folding tables and chairs, 
o“ it, and public seating, Pitts- 
burgh. 


The civilian total would be 30% 
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Samson Finds Gold in Golden Rule 


Four decades of "do unto others ..."' turn Shwayders' tiny 
Denver trunk firm into biggest luggage-folding furniture 
business. But production ingenuity, solid salesmanship, 
consistent advertising and Jesse's leadership also help. 


more than the previous-record $22,- 
941,453 of 1950. The first-half gain 
in fact was 55% more than the vol- 
ume for the first half of 1950. But 
the second half must be held down 
to 20%. 

Still, the $30 million would be 
nearly 20 times Shwayder’s sales in 
1937, when it first began national 
advertising in magazines. It would 
be 1,364 times the $22,000 which 27- 
year-old Jesse sold in 1910, his first 
year as a luggage manufacturer. 

Today, at 69 . . . as he watches 
luggage pour from the Denver plant 
at a rate of 6,000 a day, and 8,000 
tables and chairs come into being 
every 24 hours at Detroit... he can 
claim first place in two industries. 

And for tomorrow’s sales domin- 
ance, he plans an even larger lead in 
advertising. 

He has just announced that Shway- 
der’s advertising in 1951 will cost $1 
million. This amount would nearly 
double the $548,122 spent in 1950. 
And that in turn more than trebled 
the $154,131 spent in 1946, when a 
hard-hitting ‘new’ Shwayder sales 
setup got going. 

The company had to wait 26 years 
before starting national consumer 
advertising. But it has kept at it con- 
sistently since. Prior to 1937 adver- 
tising was confined to direct mail to 
dealers. This campaign, with dealer 
helps and display material, continues 
to play a major role in the program. 
But for 14 years Shwayder has 
sought to get millions more maga- 
zine readers to say Samson. 

Although from 1941 through 
1945, $14.6 million of the five-year 
volume was devoted to 
against $13.4 million for civilian 
products, advertising efforts were 
maintained. In fact, despite a $700,- 
000 reduction in civilian volume in 
this period, advertising expenditures 
rose from $81,757 to $105,160. 

In some industries Shwayder’s ad 


war, as 


figures might look like small potatoes. 
But even before the $1 million pro- 
gram gets under way, they marked 
this company as the leading adver- 
tiser in both luggage and folding 
furniture. 

For folding furniture in the three- 


year period 1948-50, Shwayder’s 
$414,082 for magazine advertising 
was 71.9% of combined magazine 
expenditures of all six manufactur- 
ers using this medium. In fact, of 180 
furniture manufacturers in maga- 
zines in 1950, Shwayder’s $158,795 
ranked it eighth. 


Ad-to-Sales Ratio Gains 


The $502,157 which this company 
spent for luggage in magazines in the 
1948-50 period was nearly three times 
as much as the runner-up, Hartman, 
with $183,700, and more than three 
times as much as the three chief con- 
tenders—Hartman, Dresner (Osh- 
kosh) and Earhart—combined. 

Shwayder Bros.’  advertising-to- 
sales ratio, based on previous year’s 
volume, Jesse explains, is intended to 
be 4%. Of this 3% is for consumer 
advertising in magazines and 1% for 
mailings to and material for dealers. 
Although by midsummer the com- 
pany already was $4.5 million be- 
hind on furniture orders, and by 
October 1 expected to be “sold up 
on luggage for the rest of the year,” 
he is building the ratio up to 4%. 

“In fact,” he says, “I hope to have 
nerve enough to spend 5%.” 

On 1951’s $30 million civilian- 
product volume, 4% would bring a 
1951 expenditure of $1.2 million. At 
5% it would rise to $1.5 million. 

During World War II, Jesse re- 
calls, the Government allowed 5% 
for advertising. But even on_ its 
civilian sales then Shwayder spent 
less than 3%, and on the combined 
$28 million defense-civilian output 
for this five-year period, the advertis- 
ing total of $389,000 came out to 
only 1.4%. 

The Shwayders are stepping up 
sales and promotion today, Jesse em- 
phasizes, not to put competitors out 
of business, but on the conviction 
that the market for their various 
products has hardly been scratched. 

And whether 154 million Ameri- 
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Emmett H. Heitler: secretary 


Ben Shwayder: V-P Research 


oel D. Rosenblum: V-P, dir. of adv. 


King Shwayder: V-P & GM 


Louis R. Degen, ass't. sec. 


SHWAYDER'S SEVEN: At 69, Jesse (see cover) still runs the show. But the two surviving brothers, 


Mark and Ben, also are active. 


cans stay home, or go to nearby pub- 
lic gatherings, or get out and travel, 
Samson products will benefit. 

He bemoans the fact that of the 
nation’s estimated $8 billion annual 
travel bill, only $160 million or 2% 
is spent for luggage. The fact that 
Samson accounts for 18 of all the 
luggage sales is secondary to his belief 
that people generally need luggage. 

Because travelers and homebodies 
alike must have chairs to sit in, the 
folding furniture business may be 
even more a “necessity,” with pro- 
portionate potentialities. 

As for the one-year-old public 
seating division: “Well,” Jesse says, 
“when you can sell 5,000 or 10,000 
chairs at one clip...” 

Between the three divisions has de- 
veloped a fair amount of healthy 
rivalry. 

Faced with a two-thirds decline in 
luggage business during the depres- 
sion, the Shwayders, in 1932, started 
to make folding tables. Four vears 
later came folding chairs. By 1940 
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furniture sales had moved ahead of 
luggage. But then the war and post- 
war travel trend reversed the stand- 
ings. The $18 million luggage vol- 
ume for the year 1951 would mean 
a gain of 296% from last year’s $14 
million. Meanwhile, furniture would 
rise 33%, from 1950’s $9 million to 
$12 million. 

The luggage division, Denver, and 
the furniture division, Detroit, each 
has a force of about 40 salesmen, 
selling direct, respectively, about 10,- 
000 and 15,000 retailers—many of 
which, of course, are the same stores. 
Public seating, Pittsburgh, employs a 
staff of 10 men to sell through 250 
distributors. 

The divisional rivalry recently was 
intensified by the appointment of 
Maxon, Inc., Detroit, as advertising 
agency for furniture and public seat- 
ing. Grey Advertising Agency, New 
York. City, continues to handle the 
luggage account.... 

Shwayder Bros., Inc., is largely a 
family affair. 


King Shwayder is “crown prince.” Others are Jesse's sons-in-law. 


Of the five brothers, Sol and Mav- 
rice are dead. But Mark, at Denver 
continues as vice-president in charge 
of luggage sales and Ben, at Detroit, 
vice-president in charge of research 
and development. Jesse is still ac 
tively president. 

In recent months he has _ range? 
from California to New York. ... 
He'd like to range more abroaé. 
Only about 1% of Shwayder's vol- 
ume is now done overseas. He thinks 
it should be 5%. 

At 69 this big, black-eyed, baldis! 
man has no intention of retiring— 
even though he has trained plenty 0 
Shwayders and others to carry on. 

Of the corporation’s seven direc: 
tors, three are “brothers.” The 
“crown prince” is Jesse’s 40-year-old 
son King, vice-president in charge ° 
the furniture division at Detroit. The 
three other board members are |ess¢* 
sons-in-law: Emmett Heitler, secre 
tary and general manager, and Lou’ 
Degen, assistant secretary and pre 
duction manager, both at Denver 
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and joel Rosenblum, treasurer, at 
NMetroit 

Rosenblum, in addition to manag- 
,¢ sales for the furniture division, 
tl supervises all advertising. How- 
ard McNaughton, Denver, is adver- 
rising manager. 

Another name for family business 
; nepotism. But the Shwayders are 
quick to point to plenty of oppor- 
snity in the organization for non- 
Shwavders — who are still good 
Shwavderites! The four regional and 
sistant regional sales directors of 
both luggage and furniture divisions, 
‘or example—16 men, all told—have 
earned their jobs. And soaring sales, 
nd sales potentials, since World War 
Il have nearly doubled average earn- 
ngs of the salesmen. Also, with high 
wages, overtime and bonuses nearly 
J] 3,000 Shwayderites may be doing 
better than they could elsewhere. 

The Shwayder brothers have mul- 
‘plied. But Shwayder Bros. also pro- 
motes from within. ... 

One need only superimpose some 
of this company’s sales figures on data 
n SM’s Survey of Buying Power to 
se large present opportunities. 

The company started in Denver 
ind gradually has grown outward 
trom there. Denver today is a thriv- 
ng city of 420,000 — largely § sur- 
ounded by large spaces. Excepting 
nly Kansas City 637 miles away, it 
s 900 to 2,000 miles from all the 
ations top 20 markets. 

But Jesse Shwayder grew up 
there, and likes it. He finds “‘advan- 
tages in the handicap: Our distance 
‘rom major markets has always been 

‘hallenge—which took ingenuity to 


a meet.’ ... Nevertheless, freight rates 
wel ‘to some markets took all the profits 
larg n their business. 
troit New luggage warehouses in Jersey 
sarch @ Uty and Atlanta, from which ship- 
la ents are made f.o.b. to stores, have 
degun to solve some of the long- 
nge listance freight problems. Other lug- 
pe: zage warehouses are planned in IIli- 
road ois, Texas and California. A furni- 
vol ‘re warehouse setup is still to be 
hinks @ “termined. . . . But Detroit is a lot 
loser to the multitudes than Denver. 
ildis Luggage still draws heavily from 
ng— e West. Of last year’s $13.9 mil- 
ty | on in luggage, three states each 
n. ought more than $1 million: Texas, 
direc: fH 9!.336,000; California, $1,276,000; 
The § tllinois, $1,105,000. In other words, 
ir-0l vith 17.9% of U.S. population and 
ge ot 79% of the buying power, these 
_ The @ “ates provided nearly 27%. 
esse On other hand, Pennsylvania 
sec th /“- of both population and in- 
Lou me bought only $658,000 or 4.7% 
pri ' Shwayder luggage. New York 
aver, fate, with 9.8% of population and 
+ ot income, bought only $621,- 
AENT 
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STRENGTH: Shwayder's slogan is ‘Strong enough to stand on." The five 


brothers proved it on Samsonite 


luggage more than 20 years ago. 


1935 — 


1 


15 YEARS OF SALES AND ADVERTISING 
FOR SHWAYDER BROTHERS 


SALES fj 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1950 ~ 
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ADVERTISING we 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


CHARITISTICS—BRAD FLINT 


SOLD UP: But the Shwayders will step up their combined magazine, direct 


mail and point-of-purchase advertising efforts to $1 million a year. 


000, or less than 4.5%. 

Even so, in the last three years, 
Pennsylvania’s volume rose nearly 
four times and New York’s three 
and one-half times. 

Both expanded faster than the na- 
tion as a whole. Other distant mar- 
kets are. beginning to level-up with 
the others. Between 1947 and 1950, 
Shwayder’s luggage volume nearly 
trebled, from $4.9 to $13.9 million. 


But whereas in this period Colorado 
gained only 12%, and nearby Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Nebraska and Kansas 
merely doubled, 13 distant areas 
quadrupled, or more: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, District of Columbia, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. . 
(Continued on page 118) 
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LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON... For 20 meticulous, 
hard-to-please but fast-with-a-pat-on-the-back-for-a-job-well- 
done B. W. Robbins has held a tight hand 6n the reins of 
the horse so 


years 


many nature lovers have wanted to curb— 
Co. Recently he stepped 
down, confident that his son, Burr L. Robbins could handle 
the steed. And so the grandson of circus owners, who 


learned showmanship from his Dad, is General Outdoor’s 


General Outdoor Advertising 


new president. He’s been with the company since it was 


organized in ’25, has served it as executive v-p. In. addition, 


he’s served on the board of practically every important 
advertising federation and council in the country. Not be- 
cause he was his father’s son, but because he’s unhappy 
unless he’s busy, Burr Robbins still gets to work by eight 
a.m., generally closes the office when everyone else has gone 
home. And like his Dad, he constantly tours the General 
Outdoor circuit, keeping tabs on business. He started work 
when he was 16, earning spending money by working Satur- 
days. And in a pinch he can even post a board... . 
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THE VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN .... was almost frustra. 
ed. John K. Knighton—who first saw the light of day j 
mountainous Rocky Mount, Virginia—is Servel’s new y- 
in charge of sales. But before he reached this pinnacle he 
had some rugged peaks to climb: He joined Servel the 
year it introduced its “All-Year’ Gas Air Conditioner 
served as a one-man sales division for the product. At first. 
hand he knew the heartaches that go into any new product, 
And shortly after the air conditioner was introduced 
World War II came along, halted production. He had no 
product to sell during that bleak period. But he had en. 
thusiasm, and he needed it. For after the war pent w 
consumer demand swept away all available materials which 
the Government had thought would be ample. And then, 
with the product completely tested and supplies again 
available, came Korea! A man less tenacious would have 
thrown in the sponge. But Jack Knighton simply applied 
his sales know-how to other Servel phases. His sales record 
won him Servel’s top sales post, just as it had advanced 
him with Carrier and Nash-Kelvinator before he came to 
Servel. . . . He’s such an expert on show horses that his 
services as an announcer at shows are in great demand.... 
Here he is (left) with a friend at a company sales meeting. 


in the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 
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TOWARD A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


_ The gentleman on the left is Goro 


duct. Murata, business manager, Nippon Times, 
aced the English language newspaper published 
d no daily in Tokyo. On the right: Al N. Seares, 
| en- yp and director, General Sales-Services, 
ty Domestic Operations, Remington Rand Inc., 


hich and chairman, National Sales Executives, Inc. 

then They're together here—at the Waldorf- 

gain Astoria—because Stars & Stripes, the service 

have newspaper, was published in the Nippon 

plied Times’ plant and a young newspaper man, John Gannett (son of Guy Gannett 
— of Gannett P. Gannett Newspapers of Maine) wanted to return the courtesies 
ince paid him while he was in uniform, Gannett Newspapers gave a luncheon for 
ache Mr. Murata as a contribution to the role of selling in Japan. At the luncheon: 
t his Home of America’s top sales executives. Murata told them that brand names have 
“a caught on in Japan, gained support for further brand names promotion. .. . The 
ting 


Nippon Times was founded shortly after Perry opened up Japan. It’s pre-war 
circulation was 8,000, Today it’s 80,000, with some 35,000 going to American 
occupation personnel. The newspaper carries American liquor, airlines, automo- 
tive and food advertising. . . . Murata was born in California, went to Japan, 
but returned to study at Whittier College. 
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FAMILY MANN... is Congoleum-Nairn’s new 
general sales manager. Douglass L. Mann loves his 
work and is a born salesman. But he’s careful to 
keep his week-ends free to have fun with his family. 
He’s such a rabid fisherman and he dreams up so 
many new sales ideas standing hip-deep in water, 
that someone decided all C-N salesmen ought to 
study Isaac Walton’s vocation. A native of Los 
Angeles, Doug Mann joined Congoleum-Nairn’s 
sales force in ’36 after he graduated from Harvard 
Business School. A year later he was sent to the 
Chicago branch office, given territories in Indiana, 
then Iowa and eastern Illinois. In ’39 he was sent 
to Boston where he handled wholesale trade for 
N.E. In °42 he got itchy about the war, took a 
leave of absence and joined the Navy as an officer. 
He served as aerial navigator in patrol-bombing 
and evacuation squadrons. When he came home 
again C-N made him assistant to the president. His 
promotion to general s.m. came just before his 38th 
birthday. His idea of a celebration: loading the 
family and his fishing gear into his 4-Wheel Drive 
Willys station wagon, taking off for their place at 
Nag’s Head Inlet—and fishing. 
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Based on an interview 
by Elsa Gidlow with 


L. B. ("DEAC") WILLIAMS 


Director, California Dried Fruit 
Research Institute 


Store Tests Prove 


* 


“IT'S TOPS," says Dried Fruit Institute, of this display. It sells and sells. 


Proper Display 


Key to Doubled Sales on Dried Fruits 


California Dried Fruit Research Institute now has water- 
tight proof that retailers can get an increase of 100% 
or more if they will only display dried fruits with fresh 
fruits. The Institute is all out to merchandise this idea. 


When a fruit becomes a dried 
fruit should it be displayed as a fruit, 
or as something else? 

Retailers may never have asked 
themselves that question but hundreds 
of thousands of them have, in effect, 
been answering it by displaying dried 
figs, peaches, apples, apricots, prunes, 
pears, raisins off in some dark corner 
with the brooms ... if they displayed 
them at all. So observed L. B. Wil- 
liams, director of the California 
Dried Frait Research Institute. He 
was not happy about it, although the 
industry generally was inclined to 
think of the situation, like the 
weather, as something unalterable. 

For a quarter of a century the 
Institute has been successfully pub- 
licizing the attractions and nutri- 
tional values of dried fruits. Packers, 
members of the organization, for a 
longer period have been doing an 
excellent job of advertising their in- 
dividual brands. But for some time 
the more analytically-minded and 
merchandising-conscious members of 
the industry have suspected that 
nothing like the full benefits of the 
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publicity and the advertising were 
being reaped in sales. 

Why? 

It took a long time to find the 
answer, longer to work out a method 
of applying it. A jubilant industry 
now has a proved formula for mak- 
ing dried fruits “‘one of the fastest 
moving, highest profit items in any 
store that sells food.” The formula 
is a revolutionary retail display plan 
which in test after test has: (1) 
sold tons more dried fruits in a few 
weeks; (2) accomplished it with 
15-27¢¢ less display space; (3) made 
dried fruits and nuts year-round sel- 
lers instead of winter substitutes; 
(+) added the less-well-known dried 
fruits and nuts to the few standbys 
ordinarily sold by grocers. 

The Institute had begun to suspect 
as tar back as the 1930’s that the 
flaw in both individual packers’ and 
in the industry’s cooperative promo- 
tions was at point-of-purchase. They 
began to think in terms of shoppers’ 
psychology: When is a housewife in 
a mood to buy dried fruits? 

Let us follow a home-maker, as 


the Institute did mentally, from her 
reading and menu-planning on to the 
store. In one of the women’s maga- 
zines, in newspaper nutrition col- 
umns, and from many a source she 
no longer remembers, she has learned 
that dried peaches, say, have an aver- 
age natural fruit sugar content ot 
466, are especially rich in iron and 
copper, are an excellent source ot 
vitamins A and C.... and that one 
pound, when cooked, yields 22 serv- 
ings, (while a No. 2% can of apr 
cots yields only five servings). When 
she read that information and some 
time later noticed an advertisement 
for Doakes dried apricots, _ this 
thought passed through her mind: 
“The next time I use that apricot 
recipe, I’ll try dried apricots. It'll 
be quite a saving.” She may not g 
so far as to write it down on he 
list for she may not be the type ot 
woman who makes a list before she 
shops. She goes to the grocery or the 
market, walks about, and buys what 
looks appetizing. 

The market where she usuall) 
buys, stocks dried apricots. It has 3 
few cartons of them along with dried 
prunes on a shelf toward the back ot 
the store, below packaged rice and 
dried beans. She passes by 
doesn’t even see them. . . leave: 
store wondering what she'll. gis 
family for dessert. 

As she passes by another n 
she remembers she needs eli 


light bulbs. She goes in. This store, 
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SECOND BEST CHOICE, for position of dried fruit display. 


too, has dried fruits. There’s quite 
a display of them across the aisle 
from the light bulbs and other house- 
hold gadgets. At this point she isn’t 
thinking about that dessert. She 
chooses the size light bulb she needs 
and hurries out. At the produce stand 
in front she sees some strawberries. 
They cost too much, she thinks, but 
she must have something for dessert 

. so she buys strawberries, enough 
for one meal. 

“You see,” says Mr. Williams, 
“our publicity and our advertising 
were being wasted because those 
dried apricots, and all the other dried 
fruits, were not properly displayed, 
or Were not displayed to catch the 
shopper's eye, when her mind was 
adjusted to thinking about that part 
ot the menu in which dried fruits 
might be used.’ The problem was: 
Where and how to display ? 

The clue came one day in 1937. 
Mr. Williams was out in the field 
calling on retail food stores to try to 
stimulate sales of the industry’s prod- 
ucts. With his problem in mind, 
when he found a cooperative grocer 
he set up an experimental display. 
In one store he dumped a few pounds 
of several varieties of dried fruits 
nto produce bins in the fruit section. 
Evervone, including Mr. Williams, 
particularly the grocer, was amazed 
to sec how well they sold. 
bsequent planned and controlled 
tests offering dried fruits in fresh 
truit departments of grocery stores in 
Denver brought equally surprising 
results. The Institute knew it was 
on the track of the solution to its 
problem. Mr. Williams summed it 


Ip this way: 
; he housewife’s mind is not ad- 
just-d to fruits when she is looking 
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_at brooms or cleansers. She is think- 


ing fruits — dried and fresh — when 
she is in the produce department.” 
From then on he preached to anyone 
in the industry who would listen, 
and to all retailers, that “‘a fruit is a 
fruit is a fruit ... dried or fresh.. 
whether she knows it or not, that is 
how the shopper’s mind works. Dried 
fruits should be displayed with 
fresh.” 

Oddly enough, the Institute’s first 
selling job had to be done on the in- 
dustry itself. It took years to convince 
members of the Institute that this 
was a good enough idea to spend 
money to test and promote it at the 
retail level. Not until last year, July, 
1951, was a fund approved for this 
particular project by the Board of 
Directors of the group. 


A & P Gets the Idea 


In the meantime, the Institute did 
what it could to continue to test the 
idea that dried fruits—to sell—belong 
with fresh fruits. In the process an 
interesting discovery was made: 
Showing dried and fresh fruits to- 
gether stimulated sales of fresh fruits. 
For example: Lemons were bought 
to use in preparing dried figs. 

About that time the A & P organ- 
ization had the same idea for dried 
fruits promotions. Tests were made, 
but results were not made available 
outside of the A & P organization. 
The end result, however, was excel- 
lent. A & P put dried fruits into 
produce sections. This example, plus 
the growing number of successful 
tests, recorded by the Institute in a 
variety of retail stores throughout 
the country, convinced dried fruit 
packers as a group that they had 


$18.37 PER SQ. FT. per week: that's what this display did in the test. 


something. 


The first Institute controlled test 
was started September 29, 1950, to 
run through December 4. A new test 
technique was tried out. The First 
National Stores in Massachusetts 
were chosen for the tests. 

In 10 of these stores sales of dried 
fruits were checked over a four-week 
period to determine the normal 
weekly sales volume. Stores were di- 
vided into two balanced groups ac- 
cording to total food sales, dried 
fruit sales volume, and location. One 
group of five stores was designated 
as a Control Group, the other as a 
Test Group. Care was. taken to have 
an accurate balance so that the tests 
would be as exact as possible. 

Control stores went along as they 
always had, making no radical change 
in merchandising methods for the 
season of the year. Test stores fol- 
lowed the plan. the Institute had 
formulated: 

1. Display dried fruits and nuts 
in a heavy traffic area.of the store— 
“preferably with fresh fruits in your 
produce department.” 

2. Stock and display all available 
fruits and nuts and take full advan- 
tage of the tremendous eye-appeal 
possible through color’ contrasts in 
the display. 

3. Properly police your display to 
keep it clean and attractive at all 
times. 

Other points were added later. 

During the last week of the pre- 
test period (when normal sales were 
checked) prices went up on apricots, 
figs, prunes, raisins and mixed fruits. 
These increases, theretofore, were in. 
effect during the entire test period, 
which also ran for four weeks. In 
spite of the higher prices, results 
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RESULTS OF TEST in First Nationai Stores: Solid line shows sales of test 


stores if they had risen same per cent as controls. 


Dash line shows sales 


of test stores. Test stores’ sales were 6.7 times normal gain for first week, 
2.1 times for the second, 4.4 times for the third, 9.2 times for the fourth. 
A change in the character and placing of the retail displays did it. 


were remarkable. 

The five test stores showed a 
101% gain during the test period 
compared with the previous four 
weeks. Control stores showed a 29% 
gain. There was a natural seasonal 
holiday gain in dried fruit sales dur- 
ing the test period, but the effective- 
ness of the plan was demonstrated, 
the Institute believes, by the test 
stores showing 3™% times the Control 
increase. 

But that wasn’t all. Test stores 
showed 148% gain in dried fruit 
dollar sales during the test period 
compared with the pre-test period, 
while Control stores showed 52% 
gain. One test store sold $17.37 
worth of dried fruits per square foot 
of display space in one week, while 
its comparable Control store sold 
$11.33 worth. 

With this to go on, the Institute 
began to publicize the plan to its 
members, to wholesalers, brokers and 
retailers of dried fruits and nuts. At 
the same time it began to offer, with- 
out charge or obligation, the services 
of its merchandising men to install 
test displays, keep the displays stocked 
and in the condition recommended by 
the Institute, compile comparative 
reports on turnover and total results 
during the test period, and advise re- 
tailers on ordering and stocking for 
fully effective displays. The Institute 
also offered to have its representa- 
tives instruct store personnel in the 
entire merchandising plan for dried 
trults. 

For the initial tests the Institute 
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did not even have any printed pieces 
to describe or illustrate the plan. It 
worked with mimeographed material. 
In February, 1951, a 16-page, full- 
color manual was published. Titled 
“Pyramiding Profits from Dried 
Fruits,” this “manual of operation 
for store managers and _ personnel” 
graphically sells display from _ its 
brightly illustrated cover of contrast- 
ing dried fruits through its 16 pages 
of color-illustrated text describing the 
plan and its techniques and providing 
selling facts to be used by store per- 
sonnel, 


A Major Sales Tool 


It is illustrated with full-color pic- 
tures of displays of dried fruits and 
nuts together with vegetables and 
fresh fruits. The text explains how 
modern methods of processing and 
packing have changed the sales po- 
tentials of dried fruits. And to show 
how grocers’ net profits can be 
doubled or tripled by following the 
Institute's merchandising plan, a 
number of case histories are given. 

A section of the manual is devoted 
to proper policing of displays to keep 
them ‘“‘clean as a whistle.” There are 
suggestions on how to keep token 
displays where the dried fruits used 
to be after the bulk of them have 
been moved to the produce depart- 
ment; data on storage (“Safe Stor- 
age Saves Profits’); three analyses 
of contrasting displays; “How to 
make dried fruits year-around high 
profit items.” 


The final half of the manual js 
devoted to facts about dried fruits 
and nuts which retailers can use jp 
their advertising and selling and jp 
the instruction of their salespeople, 
For each type of sample item ‘“‘talk. 
ing signs” are suggested. 

The information on the “talking 
is the same information cop- 
sumers have been absorbing for years, 
For example: “Dried evaporated ap. 
ples. Fully tree-ripened and carefully 
peeled, sliced and cored before evap. 
oration, dried apples have an average 
natural fruit sugar content of 54%, 
They contain vitamins A, B, and 
Niacin. When cooked, one pound of 
dried apples yields 17 servings of one- 
half cup each, plus juice (as com- 
pared with seven servings in a No. 
21% can of apple sauce).” 

Or: “California almonds are a 
good source of protein, calcium and 
iron, and contain vitamins A, By, B,, 
Niacin and phosphorous.” 

On each page giving nutritional 
values of the products the retailer is 
reminded: “A recent Good House- 
keeping survey shows that the num- 
ber one factor in choosing foods by 
the consumer is nutritive value.” 

This useful manual is not distrib- 
uted broadcast. Says Mr. Williams: 
“Grocers receive so much unsolicited 
material that they are likely to toss 
most of it in the wastebasket with 
hardly a glance.” The manual is 
made just a little hard to get. No 
one gets it without directly asking 
for it. The Institute refuses to let 
packers, brokers or wholesalers give 
it away. It is publicized mainly 
through retailers’ publications and 
associations, but grocers do not re- 
ceive it without making a request. A 
request, the Institute says, indicates 
a specific interest in (1) merchandis- 
ing dried fruits; (2) trying out the 
industry’s plan for promoting it. In 
the short time the manual has been 
available—less than a year—20),000 
retailers have asked for and received 
it 


signs 


The Institute’s follow-up is to keep 

a mailing list of retailers who have 
requested the manual, particularly 
those who ask for further informa- 
tion or assistance. Each of them re- 
ceives periodic one-page case histories 
of store tests on experimental displays 
of dried fruits and nuts. 

Early this year the Institute under- 
took another controlled test, utilizing 
all it had learned in previous exper!- 
ments. This test was conducted from 
January 15 through March 13 in 
cooperation with The Grand Union 
Co. chain stores in New York City. 
Eight stores were used in the test, 
which was conducted the same way 
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“Dress Rehearsal” Sales Teach 


Inside Technical Men to Sell 


As told to Margaret Ritchie 
BY BERNARD T. PARKER 
Director of Sales Training 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Bausch & Lomb's see and do training technique has upped 


the company's sales power 50% without the addition of a 
single man. Heart of the plan is the practice sale based 


upon a real call the salesman will make within two weeks. 


Is it possible to increase substan- 
tially your sales force without hiring 
any new men? 

We believe the answer is yes—pro- 
vided you train some of your inside 
staff to become part-time field sales- 
men. 

This is what we are doing at 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., giving 
us a 50% increase in sales power. To 
do it we have had to sell salesmanship 
to our 170 branch laboratory man- 
agers. They are, for the most part, 
men who have had no selling back- 
ground. 

Their primary job has been to 
manage our prescription laboratories 
which do the surface grinding of 
lenses prescribed by professional men 
in the area. Branch managers usually 
work up from some kind of skilled 
job in the laboratory, and are re- 
cruited chiefly for their technical 
knowhow. In the past it has been en- 
tirely up to our 130 ophthalmic sales- 
men to bring in customers for our 
laboratories. We face a_ certain 
amount of competition for this busi- 
ness and, like most companies, we 
can use some added sales power. 

It occurred to us that if we could 
get each of our branch managers into 
the active selling field two days a 
veek it would be equivalent to adding 
58 salesmen to our staff. We first 
had to make these men want to be 
‘alesemen—or at least be willing to 
try. Then we had to give them sales 
techniques in a pleasant, tactful man- 
ner which would encourage them 


rather than scare them off. 
7 ) get them into a receptive frame 
ot mind we stressed the prestige of 
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the selling profession, and the fact 
that in the next step up in advance- 
ment, a practical knowledge of selling 
would be required. We then set up a 
field sales training program to give 
them salesmanship in a form they 
would like and accept. We combined 
this training with a refresher course 
for our regular salesmen, to increase 
their technical knowledge of Bausch 
& Lomb products and how to sell 
them. 

We have recently purchased three 
of our four affliated distributing 
companies. While these distributors 
still handle competing products, we 
are, nevertheless, encouraging a more 
active promotion of Bausch & Lomb 
lines. The sales staff, inherited from 
the earlier setup, needed more Bausch 
& Lomb information. 

Our field re-training conferences, 
therefore, devote one day to knowl- 
edge of products and the second day 
to practice selling. Conferences are 
held regularly at six-month intervals, 
in each of the 16 district offices. They 
are staggered so that each one is con- 
ducted by the Sales Training Depart- 
ment. Conferences are scheduled on 
week-ends to avoid cutting into the 
working week. They are attended by 
the district manager, branch managers 
and all salesmen. We have found it 
necessary to exclude top brass from 
these conferences because the men are 
reluctant to open up when such people 
are listening. We found this out the 
hard way when almost all conversa- 
tion came to a halt because one top 
executive became so interested in the 
discussion he answered almost all 
questions himself. 


A successful sales training confer- 
ence of this type, we believe, must 
follow two important rules: Every- 
one, regardless of how much of a 
shrinking violet he is, must be drawn 
into the act. This must be done 
naturally and painlessly, so that no 
one gets the feeling that he’s putting 
on a command performance. The 
leader must establish a friendly at- 
mosphere of “‘we’re all here to learn,” 
with a comfortable balance between 
serious business and an_ occasional 
light touch. The second rule—which 
must be rigidly followed by everyone, 
including the leader—is to keep all 
criticism on a constructive level. This 
is the trickiest part of the procedure 
—but the most necessary. Once a 
practice sales session starts to slip 
into a blunt enumeration of the other 
fellow’s mistakes in a_ presentation, 
the morale of the entire group goes 
into a tailspin. 


How to Criticize 


The fact is that most of us, includ- 
ing salesmen, don’t know how to 
criticize tactfully. Before our prac- 
tice selling session begins we give out 
pointers on how to pull apart a sales 
talk without slapping the other fel- 
low’s ego around. “Joe did a fine 
job, but I think his talk might have 
been improved by . . .,” or, “That 
was an excellent demonstration. I 
wonder if Joe might have made it 
even more effective by .. .”’ Not, “Joe 
forgot to do so-and-so.” 

Simple as they sound, these face- 
savers make all the difference between 
a friendly, cooperative session and 
one that has every salesman feeling 
like a Christian martyr about to be 
thrown to the lions. We’re really 
tough about enforcing this rule of 
tactful criticism. We tell the group 
once and, from then on, the penalty 
for a misstep is a dollar fine. We use 
this device of fining offenders in sev- 
eral other ways. During a practice 
sales demonstration a “customer” who 
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CONFERENCE B SALESMAN: 


TRAINING 


COACHING SHEET 


BENEFITS USED? Pride 
Profit 


Convenience 


| ASSURANCE PHRASES USED? 
I can readily understand how you feel 
That is a perfectly natural thought 
Yes, I see your position 
That's an important point to consider 
I can well appreciate your thought 
I don't blame you for 
I'm glad you brought that up 
Many people have felt the same way 
I can see how you feel 
It does seem like that at first glance 
I know you'll be surprised when I tell 


That is certainly a logical conclusion 

If you question my next statement, it 
won't surprise me 

Others 


TEST QUESTIONS USED? 

Have I made that clear? 

Doesn't that sound interesting? 

Does that check with your experience? 
That's what you want isn't it? 

How does that look to you? 

Isn't that good common sense? 

How does that strike you? 

We're agreed on that, aren't we? 
Others 


HOW MANY AFTO'S USED? 


Showmanship used? Yes 
Dynamite statement used? Yes 
Deal in others used? Yes 
Did he try for a related sale? Yes 
Did he summarize it? Yes 
Why technique used? Yes 
Pear of Penalty used? Yes 
Did he interrupt? Yes 


INTENTIONAL ERRORS 


Let's see if we can analyze that a moment 


SUGGESTIONS 


you 


S.T. FORM B-3C (REVISED) 


is considered by the group to be too 
tough also pays a fine of one dollar. 
This discourages a type of subtle 
heckling familiar to most of us who 
have conducted practice selling ses- 
sions. The fines go into a kitty which 
is handed to the fellow on the firing 
line—the one who gives the sales talk. 
This training in saving the other fel- 
low’s ego is not only a handy sales 
conference device; it can prove use- 
ful to the salesman and branch man- 
ager in many of the daily situations 
he has to meet. 

We open the conferences with the 
discussion of technical knowledge of 
products, This gives everyone a day 
in which to become more at home in 
the group before getting into the 
practice selling sessions. Indoctrina- 
tion in the technical knowledge of the 
company’s products easily drifts into 
a lecture—that famous method of 
transterring information from the 
speaker's notebook to that of the 
listener without passing through the 
minds of either. To avoid this, we 
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ON THEIR TOES: Trainees in the audience, guided by this chart, must be just as much 
alert as the men staging the practice. Penalty for having no suggestion: $1 fine. 


use the round-table method and _ as- 
semble the group in a semicircle with 
key men at the center of the discus- 
sion panel. 

The district manager suggests the 
product which could stand review 
and we lead off by asking the group: 
“What's the most frequent objection 
you encounter on this item?” After 
the answers have been chalked up on 
the blackboard, we start down the 
list. The problem is tossed directly to 
the group: ‘‘What’s the best answer 
to the first objection?” Through 
the ensuing general discussion much 
of the necessary background informa- 
tion comes out, and the group has 
the added benefit of the more sea- 
soned salesmen’s approach to the sell- 
ing problem. Branch managers are 
able, on the other hand, to help in- 
terpret technical information for the 
salesmen. All of this technical in- 
formation, of course, is included in 
the sales manuals. A good panel dis- 
cussion, however, brings it to life. 

Toward the close ot the first day 


we start to set the stage for the prac. 
tice selling sessions scheduled for the 
next day. The district manager puts 
into a hat the names of eight top 
salesmen in his district. We explain 
that these men are all good, bur their 
selection doesn’t mean that there 
aren't others equally good. Before the 
name drawing everyone fills out in- 
formation on the practice selling jp. 
struction blanks. The names are then 
drawn in pairs to make: tour teams, 
each comprised of a salesman and a 
prospect. Each team will put on a 10- 
minute sales talk, complete with dem- 
onstration, the following day. Usu- 
ally team members work up their 
sales “acts” that evening. 


Real Sales Scenes 


In preparing for sales talks we im- 
press upon everyone the fact that 
demonstrations will be judged not on 
technical knowledge but on use of 
basic techniques of professional selling 
described in our sales manual. We tell 
the men to load their presentations 
with these devices which we classify 
as: benefits, assurance phrases, test 
questions, demonstrations, eliminating 
retardents, summarizing and closing. 
The prospect must be a real person, 
someone on whom the salesman plans 
to call within the next two weeks. 
This gives the men a chance to put 
on a “dress rehearsal” sale and get 
other salesmen’s suggestions on ways 
to improve their ability to sell. The 
talk is not to be a re-hash of a sale 
previously made. As a face-saving de- 
vice and as a means of keeping 
listeners on their toes, each salesman 
must make at least two intentional 
errors in his presentation. It is up 
to everyone in the group to catch 
these or be fined 25 cents. 

When practice selling sessions start 
it is frequently a signal for the listen- 
ers to settle back in their chairs with 
a comfortable let-George-do-it lassi- 
tude. To forestall this, we announce 
that someone from the group will be 
called upon to conduct the 10-minute 
coaching period which follows each 
sales talk. Everyone is given a coach- 
ing sheet on which to evaluate the 
sales presentation. The sheets have 
spaces for checking the salesman’s 
use of various sales devices such as 
appealing to buying motives, use of 
assurance phrases, (“I’m glad you 
brought that up,”’) test questions, 
(“Have I made that clear?) and 
others. A column at the right is pro- 
vided for suggestions. Penalty for \av- 
ing no “suggestions”: one dollar ‘ine. 

After one year we have seen a ©01- 
siderable change for the better in 
each district and this has contributed 
to our:improved sales picture. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Thinking 


Inventing 


Building TO MEET THE COUNTRY’S TELEPHONE NEEDS 


The responsibility of the Bell System does not consist 
of merely supplying good telephone service today. We have to be 


always creating so that the service grows better and better. 


This process of creation can never stop, for the country’s 
telephone needs are continually changing and increasing. 
So we must always be thinking ahead and inventing ahead, 
and building for the future. This is what the country looks: 
to us to do and we are doing it. It is especially important 
in these days of national defense. 


The pre-eminence of telephone research and manufactur- 
ing reflects a dynamic policy and point of view throughout 

THE CALL FOR PROGRESS the business. The people needed to come up with new ideas 
and put them into action are constantly being encouraged 
and given opportunity. 


We shall continue to meet the challenge of the future and 
do our full part, always, to advance the welfare, the strength 


aid the security of the United States of America. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Adventures in Shopping—No. 


A SERIES BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF 


The truth about today's retail selling: Most of it mediocre to 
bad, but occasional brilliant flashes demonstrate how good 


business might be. Examples of what happened when customers 


Ingersoll watches 
New Haven watches 


BACKGROUND: 

We hope readers aren't getting 
the idea from this series that SM is 
trying to prove that fine retail selling 
is a lost art. It’s still going on—but 
so scattered that the good examples 
stand out like spotlights because most 
retail selling ranges from the medi- 
ocre to the bad. In this installment 
you'll find more of the good than the 
bad — statisticians would call it a 
badly-weighted sample! 

Subscriber W. J. Webb, director 
of sales, Evinrude Motors, (whom 
we mentioned last month as using 
one of these true stories in each 
monthly issue of his dealer house pub- 
lication) makes a good point when 
he says there’s a limit to the amount 
of scolding one can give a dealer 
organization—but that by mixing up 
some of these bad examples from 
“Adventures” with occasional good 
ones, the idea of better retail selling 
can be developed rapidly and surely. 

How about sending us one of your 
personal shopping experiences? Two 
of the following ones are from sub- 
scribers. We pay for each one used. 
We'll also appreciate it if you will 
let us know how you are using this 
series. 


61. Wanted: Paint for a Closet 
Warner Hardware Store 
Richfield, Minn. 

My wife eased me into the paint 
department of the Warner Hardware 
branch in Richfield, Minn. She just 
needed a quart of paint, she said, for 
a closet. She was suspiciously silent 
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were exposed to: 


American Express service 


Speed Queen ironers 


Arrow shirts 
Ingraham watches 


on demands, frequently voiced during 
the last year or more, for redecora- 
tion of the rest of the house. 

I was looking at a quart of Sher- 
win-Williams flat paint when a sales- 
man bristling with pencil and esti- 
mating pad glided through a crowd 
of people “just looking’ and asked 
whether he could be of assistance. 

When he said the paint would be 
fine for a closet, my wife picked up 
the container. ‘Then the bombshell 
fell. The wife asked how much paint 
would be required for a living room. 

Ignoring the question, the sales- 
man asked what exposure the room 
had. In two seconds they were chat- 
tering like chipmunks over tones and 
light and whatnot. 

When I finally got a word in I 
said we came in for a quart of closet 
paint. The salesman asked how long 
since the rooms had been painted. 
When I said they hadn’t been re- 
decorated since the house was fin- 
ished four years ago, he clucked dis- 
approvingly and turned to the wife. 

The wife, for some reason, knew 
the precise room dimensions. In an- 
other minute, he figured wall and 
ceiling estimates and there were 
three gallons of Sherwin-Williams 
paint on the counter. 

I asked why he picked that brand 
of paint. 

“Because you were looking at that 
brand when I came up,” he said. 

“Is it nationally-advertised ?” 

“Yes—if you count The Saturday 
Evening Post, Life and_ Better 
Homes and Gardens” 

I told him I had never swung a 


Florsheim shoes 
lronrite ironers 


Sherwin-Williams paints 
Western's Pocket Ben watches 


paint brush in my life. 

“Your wife has picked out this 
roller type,” he said, explaining that 
it had a plastic core and cleaned bet- 
ter than models with cardboard 
cores. That cost $2.69, with felt pad. 
And he said I needed some cleaner, 
89c. And a brush for “outlining” 
doors and windows—a buck and a 
half. And masking tape. 

Caught between a demon salesman 
and a determined wife, I knew I was 
licked. I slunk back to a rear office 
and asked a clerk who the character 
was they had selling paint. 

“That is Lester Perrizo and he is 
no character,” the clerk said. ‘He is 
assistant manager of the store and 
head of the paint department.” | 
could understand that last statement 
—if I ever own a paint shop, which 
heaven forbid, he is going to run it. 

By the time I got back the counter 
was stacked deep, with the field cov- 
ered right down to plastic crack filler. 
I didn’t even protest a quart of some- 
thing called Canasta red, which I 
am fearful is intended for the kitchen 
ceiling. 

It came to $26.36, a far cry from 
the buck and a half I intended to 
spend for a can of paint. 


62. Making It Hard to Buy 
R. H. Macy & Co., Florsheim 
Shoe Shop, New York 
Men's shoes. 

A Pictograph in an earlier 199! 
issue portrayed a marked decline in 
shoe consumption by males over the 
past several decades. Could poor sc!l- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


hat 
do your salesmen 


talk: about 


these days? 


and where do they spend their time? 


Maybe your business is coming easier these days. Or maybe it will soon. 


Maybe you re sold right up to the hilt. Maybe you will be soon. 


So your salesmen, wien they are cut from a more angelic pattern than is gen- 


erally the case, have quit beating the bushes for business. They are spending most 


of their time with the best of their biggest customers and prospects. 


They may be spending most of their time explaining why deliveries are slow or 


why the »y can't promise all that the customer wants. They aren't trying very hard 


to see indiv iduals of influence in companies they can’t supply right now. 


So what do you do about the rest of your market? 


Do vou let them forget you? Do you overlook what so many sales executives 


learned only a few years ago—that six months or six years from now you'll be mak- 


ing passionate love to every prospect you can get to pay you the time of day! 


ingly make that mistake again. 


No. we don’t think that any sales executive who is out of knee-pants will know- 


There’s only one sure way to maintain contacts with prospects you 
don’t want to sell now—but will surely want tomorrow. 


Adver ‘tising. Not advertising the way you think of it when you re out after sales 


volume. Adv ertising, you Sill is simply a high- -speed, low-cost means of commu- 


nicating with customers and prospects eve rywhere, anytime, under any and all 


conditions. 


Properly planned and well prepared, it can help you maintain a sound founda- 


tion for future business in many important segments of your market where sales 


contacts have diminished or vanished. 


It can be done in such a way as to keep prospects familiar with what you make 


without embarrassing you with a flood of unwanted demands for your products or 


services today. 


The Schuy ler Hopper Company staff helped sales executives work this out during 


the last war and is helping some of the same sales executives and many others do 


a comparable job today. We'd be glad to sit down and review your own situation 


without obligation. Perhaps there’s a way we can help you on this piece of your 


sales operation without disturbing your reoular agency arrangement. 
} oD oD oO / > 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. * LExington 2-3135 


‘**BITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY“’ 


¥ 
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the safe, easy 


LONG-DISTANCE 
wer 
Masiioners MOVING SERVICE 


grvo8 wd 


first... 


PLANNED for 
the BEST Move! 


Driver candidate takes field-of-vision test. 


@ Mayflower van operators are scientifically chosen for their jobs. A 

driver candidate must not only pass a physical examination, but before 

he is even admitted to the Mayflower Moving School for training, he 

must be found satisfactory by new, scientific procedures developed at 

Purdue University. These tests rate his reaction time, distance judg- 

ment, visual acuity, night and glare vision, and steadiness of nerves 
. every One a quality of a good, safe driver! 


thon... 


STANDARDIZED OY alae: 


i 
for EVERY Move! | ae eee 
CERT. OF REG.NO. 47 
GREEN TAG NO. 


Drivers help make Mayflower ‘America’s Finest!” 


@ Mayflower is proud of its driver organization. These men handle the 
largest company-owned fleet of moving vans in the world. They are 
courteous, capable and know their jobs. They are safety-conscious, 
because Mayflower offers every incentive to make them that way. Their 
careful selection and thorough training help make Mayflower Long- 
Distance Moving Service “America’s Finest!” They help make May- 
flower the safe, easy way to move .. . everytime, everywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY «© Indianapolis 


eels ham. Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
: ;fepresentation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
‘Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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ing have anything to do with th 
decline? 

Some one gave me a bathrobe as , 
present. I didn’t need a bathrobe by: 
did need bedroom slippers, and 
went to R. H. Macy & Co. to mak, 
the exchange. Getting the credit sli 
was easy. But picking out the slip. 
pers? That was something else again, 

I approached a counter wher 
slippers were displayed and asked ¢ 
see a certain style. The salesman dis. 
appeared for a few minutes—thep 
came out with a pair and _ handed 
them to me. I then had to walk ove: 
to a chair, sit down, take off m 
shoes, try on the slippers. . . . Too 
tight. . . . Put my shoes back on 
walked back to the counter, askej 
for a larger size. . . . Didn't have 
them in that style. . . . Salesman 
brought out another style. I walked 
back to chair, took off shoes, tried 
on slippers. Didn’t like them. Put on 
shoes, walked back to counter. 
thanked salesman, went to refund 
desk and turned in credit slip for 
cash. 

There was a sequel. Two days 
later I passed a Florsheim shop 
walked in, told salesman the style oi 
slippers I wanted. He took off m 
shoes, measured foot, brought out ex- 
actly the style slipper I wanted, fitted 
them on my feet. . . . Perfect. . 
Salesman put shoes back on and laced 
them. One sale made. Total time— 
five minutes. 


63. Too Much Frankness 


Abrams Travel Service, 
New York 


By the time my wife and I found 
that we could get away for a three- 
month European trip, the season was 
well advanced. Bookings by steam- 
ship were almost unobtainable—and 
yet various agents who admitted that 
frequently they received cancellations 
made no attempt to get our name 
and address. We were to visit friends 
and relatives and wanted to buy onl 
the passage accommodations. 

It wasn’t until I went to see 
Abrams that I learned why o 
ness wasn’t wanted. 

“Here’s the reason. When you get 
to Europe you’re going to make you 
ewn reservations. Therefore all 
can make on you is a commiss on on 
your fare. That's only chicken 
to us and isn’t worth our time an¢ 
trouble. Now if you'd let us )andl 
European hotel, train and air a& 
commodations, I think we could 
probably do something for you. 
Otherwise, it isn’t worth our while. 

I made a mental note th 
swim the Atlantic before I'd g 
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any business—but unfortunately the 
others. except for American Express, 
Sa Be eated us the same way. American 

seemed to show genuine re- 


“Express 

LR et that they had nothing at the 
ake Be oment, and they asked. for the 
li same and address to put on their 
lip- B ssandby” list. 

iin 

a 


™ 64. Angels Wear Night Shirts 


led Small Haberdashery, 

vel Birmingham, Ala. 

m\ ‘ 

‘00 While on a hurried trip to Bir- 
on, | mingham, Ala., the weather was hot 
ed Band humid and my supply of fresh 
ve f shirts became exhausted. I had plenty 
an | of shirts at home, but needed a fresh 
ed [one to wear back, so I entered a small 
ied @ haberdashery and asked for an inex- 
on & pensive shirt. 

er, “We have these at $2.95,” the 
nd — merchant said, showing me an obvi- 
for B ously inexpensive shirt, “but this 


Arrow shirt is a better value, even 
Ws though it costs somewhat more.” He 
op. & laid out an Arrow shirt with a $4.95 
ot & price tag on it. I told him I had 
ny — plenty of good shirts at home and 


x- BF just wanted an inexpensive one for 
ed an emergency, but he gave me .an 


intelligent sales talk on the Arrow, 
ed & telling me what the “count” was, 
— § calling attention to the full cut, the 
stylish collar, the buttons, and even 
the buttonholes, and concluding with 
the assurance that it was fully guar- 
anteed. “If this shirt doesn’t prove 
to be all that we claim for it, just 
bring it back and we'll refund your 
money,” he said. 

“Humph!” I grunted rather peev- 
* § ishly. “Bring a shirt back 800 miles? 
I live in Detroit.” 

m- “Return it by parcel post and 
welll send you a refund by return 
la mail,” he replied without a moment’s 
nesitation 


ae Thinkis ; 
. _ Thinking that such an enterpris- 
sing salesman deserved to make the 


ly f sale, { told him I would take the 
Arrow shirt. Then to test his ready 


It. Bh reparte further, and having just at- 
“ — tende! a funeral, I asked him what 
t I should die on the way home. 
‘ “In that case you wouldn’t need 
“ a shirt, sir,” he replied. 
aa “Well, I don’t know. All of the 
s Pict of angels that I’ve seen 
€¢ B show them wearing shirts.” 
7 Phose are night shirts, sir. Now, 
I et me show you what we have in 
 @ might shirts .. .” 
' nS vent out of this small shop 
fe “unking what a difference there is 
Detw proprietors of small shops 
“Bf 22d_ salespeople employed in big 
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Is your product a... 


Tool for Salesmen ? 


If it is, we suggest that you write 
now for advance information on 
how you ean sell it to the nation’s 
sales executives by advertising 
right on the pages of a new fea- 
ture entitled “Lots and Lots of 
Sales Tools,” to appear in the 
October 15th issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT magazine. 


This feature will illustrate and 
describe gadgets and devices of 
all kinds which salesmen use in 
explaining and dramatizing their 
products to the prospect. If you 
have something which fits into 
this category, write SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. and © 
ask for advance information on 
“Lots and Lots of Sales Tools.” 


65. The Right Kind of Demon- 
strators 


Appliance stores, 
Allentown, Pa. 


My wife and I decided to treat 
ourselves to an ironer—and to see 
them all before we purchased. At the 
first over-eager salesman 
talked too much and tried to high- 
pressure us into buying an Ironrite 
even though we had warned him in 
advance that we were out comparing. 
At the next a rather elderly 
gentleman pointed out the features 
and prices of each line they carried, 
and showed what justified the higher 


store an 


store 


prices on some models. He might 
have sewed up the sale if the store 
had carried a certain brand. 

At the third store they carried this 
other line—the Speed Queen—and a 
salesman made a capable demonstra- 
tion. We asked the price—it was 
$189.95. When we did not immedi- 
ately say “yes” he “discovered” that 
this model was on sale at $144.95. 

. . Eventually we bought it—after 
they had tried to go back on a verbal 
offer to accept a cash down payment 
and the balance (without interest) on 
a 60-day trial basis. 

Later we accepted an offer from 
the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
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AKRON, OHIO 
MARKET 


more than a half-million buyers 


live, work and trade with Akron merchants. 


your selling efforts must be 


given the local touch to be effective. 


. .. Where Akron’s ONLY daily and Sunday 
newspaper, the Beacon Journal, is the ONLY 
means of reaching and influencing all the 
buyers in this rich market. 


) r . T T T 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Co. to send out a demonstrator who 
would show my wife how to operate 
the machine most efficiently. But jj 
this had been a pre-sale demonstra- 
tion we wouldn’t have bought, for the 
demonstrator obviously lacked famili- 
arity with the machine and did 4 
terribly poor job on a test shirt. . 
‘The training departments of 
the appliance manufacturers certain] 
have a wide-open field . . . and | 
should think that the power com. 
panies would line up housewives who 
are familiar with the appliances to 
be demonstrated through owning and 
operating them in their own homes, 
I’m sure there are women who would 
be interested in a part time job of 
that sort on a fee basis. 


66. The Watch That Made the 
Dollar Famous 


sales 


Several Newark, N. J., stores 


I’ve never forgotten that first 
watch of mine—a dollar Ingersoll 
Yankee, once one of the best known 
American brands. So with a feeling 
of nostalgia I set out to buy one for 
my small son. In a cigar store win- 
dow I saw a display; some were In- 
graham, others without brand names. 
I went in and said I was looking 
for the old-time dollar Ingersoll 
Yarikee, although I knew it would 
cost more now. “Sorry,” I was told, 
“IT think the Ingersolls are out of 
business now.” 

At a watch repair shop the owner 
said that Ingersoll had sold out to 
U. S. Time Co. and that the latter 
was in war work now ... Ata 
novelty store I was shown a Biltmore 
for $1.98. “It’s made for my jobber 
by one of the big watch companies.” 
I said, ‘““What’s the matter with those 
New Havens in the window at 
$1.69?” . . . “Oh, if you want that 
kind they’re not guaranteed. 
Why don’t you take this Ingraham at 
$2.19? It’s guaranteed and if there's 
any trouble you just send the watch 
back to the factory in Connecticut 
and it will take only four days.” 

A fourth try—and still no I[nger- 
soll—but the dealer showed me two 
Pocket Bens—a plain dial at $3.25 
and the luminous type for a dollar 
more. He recommended this brand 
highly, pointing out that it was made 
by Western, producer of the famous 
Big Ben alarm clocks. My resistance 
by that time was at low ebb; | had 
made a valiant attempt to remain 
loyal to Ingersoll. 


"Adventures In Shopping” is a first-of-the- 
month feature. The I Ith installment wll ap- 
pear October |. Reprints of Dec. {5-Jan. 
1; Feb. I-Mar. 1; April I-May 1; June ! 
July 1; August 1I-Sept. | are available at 
25¢ each. 
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The Capehart Amendment 
+'s Full of Jokes 


—I 

(Continued from page 30) 
or must you go on to subdivide it 
among the models ? 

In addition to allocating your 
higher promotion and overhead by 
produ + OPS probably will also re- 
vou to allocate by time; at 


quire 
least, that’s being talked about. Let's 
say that this summer you started to 
worry about your fall and winter 


business and, some time before July 
%, you took additional linage some- 
where. Could you apply this new 
linage to your sales in July, when 
perhaps both salesmen and their cus- 
tomers were on vacation? Would it 
apply to estimated fall sales or to 
an estimate for fall and winter or for 
the whole year? Then there are in- 
stitutional ads. These don’t aim at 
‘mmediate business but only at gen- 
eral good will, which customarily is 
amortized, like a building. 


More Capehart Provisions 


The Capehart amendment con- 
tains more than this right to ask for 
individual increases. It does this: 

1. It stops most rollbacks after 
July 31 from putting ceilings under 
the lower of current market or of the 
freeze period, January 25-February 
24, 1951 inclusive. 

2. However, rollbacks are per- 
mitted if they are based on the form- 
ula discussed above: highest prices 
through June 24, less decreases in 
cost up to July 26. 

3. It lets OPS initiate new ceilings 
based on this formula. 

4. It allows individual 
based on the formula. 

5. It exempts farm products, dealt 
with separately under the new law, 
but not processed goods. (The dif- 
ference probably will be set by use 
of the lists used by the Department 
of Agri ‘ulture in working out parity 
prices. ) 

OPS could have put its regula- 
tions governing manufactured goods, 
such as CPR 22, in force. This regu- 


petitions 


lation had been scheduled for May 
28 but was put off. Then, late in 
June, the new law was being 
argued, Congress prohibited July 
rollbac ks and CPR 22 was delayed 
again. OPS on July 31 ordered it to 
go into effect, but later, as it was 
realize that the tougher the regula- 
tion t more individual petitions 
would come in, delayed once more, 
evident!y forever. So now ceilings 
are uncer the general freeze or the 
special regulations, depending on 
7 more favorable to the seller. 
Nn a 


ition to the Capehart amend- 
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ment, the new law contains another, 
the “‘Herlong amendent,” which gives 
wholesalers and retailers their usual 


percentage markups, as shown to 
have prevailed May 24-June 24, 


1950. This one expressly applies to 
new ceilings alone, and not to those 
already in force. 

Under the law, OPS could let 
manufacturers’ prices go up without 
changing the retail ceilings. It could 
let the retailers suffer, say, ‘““That’s 
what Congress gave you.” It’s a 20- 
to-1 shot that it will do no such 
thing. OPS men say that if the Cape- 
hart amendment puts manufacturers’ 
prices up, retailers’ prices will go 


along. There will be percentage pass- 
throughs. 

For the time being, none of this 
matters much. Companies are not 
writing urgently and by the thou- 
sands asking when and how they can 
apply for Capehart increases. 

Since the average producer would 
be happy to get his ceiling price, he 
hasn’t much to gain by demanding a 
higher one—now. He might do better 
to look into what OPS will be asking 
him about later, when he does want 
a higher ceiling—his total sales costs. 
He might make a start at allocating 
them, seeing where he stands, line by 
line or product by product. 
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How Dead Is the 1948 
Census of Business ? 


A "'Stop-Look-Listen" sign should be pinned on census data 


because of over-all shift in emphasis from non-durables to 
durables, and wide variations in rate of growth between re- 


This year will see the release of 
the official final results of the 1948 
Census of Business, and their con- 
sequent wide acceptance in sales and 
advertising planning will require 
marketing men to review the changes 
since 1948 in order to evaluate these 
Census “‘benchmarks” properly. This 
is all the more necessary because of 
the radical change in the retail trade 
structure that has taken place over 
the past two and one-half years, a 
change having to do with the relative 
positions of the so-called “hard goods” 
versus ‘‘soft goods.” 

It is well to recall that in the buy- 
ing spree that characterized the im- 
mediate post-war years of 1946, 
1947, and 1948, sales of nondurable 
goods were unduly high in relation 
to the sale of durables. Among the 


gions and metropolitan county areas. Look at these figures. 


nondurables, food sales were unusu- 
ally high because in this period farm 
products were most strongly affected 
by price inflation. Also, in this period 
of high consumer demand for all 
products, nondurables, including ap- 
parel and general merchandise in par- 
ticular, were able to hit the market 
first. 

Manufacturers of hard goods such 
as automobiles, refrigerators, home 
furnishings, etc., had to contend with 
reconversion difficulties and materials 
shortages. Thus, even in 1948, auto- 
mobile sales were estimated to be 
more than 25% below the levels 
normally associated with the volume 
of disposable income in that year. 

After 1948, this situation was re- 
versed. The recession of 1949 af- 
fected nondurables almost exclusively, 


leaving durable goods untouched. By 
1950, sales of automobiles had risen 
46% over 1948, while sales of home 
furnishings and appliances rose by 
13%. On the other hand, general 
merchandise, which had reached its 
peak in 1948, declined by 2%, while 
food rose but +%, despite the fact 
that disposable income rose by 8% 
in the two-year period. 

The differential impact of these 
changes varied over different parts of 
the nation. In the following tabula- 
tion we offer our estimates of the 
changes between 1948 and 1950 in 
total retail sales, and in the separ- 
ate categories of food, general mer- 
chandise, furniture and _ appliances, 
and automotive sales for each of 162 
metropolitan county areas, and 25 
so-called “potential” metropolitan 


Major City Year 
NEW ENGLAND 1950 
1948 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 1950 
1948 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 1950 
1948 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 1950 
1948 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 1950 
1948 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 1950 
1948 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 1950 
1948 


MOUNTAIN 1950 
1948 


PACIFIC 1950 
1948 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 1950 
1948 


30,913,134 
28,175,162 -+ 9.7 


30,528,332 
28,901,766 -- 5.6 


6,807,396 
6,417,719 -+- 6.1 


12,436,261 
10,923,488 -+13.8 


140,317,250 
130,520,548 


Changes in Retail Sales Components from 1948 to 1950 
Classified by Geographic Regions of the U. S. 


General 
Total Retail % Food %  Mernchadise 
$(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) 
9,161,401 2,438,261 886,257 
8,557,443 -+ 7.1 2,355,953 + 3.5 908,327 


7,966,962 
7,514,752 -—- 6.0 


6,789,144 
6,661,702 


13,792,285 2,627,700 1,628,230 
13,268,206 -+ 3.9 2,608,014 -+- .8 1,720,394 
16,257,128 3,638,995 2,130,441 
14,772,800 -+-10.0 3,423,047 + 63 2,151,746 


1,570,183 
1,531,717 


2,633,900 
2,392,129 


+ 2.5 


+ 10.1 


5,011,180 1,002,639 598,076 
4,665,554 + 7.4 963,977 -- 4.0 610,560 
15,410,133 3,528,992 1,744,709 
14,838,410 + 3.9 3,514,383 + .4 1,856,281 


32,196,776 
- 7.5 30,965,674 


3,307,009 
3,313,339 


3,903,191 
4,058,366 


951,446 
985,416 


1,579,771 
1,530,289 


16,729,130 
4.0 17,134,718 


Furniture 
Household- 
yi Radio % Automotive % 
Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain 
480,888 1,621,834 
+ 2.4 431,234 +11.5 1,111,807 +459 


5,054,914 
3,387,472 49.2 


6,607,532 
4,584,549 -+44.! 


3,184,856 
2,256,574 +41. 


3,568,903 


1,883,459 
1,633,397 


1,505,581 
1,364,938 


683,373 
626,756 


953,272 
820,905 


388,358 
348,325 


677,401 
- 3.2 568,781 


262,807 
232,488 


962,280 
887,355 


7,797,419 
6,914,179 


+15.3 


+10.3 


+ 9.0 


1,686,497 


3,164,717 


1,175,947 
— 2.1 


3,319,538 


+ 8.4 


— 6.0 


29,384,738 
a SA 


2,381,339 +49? 


1,163,374 -+45.0 


2,048,007 -+54. 


807,862 -+45. 


2,363,070 +405 


+12.8 20,104,054 +46! 
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market areas, and for each of the 
nine geographical regions of the na- 
tion. Che 1950 estimates are taken 
in all cases from the 1951 SA.Les 
MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying 
Power. The 1948 data are taken from 
the final reports of the 1948 Census 
of Retail Trade. 

Readers will note the omission of 
drug sales from this compilation. We 
do this because in the case of drug 
store sales there is a serious conflict 
hetween the current estimates of the 
Office of Business Economics of the 
Department of Commerce, and the 


Bureau of the Census. Thus, for 
1948, when drug stores reported a 
total sales of $4,013 million to the 
Bureau of the Census, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimate was 
$3,687 million, a difference of nearly 
9%. Partly the result of changes in 
classification, this difference between 
the two figures is expected to be rec- 
onciled in the fall, when the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will overhaul its 
current estimates of retail sales. Ac- 
cordingly, we believed it inadvisable 
to make percentage comparisons be- 
tween two sets of data which are 


based on different principles of classi- 
fication. 

Our definition of a standard met- 
ropolitan county area, as in the Sur- 
vey of Buying Power, follows the 
Government definition except in the 
case of 18 New England areas, de- 
fined officially in terms of townships. 
In the interests of facilitating sales 
analysis, we have reassembled these 
18 areas into 12 areas defined along 
county lines. Readers interested in 
these county-by-county definitions are 
referred to the 1951 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power. 


Metropolitan Area Sales, 1950 vs. 1948 


Comparisons cover 162 Metropolitan County Areas as 
defined by the Government (with modification made for 
New England states which the Government put on a 
township basis) and 25 others which SM _ adds as 
“notential”’, in the belief that 1950 population figures 
qualify them under the rules. 


The numbers preceding city names refer to county 
areas as defined on pages 20-24 of the May 10 Survey of 
Buying Power and listed on pages 130 to 138 of that issue. 

Numbers followed by “SM”, as under Arizona, “185 
SM Tucson” designate “potential” areas set up by SM 
and not as yet accepted by the Government. 


Auto- 
motive 7. 


$(000) Gain 


Furn.-House- 
Radio Jo 
$(000) Gain 


General 
Merchandise %/ 
$(000) Gain 


Met. Total Retail 
Area Sales To Food vs 
No. Major City . Year $(000) Gain $(000) Gain 


ALABAMA 

7 BIRMINGHAM 1950 487,401 
1948 441,752 

52 GADSDEN 1950 67,981 
1948 60,241 

90 MOBILE 1950 168,425 — .8 
1948 169,797 


9 MONTGOMERY 1950 119,900 
1948 109,527 


109,161 
72,902 
19,538 +52.9 
12,776 
36,393 
26,764 
29,540 -|-49.0 
19,831 


113,206 77,164 + 1.0 29,406 -+16.0 -+49.7 


107,980 76,400 25,353 
17,102 : 7,915 + 3. 4,773 -+18.0 
15,692 7,685 4,045 
42,127. 20,465 A 9,355 + 5.0 
43,572 22,492 8,910 
24,507 16,156 + . 7,370 -+-15.0 
23,tz5 15,145 6,409 


+10.3 
+12.8 


+-36.0 


ARIZONA 
14 PHOENIX 1950 331,776 
1948 311,336 


185SM TUCSON 1950 135,199 
1948 =135,165 


70,415 -+35.6 


51,915 
24,684 -+-37.9 
17,900 


67,579 
65,014 
30,594 
3t;339 


35,770 23,481 
36,504 20,829 
18,409 : 9,662 
20,238 9,292 


ARKANSAS 


1722SM FORT SMITH 1950 
1948 66,595 


23,452 -+-41.9 
16,526 
52,269 --49.0 
35,082 
16,168 -|-54.4 
10,471 


69,731 1,906 -- i 9,974 A 3,008 


10,896 10,390 2,740 
34,451 34,042 9,585 
32,960 34,037 8,335 
17,029 --14. SStt -- 7: 3,377 
14,910 7,919 2,722 


78 LITTLE ROCK 1950 190,850 
1948 174,746 

184SM TEXARKANA 1950 73,242 
(listed also under Texas) 1948 62,364 


CALIFORNIA 
5! FRESNO 1950 291,418 
1948 285,519 
1950 4,918,132 
1948 4,721,241 
RIVERSIDE 1950 169,942 
1948 165,017 
SACRAMENTO 1950 328,782 
1948 297,303 
SAN BERNARDINO 1950 252,654 
1948 246,338 
SAN DIEGO 1950 517,403 
1948 507,440 


64,752 
66,176 
1,109,437 
1,094,706 
41,461 
41,892 
74,654 
69,913 
63,954 
64,699 
119,226 
122,016 


23,986 —12.3 
27,350 

602,600 357,268 

629,792 329,887 
11,789 8,395 
13,367 7,903 
35,906 26,332 
35,552 22,734 
21,872 14,047 
25,049 13,234 
48,267 37,024 
54,940 34,885 


17,310 
16,295 


62,372 
45,991 
1,076,122 
763,953 
32,593 
25,680 
67,325 
47,816 
44,495 
34,855 
116,327 
83,988 


80 LOS ANGELES 


182 SM 


+ 2.0 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
OAKLAND 1950 2,456,490 -+ 3.8 
1948 2,366,588 

SAN JOSE 1950 302,670 + 8.1 


1948 279,967 


593,650 
589,575 
69,056 
65,90! 


292,146 
308,548 
29,694 
30,311 


174,976 
161,601 
20,294 
17,925 


469,240 
331,851 
59,232 
40,790 
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Metropolitan Area Sales, 1950 vs. 1948 (Cont.) 


Met. Total Retail General Furn.-House- Auto- ; » 
Area Sales y 4 Food % Merchandise % Radio % motive , 
No. Major City Year $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain 
CALIFORNIA (cont.) 
141 STOCKTON 1950 205,051 + 1.4 44,951 — 4.0 16,672 —12.7 14,110 + 6.0 47,352 37.5 
1948 202,242 46,824 19,102 13,309 34,427 
COLORADO 
168SM COLORADO SPRINGS 1950 78,987 -+-10.9 16,564 -+- 6.6 7,152 -- 1.0 6,344 -+-16.0 14,586 50.9 
1948 71,245 15,543 7,081 5,469 9,724 
39 DENVER 1950 648,588 -+- 9.l 124,607 -+- 5.3 121,897 — .3 33,448 +14.5 146,516 -+-468 
1948 594,70I 118,323 122,203 29,205 99,828 
110 PUEBLO 1950 82,295 -\- 8.6 17,829 -+- 4.8 12,771 — 1.0 5,545 +14.0 20,845 -+-469 
1948 75,755 17,007 12,905 4,864 14,188 
CONNECTICUT 
19 BRIDGEPORT—STAMFORD 
—NORWALK 1950 568,761 -\- 6.1 155,464 -—- 3.2 38,416 — 68 35,048 +12.5 112,895 45.2 
1948 535,924 150,650 41,225 31,156 77,772 
60 HARTFORD— 
NEW BRITAIN 1950 608,949 -+- 9.9 146,132 -+- 6.0 73,454 ——— 33,695 +149 121,837 +494 
1948 554,336 137,875 73,448 29,322 81,562 
94 NEW HAVEN— 
WATERBURY 1950 558,684 -{- 7.7 143,728 -+- 3.8 35,574 — 1.7 35,844 +12.3 99,207 -+-45.8 
1948 518,974 138,475 - 36,197 31,910 68,054 
DELAWARE 
158 WILMINGTON 1950 287,375 -+- 3.8 64,050 -+- I.l 16,395 — 7.5 21,191 + 8.9 60,227 -+-415 
1948 276,834 63,343 17,730 19,452 42,575 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
152 WASHINGTON 1950 1,688,520 -+-13.6 362,056 -+- 8.7 221,787 + 4.2 83,835 +19.1 335,589 -+52.4 
1948 1,485,845 333,212 212,747 70,399 220,243 . 
FLORIDA 
66 JACKSONVILLE 1950 309,488 -+-13.8 71,277 -+-12.0 34,418 -+- 6.0 17,165 -+16.2 78,099 -+-49.3 
1948 272,034 63,644 32,474 14,771 52,323 
87 MIAMI 1950 665,231 -+-14.5 127,421 + 9.2 60,749 -+- 2.5 44,085 -+18.0 127,556 -+-66.4 
1948 581,134 116,687 59,281 37,369 76,669 
101 ORLANDO 1950 127,128 +18.9 27,364 -+-15.0 16,192 -+-10.3 7,884 -+26.0 30,791 +629 
1948 106,900 23,795 14,683 6,257 18,896 
180SM PENSACOLA 1950 84.784 -+11.7 20,358 -+- 7.6 8,058 -+ 1.7 3,744 -+17.0 24,700 --51.9 
1948 75,872 18,922 7,920 3,200 16,255 
144 TAMPA— 
ST. PETERSBURG 1950 450,693 +-23.7 90,656 -+-19.3 68,873 --13.5 26,237 +29.6 90,907 +67.8 
1948 364,475 76,020 60,658 20,238 54,169 
186SM WEST PALM BEACH 1950 160,642 -+25.0 32,280 -+-20.I 11,015 -+10.3 11,599 +31.9 37,504 -+-69.5 
1948 128,530 26,875 9,983 8,791 22,126 
GEORGIA 
8 ATLANTA 1950 745,072 -+-10.3 134,187 + 8.3 171,898 -++ 2.7 36,048 -+-18.6 169,248 -+-48.1 
1948 675,307 123,888 167,307 30,398 114,269 
10 AUGUSTA 1950 115,818 - 8.3 25,962 -+- 5.1 18,103 — 2.0 6,442 -+-21.9 26,123 +443 
1948 106,896 24,698 18,467 5,286 18,100 
32 COLUMBUS 1950 118,669 -+-11.3 27,753 +- 6.9 13,369 — 4.4 8551 +17.2 31,835 +529 
1948 106,607 25,965 13,984 7,298 20,825 
83 MACON 1950 101,955 + 4.8 23,980 -+- 2.5 13,958 — 4.0 5,625 +13.4 23,239 -+-43.4 
1948 97,239 23,400 14,538 4,960 16,208 
129 SAVANNAH 1950 124,527 -+- 3.1 29,887 ——— 14,102 — 5.8 8,069 -+16.7 25,466 --40.0 
1948 120,765 29,880 14,972 6,916 18,191 
ILLINOIS 
28 CHICAGO 1950 6,180,257 -+- 3.2 1,286,866 ——— 1,195,610 — 4.0 299,570 -+- 7.9 1,054,846 -+-408 
1948 5,989,723 1,286,624 1,245,614 277,615 749,074 


36 DAVENPORT—ROCK 


ISLAND—MOLINE 1950 250,509 -+- 1.5 51,674 — 1.2 34,127 — 8.0 12,150 + 6.2 59,117 -+385 i 
(listed also under lowa) 
1948 246,739 52,312 37,076 11,440 42,691 
38 DECATUR 1950 110,544 ++ 4.7 22,639 — .| 16,042 — 8.2 6,248 + 9.5 26,870 -+41.7 
1948 105,627 22,651 17,481 5,704 18,960 
102 PEORIA 1950 242,444 + .I 55,747 + 4.5 34,655 — 9.9 14,446 -+ 4,7 52,253 -35.8 
1948 242,133 53,332 38,450 13,803 38,466 
117 ROCKFORD 1950 169,936 -+- 3.8 38,077 + .6 19,009 — 5.0 11,053 + 9.0 33,668 -42.0 
1948 163,760 37,841 20,010 10,140 23,711 
137 SPRINGFIELD 1950 150,586 -- 4.7 29,569 — .| 16,828 — 8.2 8,370 -+10.7 36,323 41.7 
1948 143,875 29,583 18,338 7,563 25,632 
INDIANA 
1644SM ANDERSON 1950 93,961 +- 2.6 21,031 — 1.3 10,558 — 9.9 5,144 + 7.3 22,88! 39.0 
1948 91,624 21,294 11,711 4,793 16,456 : 
46 EVANSVILLE 1950 167,776 +-11.9 35,219 + 8.0 20,329 -—- 2.0 11,074 -+17.0 35,127 52.0 
1948 149,941 32,611 19,933 9,465 23,112 New 


San 
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pulling power 


Some things will always draw a crowd! And 
First 3 Markets Group’s nearly 7,000,000 
families is a large crowd. In 1522 Cities and 
Towns that account for 41% of total U.S. 
Retail Sales First 3 Markets Group delivers 
49% average coverage. 


the group with the Sunday Punch 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 


rotogravure 
colorgravure 


“MARKETS GROUP! _- | > picture sections 


magazine sections 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 * Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ° Los Angeles 17, Cal., 1127 Wilshire Blvud., MIchigan 0578 
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Metropolitan Area Sales, 1950 vs. 1948 (Cont-.) 


Met. Total Retail General Furn.-House- Auto- 
Area Sales ys Food % Merchandise % Radio yl motive 
No. Major City $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) 


INDIANA (cont.) 
49 FORT WAYNE 1950 200,720 - t 40,935 — l. 32,566 ¥ 11,598 -+- 6. 43,821 
1948 193,390 40,535 34,289 10,858 30,867 
63 INDIANAPOLIS 1950 655,410 t ’ 130,866 1 |, 109,824 : 37,147 -+ 7. 158,730 
1948 627,565 128,717 114,559 34,430 111,261 
92 MUNCIE 1950 79,739 1 3, 17,156 J 9,080 5,429 -— 7. 18,354 
1948 77,319 17,470 10,070 5,058 13,107 
135 SOUTH BEND 1950 234,576 + 7. 47,237 + 3. 30,890 A 15,300 53,421 
1948 217,908 45,582 31,523 13,541 36,806 
145 TERRE HAUTE 1950 =+112,968 + é 24,221 ; § 20,100 A 6,126 e 27,185 
1948 104,944 23,297 20,513 5,631 18,624 
IOWA 


23 CEDAR RAPIDS 1950 121,643 + 2. 19,938 ‘ 14,814 . 7,984 -+ 7. 27,734 
1948 118,353 19,957 15,769 7,385 19,742 
36 DAVENPORT—ROCK . 
ISLAND—MOLINE 1950 250,509 -+- lI. 51,674 i 34,127 : 12,150 -+ 6. 59,117 
(listed also under Illinois) 
1948 246,739 52,312 37,076 11,440 42,691 
DES MOINES 1950 264,627 ‘ 47,549 ‘ 39,726 A 15,122 + 4. 69,492 
1948 267,871 49,657 44,140 14,542 52,031 
DUBUQUE 1950 78,811 + 5. 14,966 —- lI. 13,646 , 3,108 -—-10: 15,761 
1948 75,089 14,786 14,304 2,823 11,024 
133 SIOUX CITY 1950 125,745 ‘ 22,462 , 21,178 i 4,717 - 6: 26,427 
1948 125,931 23,084 23,020 4,450 19,440 
153 WATERLOO 1950 115,776 + 7. 21,414 —- 3. 14,876 A 8,404 -—-I3. 24,513 
1948 107,631 20,602 15,181 7,437 16,791 
KANSAS 


69 KANSAS CITY 1950 1,017,747 -+- 2. 182,205 -—- |. 225,061 . 50,570 -—- 9. 215,051 
(listed also under Missouri) 

1948 990,626 179,251 238,179 46,236 151,860 

147 TOPEKA 1950 109,872 -+-10. 22,670 -- §. 14,117 , 7,200 + 7. 24,270 

1948 99,627 21,595 14,269 6,685 16,515 

155 WICHITA 1950 234,593 + 4. 43,167 — . 29,402 J 14,159 — 8. 63,687 


1948 225,074 42,771 30,953 13,073 44,85 
KENTUCKY 

75 LEXINGTON 1950 109,548 + I. 20,562 14,843 5,766 + 7. 18,431 

1948 107,542 20,875 15,969 5,389 13,261 

8! LOUISVILLE 1950 554,180 + 7. 126,095 + 2. 68,797 + 5. 30,280 +11. 131,147 


1948 517,109 122,617 65,131 27,192 90,288 
LOUISIANA 
13 


BATON ROUGE 1950 154,813 +14. 28,804 -—-Il. 22,428 -+- 5. 10,208 -+2I. 36,379 
1948 134,751 25,955 21,366 8,437 23,326 

176SM MONROE— 
WEST MONROE 1950 =. 82,177 13,379 + 6. 9,015 , 6,505 --15. 28,080 
1948 75,073 12,573 9,239 5,624 19,744 
95 NEW ORLEANS 1950 611,145 -+-10. 126,572 - 6. 100,628 + 2. 36,943 —-I5. 87,912 
1948 553,211 118,674 98,517 31,928 58,477 
132 SHREVEPORT 1950 188,922 -+-10. 37,386 + 7. 20,422 + I. 11,994 58,005 
1948 170,289 34,942 20,223 10,574 38,679 

MAINE 


174SM LEWISTON—AUBURN 1950 = =76,972 ‘ 21,264 , 7,891 “2 +S 15,356 
1948 78,483 22,283 8,768 4,076 11,460 
107 PORTLAND 1950 162,386 ; 45,176 : 15,691 9319 + 3. 29,805 


1948 167,586 48,300 17,643 9,048 22,418 
MARYLAND 


12 BALTIMORE 1950 1,322,807 —+- 7. 343,629 + 4. 231,799 : 68,280 —13. 206,413 


1948 1,227,103 330,402 237,879 60,392 141,371 

MASSACHUSETTS 

i8 BOSTON 1950 2,912,207 + 8. 770,225 -+- 5.9 383,386 137,715 +121 447,389 
1948 2,675,555 727,293 390,248 122,796 297,590 

20 BROCKTON 1950 189,811 +12. 53,377 + 7. 11,929 + 8. 8,423 +20. 33,927 


1948 168,090 49,454 11,034 7,022 22,274 
47 FALL RIVER— 


NEW BEDFORD 1950 312,939 ‘ 89,443 : 23,769 21,358 " 48,160 
1948 317,432 93,183 26,419 21,070 35,948 

PITTSFIELD 1950 143,219 +-13. 36,439 — 7. 2,737 + %: wave ~ 28,554 
1948 125,993 33,835 11,754 182 18,7 

SPRINGFIELD— ssi iio 


HOLYOKE 1950 452,038 + 8. 111,814 40,737 ? 26,579 + 81,476 
1948 415,307 106,139 40,838 23,650 55,580 
WORCESTER 1950 541,417) + 146,132 + 7. 45,830 t 29,580 93,027 
1948 478,286 135,405 42,258 25,728 61,243 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


e Almost 23 billion dollars per year, more 
than 10 per cent of the U. S. total, now is the 
income buying power generated in the pros- 
perous Lake Michigan States area. 

Per capita income buying power is 13 per 
cent above the national average in this area 
where population has increased 13.5 per cent 
in the past 10 years . . . where retail sales in- 
creased 632 per cent in dollar volume in the 
past 10 years ... where home building is 19 
per cent above 10 years ago... . where indus- 
trial growth is the first in the nation... where 

more people listen daily to WMAQ than to 
any other radio station. 

Contact WMAQ, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 


cago, or your nearest NBC Spot Sales Office 


NOW for help in directing your sales mes- 


sage to this rich market. 


Sources: Standard Rate and Data, 
U. S. Bureau of Census, Rand McNally 
1951 Commercial Atlas, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, 
BMB Study No. 2. 


FNATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Met. 
Area 
No. 


MICHIGAN 


Major City 


Year 


165SM BATTLE CREEK 1950 
1948 
14 BAY CITY 1950 
1948 
4\ DETROIT 1950 
1948 
48 FLINT 1950 
1948 
54 GRAND RAPIDS 1950 
1948 
64 JACKSON 1950 
1948 
68 KALAMAZOO 1950 
1948 
73 LANSING 1950 
1948 
177SM MUSKEGON 1950 
1948 
119 SAGINAW 1950 
1948 
MINNESOTA 
DULUTH—SUPERIOR 1950 
(listed also under Wisconsin} 
1948 
89 MINNEAPOLIS— 
ST. PAUL 1950 
1948 
MISSISSIPPI 
165SM BILOXI—GULFPORT 1950 
1948 
65 JACKSON 1950 
1948 
MISSOURI 
69 KANSAS CITY 1950 
1948 
120 ST. JOSEPH 1950 
1948 
121 ST. LOUIS 1950 
1948 
139 SPRINGFIELD 1950 
1948 
NEBRASKA 
77 LINCOLN 1950 
1948 
100 OMAHA 1950 
1948 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MANCHESTER 1950 
1948 
NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 1950 
1948 
96 NEW YORK— 
N.E. NEW JERSEY 1950 
(N.E. New Jersey 
total listed under New York) 
1948 
148 TRENTON 1950 
1948 
NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 1950 
1948 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY— 
SCHENECTADY—TROY 1950 
1948 
16 BINGHAMTON 1950 
1948 
21 BUFFALO 1950 
1948 


Total Retail 
Sales » A 
$(000) Gain 


124,782 
111,992 


87,836 
77,222 


3,473,654 
3,014,275 
300,824 
246,724 


327,339 
296,140 


116,571 
104,255 


136,692 
122,824 


206,752 
184,141 
129,793 
116,628 


146,901 
132,435 


223,825 
238,859 


1,262,311 
1,263,527 


54,946 
51,322 


124,544 
112,765 


1,017,747 
990,626 


90,476 
89,798 
1,678,171 
1,567,167 


103,262 
99,815 


130,830 
124,734 


396,001 
383,009 


156,244 
147,412 


191,226 
173,260 


3,376,260 


3,065,588 


277,415 
242,259 


153,720 
122,176 


638,795 
562,302 
204,464 
181,878 
1,164,555 
1,027,228 


— 63 


L 4.9 


+- 3.4 


+- 6.0 


+- 10.4 


+ 10.1 


+ 14.5 


+25.8 


+13.6 


+12.4 


+13.4 


Food 
$(000) 


30,661 
28,492 


21,113 
19,619 


750,66! 
675,624 


72,384 
63,773 


74,804 
70,254 


27,226 
25,222 


30,810 
28,701 


48,308 
44,606 


36,030 
33,505 


36,018 
33,533 


56,117 
61,911 


251,109 
259,005 


13,635 
13,207 


20,887 
20,381 


182,205 
179,251 


19,130 
19,520 


398,137 
385,966 


17,261 
17,163 


20,930 
20,537 


78,232 
77,793 


46,144 
44,352 


45,974 
43,028 


933,880 


876,259 


64,986 
58,870 


31,427 
25,906 


146,459 
134,533 
49,012 
46,035 
282,560 
261,699 


— 9.4 


— 3.1 


an 


1. 4.0 


6.8 


6.6 


+-10.4 


+ 8.0 


General 
Merchandise % 


$(000) 


11,030 
11,375 


10,036 
9,774 


458,029 
435,666 


26,386 
23,359 


42,289 
41,837 
11,846 
12,216 


11,506 
11,866 


24,082 
23,613 


14,949 
15,418 


14,896 
15,362 


25,750 
30,226 


265,418 
290,449 


4,407 
4,569 


22,165 
21,892 


225,061 
238,179 


9,724 
10,575 


233,903 
238,871 


12,730 
13,404 


25,757 
26,831 


41,876 
47,524 


10,408 
10,737 


10,779 
10,413 


271,227 


269,352 


27,872 
26,968 


14,145 
12,460 


94,862 
90,036 
29,518 
27,115 
163,203 
150,269 


Gain 


— 3.0 
+ 2.7 


+ 5.1 


—14.8 


- 3.5 


t- 3.4 


+ 13.5 


+ 54 


+ 89 


+ 8.6 


Radio 
$(000) 


6,042 
5,227 


5,943 
5,142 


168,159 
140,851 


15,509 
12,006 


18,351 
15,963 


5,415 
4,685 


8,409 
7,275 


8,677 
7,320 


6,523 
5,643 


6,817 
5,775 


11,172 
11,350 


63,426 
60,442 


3,427 
3,056 


7,818 
6,682 


50,570 
46,236 


5,240 
4,943 


103,918 
92,978 


6,580 
6,037 


5,496 
4,996 


25,924 
23,765 


12,533 
10,821 


9,879 
8,507 


233,141 


201,357 


13,594 
11,525 


12,828 
9,718 


36,022 
30,139 
13,158 
11,047 
59,708 
50,152 


Metropolitan Area Sales, 1950 vs. 1948 (Cont.) 


Furn.-House- 


%o 
Gain 


-+-15.6 


+-15.6 
+19.4 


+29.2 


+15.8 


+16.1 


+15.8 


+-18.0 


+32.0 


+19.5 


+19.1 


+19.1 


~ Auto- 


motive 


$(000) 


29,939 
19,873 
15,564 
10,556 
958,234 
615,090 


81,514 
48,485 


63,495 
42,332 


26,118 
17,234 


29,847 
19,812 


56,286 
36,821 


27,200 
18,055 


30,669 
20,358 


52,340 
40,824 


256,253 
191,759 


11,347 
7,792 


37,514 
24,685 


215,051 
151,860 


19,783 
14,448 


339,624 
238,501 


27,846 
19,617 


25,668 
17,950 


101,097 
72,235 


24,293 
16,875 


24,164 
16,013 


590,220 


393,595 


53,688 
34,646 


32,798 
19,009 


123,194 
80,628 
45,076 
29,810 

247,756 

163,859 
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+68.1 
+-50.0 
+515 
+-50.7 
+529 
+-50.7 


+506 


+282 


+-43.0 


+-40.0 


144.0 


+509 


50.9 


55.0 


72.5 


-52.8 


512 


51.2 


e Carolinas 


each year 40% 
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Metropolitan Area Sales, 1950 vs. 1948 (Cont) 


Met. TotalRetall ~ Seneral Furn.-House- Auto- 
Area Sales % Food °%, Merchandise %/ Radio ‘. motive %, 
No. Major City Year $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain 


NEW YORK (cont.) 
170SM ELMIRA 1950 101,262 + 12.3 22,20) - 5: 9,458 -+- 8.7 6,186 -+19.1 24,877 
1948 90,196 21,148 8,699 5,193 16,452 
96 NEW YORK— 
N.E. NEW JERSEY 195013,836,276 + 9.4 3,733,960 -+ 6. 1,263,649 ‘ 933,621 -+-15.l 1,741,157 
(For New Jersey figures 
only, see state listing for N.J.) 
1948 12,652,074 3,517,083 1,274,710 811,197 1,162,760 


116 ROCHESTER 1950 498,984 -+ Il. 117,018 : 68,002 : 30,516 106,835 
1948 491,277 118,400 73,128 28,523 76,853 
142 SYRACUSE 1950 358,543 + |. 88,899 ‘ 45,844 A 17,280 -+ 8. 68,642 
1948 353,617 89,716 48,779 15,996 51,90! 


150 UTICA—ROME 1950 292,068 -+-13. 74,583 - 7. 24,451 -+ 8. 16,051 +18. 51,747 


1948 258,150 69,091 22,505 13,555 34,279 
NORTH CAROLINA 
7 ASHEVILLE 1950 108,789 -+-18. 22,096 --14. Lied: Hie oe 6,398 +24. 22,518 
1948 91,799 19,297 16,500 5,132 13,966 
26 CHARLOTTE 1950 226,920 +23. 41,448 —-19. 34,013 +-12. 12,948 +28. 49,594 
1948 183,964 34,588 30,166 10,095 29,523 
43 DURHAM 1950 93,579 + 3. ore + . 13,756 ; 6,932 + 8. 20,817 
1948 90,125 16,840 14,480 6,368 14,669 
FAYETTEVILLE 1950 61,864 -+-16. 12,553 +14. 9,526 + 7. 3,289 15,069 
1948 53,161 10,963 8,874 2,638 9,460 
56 GREENSBORO— 
HIGH POINT 1950 195,471 -+-10. mattis - F: 49,470 + Il. 13,502 39,000 
1948 177,448 33,761 48,986 12,057 26,006 
112 RALEIGH 1950 128,750 +23. 23,014 -+-20. 16,759 -—-14. 8410 -+-28. 32,634 
1948 104,098 19,151 14,700 6,557 19,445 
159 WINSTON-SALEM 1950 109,269 -+-12. 22,374 -+10. $735 + 4. 7,657 -+-20. 23,298 
1948 97,003 20,342 15,133 6,380 15,030 
OHIO 


| AKRON 1950 411,112 + 2. 102,313 , 65,170 5 18,388 -++ 9. 96,631 
1948 403,116 103,814 68,622 16,797 68,049 
22 CANTON 1950 276,724 + 3. 66,030 : 29,811 ‘ 17,961 -- &. 54,723 
1948 268,010 67,196 32,436 16,606 38,815 
29 CINCINNATI 1950 898,019 + 2. 224,562 : 122,704 , 45,409 + 7. 173,238 
1948 879,847 225,629 131,746 42,272 125,702 
30 CLEVELAND 1950 1,609,980 -+ 5. 408,85! -+- 2. 240,957 : 83,410 312,839 
1948 1,523,834 398,325 249,145 74,716 217,166 
33 COLUMBUS 1950 515,100 + I. 107,811 4 81,03! : 27,863 -- 5. 107,433 
1948 506,564 109,351 87,471 26,500 78,177 
37 DAYTON 1950 461,330 + 3. 105,748 . 65,778 : 22,741 + 7. 92,558 
1948 446,616 106,234 71,459 21,115 65,819 

58 HAMILTON— 
MIDDLETOWN 1950 136,008 + 2. 34,919 ‘ 9,753 . 8,138 + 8. 28,320 
1948 132,802 35,107 10,595 7,524 20,435 
76 LIMA 1950 92,496 + 3. 20,394 ‘ 12,756 é 4,607 -+- 7. 18,596 
1948 89,343 20,477 13,853 4,269 13,190 
79 LORAIN—ELYRIA 1950 133,949 + 3. 35,214 : 10,270 ; 7,094 -++ 7: 26,339 
1948 129,827 35,710 11,300 6,599 18,824 
PORTSMOUTH 1950 62,506 + 3. 15,277 ‘ 7,890 : 3,789 -+- 8. 13,464 
1948 60,447 15,366 8,571 3,503 9,550 
SPRINGFIELD 1950 109,483 + 3. 25,454 ; 12,122 : 6,254 -+ 8. 25,017 
1948 105,634 25,567 13,169 5,782 17,744 
TOLEDO 1950 449,652 A 102,802 : 63,186 J 25,058 » 107,202 
1948 442,946 104,616 68,694 23,542 77,783 

WHEELING— 


STEUBENVILLE 1950 272,156 + I. 74,752 : 30,446 . 17,277. + 6. 49,913 

(listed also under West 

Virginia) 1948 268,024 76,165 32,575 16,179 36,568 
162 YOUNGSTOWN 1950 486,251 + 3. 123,426 - 55,829 26,020 + 9%. 103,831 


1948 468,623 125,587 60,31C 23,739 72,866 
OKLAHOMA 
99 OKLAHOMA CITY 1950 358,662 +12. 64,463 + 8. 52,180 + 3. 22,538 100,791 
1948 317,913 59,179 50,661 19,103 66,315 
149 TULSA 1950 269,240 + 5. 53,035 + . 35,405 16,666 76,795 
1948 254,405 52,570 36,502 14,901 52,587 
OREGON 


108 PORTLAND 1950 795,230 -+- 3. 172,012 : 139,276 ‘ 40,919 + 8. 181,53! 
1948 772,318 172,314 148,273 37,751 130,520 
183SM SALEM 1950 107,360 + 7. 20,882 -—- 2. 12,150 + . 6,962 30,724 
1948 99,566 20,474 12,143 6,052 20,788 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Rand-McNally study shows 
Grand Rapids as major 
‘up-trend” market! 


Fairchild “Aerial Surveys 


First among large cities and second among all cities, Grand Rapids 
leads in June Rand-McNally national survey with an overall 
business rise of 23% over June, 1950! 


Today, when effective, economical selling at the local level is so 
108,493 important, it is well to remember that Grand Rapids is the hub 
daily of a “Billion Dollar Western Michigan Market.” Grand Rapids has 


P 300 diversified industries and a monthly payroll of $18,000,000. 
net paid 


The Booth-published Grand Rapids Press, with one paper, reaches 
97% of all Grand Rapids homes! 


Ask for new market folder. 


a alll A. H. Kuch The John E. Lutz Co.; 


110 E. 42nd Street, 435 N. Michigan Avenue 
For further facts, wre New York 17, New York, Chicago 11, Illinois, 


Murray Hill 6- 7232 Superior 7- ‘4680 


Grand Rapids Press 


one of 8 Booth Michigan newspapers 
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Met. 
Area 
No. Major City 


PENNSVLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN— 
BETHLEHEM—EASTON 


5 ALTOONA 
45 ERIE 
59 HARRISBURG 


67 JOHNSTOWN 


72 LANCASTER 


178SM NEW CASTLE 


103 PHILADELPHIA 

105 PITTSBURGH 

113 READING 

130 SCRANTON 

157 WILKES-BARRE— 
HAZLETON 


187SM WILLIAMSPORT 


161 YORK 


RHODE ISLAND 
109 = PROVIDENCE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


24 CHARLESTON 


31 COLUMBIA 


57 GREENVILLE 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


134 SIOUX FALLS 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 

7 KNOXVILLE 

86 MEMPHIS 

93 NASHVILLE 

TEXAS 


163SM ABILENE 


6 AMARILLO 


iI AUSTIN 


15 BEAUMONT— 
PORT ARTHUR 


167SM BROWNSVILLE— 
HARLINGEN—McALLEN 


34 CORPUS CHRISTI 


35 DALLAS 


44 EL PASO 


Year 


Total Retail 
Sales ys 
$(000) Gain 


1950 433,565 
1948 401,807 
1950 122,455 
1948 =:113, 101 
195@ 232,039 
1948 215,241 
1950 285,973 
1948 265,132 
1950 225,955 
1948 210,329 
1950 232,051 
1948 215,371 
1950 93,998 
1948 87,437 
1950 3,681,757 
1948 3,345,506 
1950 2,183,471 
1948 1,985,201 
1950 261,143 
1948 230,547 
1950 222,687 
1948 205,268 
1950 331,364 
1948 305,435 
1950 93,407 
1948 86,354 
1950 184,909 
1948 172,775 
1950 660,940 
1948 635,800 
1950 125,097 
1948 113,208 
1950 136,965 
1948 120,446 
1950 151,050 
1948 135,827 
1950 88,889 
1948 88,093 
1950 213,053 
1948 197,849 
1950 262,311 

1948 250,505 
1950 537,541 

1948 485,432 
1950 307,137 
1948 278,083 
1950 = 79,965 
1948 67,008 
1950 141,124 
1948 §=118,532 
1950 163,387 
1948 138,692 
1950 230,934 
1948 193,67! 

1950 201,699 

1948 169,638 
1950 168,240 

1948 141,350 
1950 793,005 

1948 704,804 
1950 §=191,293 

1948 159,834 


+ 4.0 


Food 
$(000) 


106,462 
101,391 
36,353 
34,615 
56,744 
54,220 
62,436 
59,867 
58,815 
56,601 
46,401 
44,239 
24,837 
24,177 
886,412 
834,242 
586,798 
551,321 
57,955 
57,523 
61,425 
58,788 


86,319 
81,506 
24,735 
23,558 
44,285 
42,274 


165,906 
167,567 


31,565 
29,928 
24,309 
21,967 
30,910 
29,653 


14,631 
14,573 


46,717 
44,917 
59,732 
58,975 
96,247 
90,496 
63,023 
58,896 


13,359 
11,595 
22,799 
20,103 
32,775 
28,927 


50,240 
43,521 


44,413 
38,656 
35,728 
31,118 

141,373 

129,541 
39,550 
34,374 


%, 
Gain 


+ 2.7 


General 
Merchandise % 


$(000) 


42,543 
44,586 
14,249 
14,946 
25,246 
26,482 
31,642 
32,385 
39,586 
41,847 
22,702 
23,813 
8,261 
8,665 
539,264 
539,278 
345,279 
351,298 
24,607 
23,829 
24,651 
24,927 


40,661 
42,655 

9,786 
10,265 
18,520 
20,237 


64,430 
68,469 


11,312 
11,209 
14,805 
14,159 
19,968 
21,043 


12,126 
12,989 


26,183 
26,776 
39,646 
41,072 
125,145 
121,626 
41,915 
41,560 


11,439 
10,575 
9,725 
9,104 
17,113 
15,794 


27,569 
25,488 


23,316 
21,602 
18,370 
16,808 
160,989 
156,382 
31,381 
29,012 


Gain 


am 


+ 4.6 


+ 8.2 


Furn.-House- 


Radio 
$(000) 


31,647 
27,847 
9,846 
8,666 
14,574 
12,829 
17,822 
15,852 
12,896 
11,357 
13,461 
12,399 
6,974 
6,139 
220,509 
190,408 
110,044 
96,167 
18,325 
15,527 
14,934 
13,127 


22,304 
19,633 
5,358 
4,717 
13,827 
12,448 


37,870 
34,417 


8,468 
7,305 
8,591 
6,636 
11,280 
9,243 


5,076 
4,934 


14,859 
13,250 
19,010 
17,244 
26,078 
22,182 
18,676 
16,104 


3,925 
3,117 
9,110 
7,289 
9,125 
7,364 


16,650 
13,222 


11,457 

9,031 
11,214 

8,942 
43,660 
37,299 
12,430 
10,276 


Metropolitan Area Sales, 1950 vs. 1948 (Cont. 


To 


Gain 


+25.4 
+17.1 


+21.0 


 Auto- 
motive 


$(000) 


90,096 
61,99! 
21,204 
14,344 
49,114 
33,416 
61,755 
42,142 
44,555 
30,433 
50,342 
34,215 
19,144 
12,952 
605,613 
405,431 
415,393 
274,927 
55,784 
36,534 
32,193 
21,921 


58,333 
39,463 
20,280 
13,719 
37,444 
25,331 


126,484 
89,036 


31,050 
20,771 
40,872 
26,286 
38,130 
24,661 


25,480 
18,241 


46,175 
31,596 
55,582 
38,827 
135,963 
88,833 
77,505 
51,676 


29,260 
17,959 
39,268 
24,240 
38,718 
25,174 


56,517 
34,888 


47,913 
29,726 
46,618 
28,735 
182,070 
124,734 
45,893 
28,330 
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° 


Gabe 


+453 


+478 


+42.) 


+495 
+555 


+546 


+-39,7 


+538 


Eostern 


SEPT 


Detroit Means Business 


7 


vey 
, io 
r ig / 


4144 7 


ee 4 LITT 


2.1 


95 ° ege 
Today, 56% of all Detroit families own 
5.5 their homes..........48% are SINGLE, 
46 DETACHED houses. No other major 
United States city has as high a proportion Make YOUR sales pitch direct to these 
™ of its families living in self-owned, SINGLE home-owners through The Detroit News, 
eh Detroit’s HOME newspaper. The News 
DETACHED homes... each with its own . ; 
™ plot of green lawn surrounding it. delivers this market’s largest weekday and 
; Sunday trading area circulation, 76% of 
3.2 That’s what makes Detroit an out- which is HOME-DELIVERED by exclu- 
3 standing market-place for such a wide sive News’ carriers. That’s why The Detroit 
- diversity of home products... . everything News carries nearly as much linage as 
Uv 
from garages to grass seed, furnaces to BOTH OTHER DETROIT NEWS- 
a air-conditioners, house paint to floor wax. PAPERS COMBINED. 
62.0 
53.8 
464,940 . 
righest weekday circulation D t t N 
62.0 »f any Detroit newspaper e r Oo l e WwW ~ 
571,757 THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
61.2 highest Sunday circulation 
n Detroit News’ history owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
62.2 ; 
A. B.C. figures for 6-month period 
ending March 31, 1951 
46.0 
62.0 Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under managern-ent of A. H. KUCH Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Metropolitan Area Sales, 1950 vs. 1948 (Cont-.) 


Met. ~ $(000) Gain $(000) Gain $(000) Gain § $(000) Gain $(000) Gai, 
Area Sales % Food % Merchandise % Radio yA motive % 
No. Major City Year Total Retail General _———Furn.-House- _ Auto- 


TEXAS (cont.) 


FORT WORTH 1950 453,695 -+-12.7 80,55! -+ 8.9 113,403 -+ 3.0 20,060 -+15.6 92,87; 5)» 
1948 402,391 73,946 110,131 17,350 61,152 

53 GALVESTON 1950 125,064 + 7.2 27,664 -+ 3.6 12,152 — 4.2 9,040 -+-13.7 23,360 +45) 
1948 116,620 26,714 12,686 7,953 16,085 


61 HOUSTON 1950 908,432 +-11.0 206,228 -+ 9.3 109,695 — .| 64,310 +168 208,692 150, 
1948 818,603 188,600 109,766 55,070 139,024 


74 LAREDO 1950 46,441 + 18.7 10,130 -+14.6 6,794 + 8.2 2,270 -+25.9 8,028 +62) 
1948 39,120 8,842 6,281 1,803 4,956 


82 LUBBOCK 1950 143,344 -+23.4 21,015 +20.1 19,886 --12.1 8,060 -+28.3 46,536 +4675 
1948 $116,184 17,504 17,734 6,283 27,761 


123 SAN ANGELO 1950 74,889 -+-19.8 14,051 -+-15.2 10,334 -+ 8.2 4,587 +25.9 20,431 +4629 
1948 62,528 12,196 9,554 3,643 12,612 


124 SAN ANTONIO 1950 465,220 -+-18.5 100,827 +-12.8 68,845 -+ 8.0 26,158 -+22.2 101,569 +614 


1948 392,717 89,355 63,722 21,408 62,858 
184SM TEXARKANA 1950 73,242 +17.4 17,029 +14.2 8511 + 7.5 3,377. +24.1 16,168 1544 
(listed also under Arkansas) 
1948 62,364 14,910 7,919 2,722 10,471 
151 WACO 1950 136,878 +19.5 28,989 -+-15.0 17,830 + 8.2 8,149 +25.9 36,827 +620 
1948 114,536 25,216 16,484 6,471 22,733 
156 WICHITA FALLS 1950 108,043 +19.7 19,591 +15.2 11,014 + 8.2 6,303 +25.9 33,164 L618 
1948 90,285 17,004 10,182, 5,005 20,496 
UTAH ba 
98 OGDEN 1950 81,432 + 7.8 16,952 + 3.6 7,252 — 2.0 5,537 +12.0 14,746 +458 $] 
1948 75,572 16,366 7,402 4,943 10,117 
122 SALT LAKE CITY 1950 296,037 +10.6 59,813 + 69 50,520 + 1.0 21,576 +10.7 58,050 +500 
1948 267,573 55,930 50,042 19,494 38,705 
VIRGINIA | 
175SM LYNCHBURG 1950 72,794 + 1.3 13,742 — 3.5 11,398 —14.2 3,623 + 3.5 15,706 +364 
1948 = 71,858 14,244 13,278 3,499 11,513 é 
179SM NEWPORT NEWS 1950 113,954 +14. 27,390 + 55 12,070 — 1.0 7,102 -+20.0 28,750 +66. It's 
1948 99,838 25,958 12,190 5.917 17,310 hov 
97 NORFOLK— 
PORTSMOUTH 1950 375,623 + 8.2 90,462 + 4.5 31,554 — 3 24,104 +19.2 75,442 +442 So 
1948 347,279 86,585 31,650 20,216 52,305 
114 RICHMOND 1950 353,931 + 4.2 72,507 +- 1.7 65,247 — 4.1 23,469 + 9.6 62,844 +408 On 
1948 339,794 71,287 68,013 21,413 44,646 tio 
115 ROANOKE 1950 146,048 -L11.7 32,184 + 7.9 15.912 + 1.9 12,285 +149 29,184 +518 an 
1948 130,719 29,836 15,608 10,695 19,227 
WASHINGTON 
131 SEATTLE 1950 779,376 + 3.4 168,872 + .8 133,855 — 5.0 39,894 +10.1 149,242 +40. 
1948 753,744 167,605 140,911 36,231 106,498 
136 SPOKANE 1950 227,939 + 2.1 43,794 — 5 35,626 — 6.2 11,232 + 9.2 56,840 +387 
1948 223,147 43,995 37,987 10,286 40,972 
143 TACOMA 1950 220,850 + 1.6 52,371 — 1.7 23,080 — 7.2 12,305 + 6.2 53,932 +38.2 
1948 218,285 53,285 25,661 11,585 39,02! 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON 1950 252,223 -— 2.7 57,856 — 6.3 43,949 —12.3 16,483 + 1.8 57,214 +324 
1948 259,302 61,755 50,096 16,196 43,206 
62 HUNTINGTON— 
ASHLAND 1950 179,907 + 2.9 41,971 — 5 23,153 — 8.7 10,834 + 7.7 43,523 +403 
1948 - 174,853 42,163 25,356 10,063 31,014 
154 WHEELING— 
STEUBENVILLE 1950 272,156 + 1.5 74,752 — 1.9 30,446 — 65 17,277 + 68 49,913 +365 
(listed also under Ohio) 
1948 268,024 76,165 32,575 16,179 36,568 
WISCONSIN 
DULUTH—SUPERIOR 1950 223,825 — 6.3 56,117 — 9.4 25,750 —I4.8 11,172 — 1.6 52,340 +28.2 
(listed also under Minnesota) 
1948 238,859 é1,911 30,226 11,350 40,824 
55 GREEN BAY 1950 100,487° + 3.0 19.910 — 3 13,856 — 6.0 6,696 + 7.9 19,306 +399 
1948 97,582 19,972 14,745 6,204 13,799 
70 KENOSHA 1950 76,209 + 3.6 19,044 — 6 4,751 — 8.2 3,486 + 8.1 15,593 +403 
1948 73,587 19,163 5,177 3,226 11,185 
173SM LA CROSSE 1950 71,803 + 3.4 16,337 — 9,579 — 8.6 3,789 + 8.0 12,929 +403 
1948 69,445 16,440 10,474 3,507 9,215 : 
84 MADISON 1950 176,154 + 1.9 33,513 — 1.8 19,511 — 7.0 7,651 + 64 33,068 +39.0 
1948 172,953 34,113 20,988 7,194 23,796 : 
88 MILWAUKEE 1950 967,260 + 44 213,792 — 4 159,936 — 4.1 50,809 -+10.0 200,057 +427 ' 
‘948 926,279 214,039 166,693 46,198 140,013 
Hl RACINE 750 «118,871 + 3.5 28,664 — 6 8,064 — 8.3 7,140 + 7.0 24,017 40.6 
948 114,884 28,845 8,794 6,675 17,076 
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in the Southwe 
regardless of city size! 


It’s not how many times you're at bat that counts — it’s 
how many hits you get that wins ball games — and sales! 


So keep your eye on the ball and remember that ONLY 
08 ONE newspaper in the Southwest has a Sunday circula- 
tion batting average of well over a quarter of a million 
families — The Sunday Oklahoman! 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


MORNING 146,901 
3 


KLAHO 


ROP COLOR 


Full color will be available daily and 
Sunday this fall. Until then we con- 


COMBINED 


263,179 
EVENING 116,278 


A CITY TIMES 


= 


2 “Magazine | 


The Sunday Magazine section of The 
Daily Oklahoman leads the league in 
the Southwest in the number of homes 
reached. It leads in reader interest, too, 
because it’s locally-edited, locally-print- 


7 tinue to offer one and two-colors and ed... gives its readers what they want. 
black. | Ask your Katz representative for success 
6 i stories. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. * THE FARMER-STOCKMAN °* WKY-TV, OKLAHOMA CITY * Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
T SEPTEMBER 1, 1951 “7 


phone your 


h ‘time and ex 
yourselt both « 


“Telephone Your Industrial Supply Distributor" for prompt, 
dependable service on Chheeland wisi Drills, Reamers and 


Distributor FIRST! And save 


pense. 


other tools bearing the famous <> trade mark. The arrangement 


of the words has been changed from time to time, as ilhustrated 


I 


al 


wve—but the message a 


ways has been the same. 


Since 1940 we have been making this suggestion month after 


month in all of our advertising—and it’s just as timely today. What- 


ever tools, equipment or supplies vou may require, you will save 


time and money by calling vour Industrial Supply Distributor first. 


Even in the case of hard-to-get items, you'll find that often he is able 


w speed deliveries. For your Distributor is a favored customer of 


many factories; he has “first call” om their production. 


THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. 


1242 Eust 49th Street 


Detroit 2 + 


Stockrooms:; New York 7 « 


° Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Chicago @ + Dallas 2 + San Francisco S + Les Angeles 58 


£. PB Barres, Lid, london W. 3, England 


Thousands of customers depend upon these services. 


When You're Tempted 
To Cut Out Distributors... 


. . « or to market some or all of your production through 
mill supply houses, you will want to consider the five ways 
in which your sales methods will be fundamentally affected. 


Defense buying has flooded most 
manufacturers of industrial products 
with twice as many orders as they 
can fill—which may have caused a 
few to ask: “Should we cut down 
or eliminate sales through distribu- 
tors . 


now ?” 

Others, who have been contemplat- 
ing a switch-over from direct selling 
to selling through industrial distribu- 
tors, find themselves trying to get 


68 


the right answer to: ‘Should we be- 
gin to sell through distributors . 
now ?” 

It may be interesting to examine 
each situation. In examining both 
situations, it is assumed that the mer- 
chandise is the type that can be prop- 
erly sold through industrial distribu- 
tors. The more common products sold 
through distributors are hand and 
electric tools, pipes, valves, fittings, 


casters, cutting tools, abrasives, belts 
packings, paint, hoists, brushes, hose. 
grease, steam specialties, compressors, 
pumps, rope, cordage, bolts, nuts, 
screws, etc. 

When a manufacturer questions 
cutting down or eliminating sales 
through distributors, usually it is be. 
cause he has not fully considered how 
much more it would cost to sell dj- 
rect. 

Our present national network of 
industrial distributors has evolved as 
the most practical and economical 
way to get industrial supplies from 
the manufacturer to the ultimate 
user, 


5 Basic Services 


One manufacturer of pipe thread- 
ing equipment puts it this way: “Al- 
though we like many of our distribu- 
tors very much personally, we don't 
sell through distributors because we 
love them. We sell through distribu- 
tors because that’s the most econom- 
ical way for us.” 

1. Distributors maintain local 
stocks: There are approximately 
2,000 industrial distributors in the 
United States, and their average in- 
ventory in stocks is more than $300, 
000. Few manufacturers can afford 
to maintain equivalent warehouse 
stocks to provide localized service for 
their customers. Some distributors 
carry as many as 30,000 products 
and can spread the cost of maintain- 
ing, selling and delivering over all 
their stocks. If this were not true, 
the distributor could not afford to 
provide this service any more than 
the individual manufacturer can. 

2. Distributors take the place of 
stockpiles in each individual plant: 
Actually, each distributor’s warehouse 
is a local pool of stockpile serving 
several hundred customers—because 
each plant cannot afford its own 
stockpile, neither can our country 
economically support several  thov- 
sand individual plant stockpiles. Be- 
cause distributors invest their own 
money in these stocks, they  tailor- 
make them to each community, to 10- 
sure rapid turnover which leaves no 
dead stocks. 

3. 4d manufacturer needs only 4 
few salesmen to work with distribu 
tors: If he sold direct he would need 
hundreds. The national industrial 
distributor network also enab'es 4 
manufacturer to obtain more quickly 
and less expensively information trom 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL. 


Merchandising Director, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
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...for example, the 22 owners of neighbor- 
hood-located Northwest Food Stores featur- 
ing brand name products that top Oregon 
shopping lists! 


Organized to advertise as a group, Northwest 
Stores sell with The Oregonian! A full page 
every week delivers a big brand name mes- 
sage into 34,865 more shoppers’ homes than 
reached by any other Oregon Market* news- 


papet. 


Results for you: A half-million baskets 
of brand names first month ... volume 
up 25% in all stores! 


: You can get more store-owner push and shop- 
OW to meet : pers’ acceptance for your products when you 
use The Oregonian, giving you (and helping 
grocers sell) 230,801 families daily. Meet them 
your best in their newspaper — The Oregonian! 
FO ae ae ee 2 oe ee oe ee 
grocery products 3 
* The Oregon Market gives you all Oregon 


and 7 Southwestern Washington 
* 
in Oregon... 


counties like this: 


City & Retail THE 
Trading Zone OREGONIAN 
47.9% Market Food Sales LEADS IN CITY 
Balance of AND RITZ 
Oregon Market PLUS FULL 
52.1% Market Food Sales MARKET 
COVERAGE 
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ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee all 
Write for 3 new folders on 
Food Sales Facts in Oregon 


the Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Largest Circulation Newspaper in the Northwest 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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his customers and prospects. 
4. Distributors simplify paper 


*From Industrial Distribution. 
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manuta 


romers 


work for the manufacturer because obvious 
the average distributor serves several turer a 
* * hundred plants. He inquires and pur. B® loca 
what’s BIG in this chases for all of them; consequently, In 5 
the manufacturer receives relativel -edbagaatt 
few inquiries, fewer and larger pur- = 
chase orders and in turn has fewer their n 
- quotations and invoices to prepare, age 
ane J Even credit extension is handled lo- =~ 
1. oe | n O i) cally by the distributor. much 
- 5. Distributors provide 24-hour would 
service to plants: Most distributors gt 
“i and 40,000 other eating places ? are available for emergency deliy eries A > 
at all times of day and night, includ- 
ing weekends. This, of course, builds ect onl 
good will for the manufacturer since “ 
the distributor represents him. The Bare 
importance of continuous service is oa 
magnified on war production when tia 
lack of equipment might stop all out- er 
disttl 
pur. produc 
What Turnover Rate? toughe 
questi¢ 
To thousands of manufacturers, In | 
these benefits are vital to their con- pointe 
tinuing success. Before a manufac- pany 
turer throws overboard or in any throu; 
way gambles with his distributor to do 
setup, he should make sure that he tion p 
doesn’t need it now, and won't need period 
it postwar. Right now, some plants right 
could sell their entire capacities with- tribut 
out distributors. They might even be questi 
able to let all or most of their sales- shoul: 
men go and still keep going. They tribut 
probably could maintain a_ healthy uct 1 
backlog if all advertising and sales sold 
promotion was stopped. For a while be ne 
ce —that is! But no smart manufacturer and 
the answer is would try it if he intends to stay in ture 
business. ment 
G. H. Halpin, executive vice-presi- for t 
dent, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
A & facturing Co., declares: 
E “The distributor knows the manu- 
facturer—the people—the methods of 
getting orders to the manufacturer v 
expediently; his local stocks and rece 
services make the difference between chro 
a plant closing down or continuing whic 
to operate ... the distributor becomes volu 
more important in defense and war.” conc 
The average distributor’s stock tool: 
turns over six times a year. That 1s they 
proof that he has scarcely any ead vet 
stock. A breakdown* of the average shor 
dollar a distributor takes in is: (9/2 Act 
cents for the merchandise itself, 954 licit 
cents for office and administration beer 
| work, 3% cents for warehousing ind first 
| delivery, 744 cents for sales anc en- talk 
| gineering, 114 cents for taxes and unit 
1-1/3 cents for profit. The average 5 ( 
distributor salesman services 14> ac- tab! 
counts and for each outside salesman lf 
he has five men inside. Natur«'ly, ber 
all local personnel serve both ‘he eas 
loo 


e 


1 


manufacturer and his ultimate cus- 
-omers and prospects. It should be 
obvious that no individual manufac- 
| afford to provide this kind 


turer C 


ot local zed service. 
In effect, a manufacturer benefits 
<s much as if he were one of a num- 


ber of manufacturers who _ pooled 
their needs and hired a common sales, 
engineering, warehousing, and finan- 
cial branch. The local distributor is 


much more likely to succeed than 
would any scheme of that kind be- 
-ause he is in business for himself. 


He has to make good .. . or else! 
The cautious manufacturer may sel- 
ect only established distributors whose 
success is either achieved or assured. 

Should we begin to sell through 
distributors... mou’? 

Manufacturers of industrial sup- 
plies, who never have sold through 
distributors (either new or older 
products), are confronted with a 
tougher problem in answering that 


question. 

In the first part of this article we 
pointed out many reasons why a com- 
pany that has been properly selling 
through distributors should continue 
to do so during the present mobiliza- 
tion period or even the war economy 
period that may lie ahead. If it is 
right to continue to sell through dis- 
tributors, why should there be any 
question as to whether a company 
should start now to sell through dis- 
tributors? ‘Theoretically, if the prod- 
uct is one that should normally be 
sold by distributors—then it should 
be now; that is, if the law of supply 
and demand doesn’t distort the pic- 
ture so much that special arrange- 
ments have to be devised to allow 
for today’s shortages. For example: 


Ward Leonard Did This 


The Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
recently announced a new portable 
chrome plating device. It is a specialty 
which could be sold easily in large 
volume by industrial distributors who 


concentrate on the sale of cutting 
tools and allied products—that is, 
they could sell them if they could 
get then. But the critical materials 


cd, . ° . ° 
Shortage is hamstringing production. 


Actuall;, the inquiry response to pub- 
licity :eleases on this product has 
been heavy enough to dispose of the 
ist year’s output direct without even 
talking *o a distributor. So, with few 


ints being produced, this company 
s compelled to use restraint in es- 
tablishing its network of distributors. 


If they should appoint a large num- 
ber ot Jistributors (which would be 
fasy now that most distributors are 
looking around for more products to 
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NEW YORK CITY 


from stocks in the city 


GET SPOT-STOCK SERVICE FROM: 


ai: BL, 


LEHIGH 4 TRUCK 24 HOUR 50-MiILE 
WAREHOUSES LEHIGH FLEET DELIVERIES 


Make sales orders stick... give your men the edge of selling a 
full line on hand for next morning delivery. Get details today 
of Lehigh’s warehouse-distribution service for sales efficiency. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE 
& TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Telephones: (NY) Rector 2-3338 (NJ) Bigelow 3-7200 
102 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark 5, New Jersey 


To Your — Year’s 


Data File 


Even before official 1950 
U.S. census figures are released 
they’re out of date! 


A recent study shows that from 
April 1950 through April 1951 
... fifty-one thousand* new year- 
round residents have settled 

in Miami, Dade County, Florida. 


For details of how you can 
get your share of this 

new business call our Rep... 
The Bolling Company. 


* Source: Research Department 
Florida Power and Light Company 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC - NBC 
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sell) and could supply each one with 
only a handful of platers, then they 
might unnecessarily irritate all of the 
distributors. 

The plan Ward Leonard has for 
solving this aggravating marketing 
problem is simplicity itself. It is one 
frequently used for consumer prod- 
ucts such as glass wax and Polaroid 
cameras: establishing distribution in 
one market center after another. 
Sometimes this method is indicated 
because production hasn’t reached its 
peak. Other times it is the smart way 
to build national distribution on a 
limited promotional budget. Ward 
Leonard plans to adapt this succes- 
sive market technique to its situation. 
It plans to start with only a few in- 
dustrial distributions—not adding any 
more until the factory’s output stead- 


ily exceeds the sales of the original 
distributors. This averts antagonizing 
a large number of distributors who 
would receive only token shipments. 

Another advantage in this method 
is that it confines sales activity into 
a definite test area, permitting the 
manufacturer to develop, test and per- 
fect his sales policy and his sales pro- 
motion technique in a relatively small 
territory. It provides, too, the oppor- 
tunity to supervise distributors and 
customers at the start, making sure 
they correctly use the device. No 
bugs are expected in this development. 
If any are found, they can be thrown 
out quietly in this constricted district. 
By the time materials are again avail- 
able Ward Leonard will be able to 
perfect the details of its distributor 
policy, missionary, advertising and 


promotional support. Distributors cap 
be lined up on a “‘when and if” basis. 

Such a plan enables a manufac. 
turer to profitably utilize the war 
economy period in getting ready to 
shift into high gear when the time 
comes. If a manufacturer elects ty 
wait for more normal times before 
launching sales through distributors, 
he still would have to go through this 
period of experimentation and he'd 
be delayed by just that much. 


"Where to Find and How to Choose You 
Industrial Distributors" will appear in the 
September |5 issue of SALES MANAGE. 
MENT. “14 Practical Ways to Help You 
Distributors—Now" appeared in SM, Aug. |5. 
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TO COMBAT TEENACIDE 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


interesting 
Kids Learn 


SM, July 15, carries an 
article titled “What These 
May Save Lives.” 

James A. Kemper is given just credit 
herein for his battle against “teenacide.” 
His work has been pioneering and effec- 
tive . hats off to him! 

But while credit is being given where 
due, may I point out that the objective 
making young drivers good drivers 
has drawn the contributing interest of 
thousands. A great many of the nation’s 
high schools now have _ safe-driving 
courses as the photo you used _ shows. 
But what that photo does not show is that 
these courses are more than in-class study 
activity. 

Coast-to-coast, 


franchised automobile 


dealers have accepted a_ responsibility 
in these driver-training programs. Last 
year alone automobile dealers loaned 
some 6,000 new automobiles to high 
schools, adding practical driving oppor- 
tunity to this important death-cheating 
training. These cars, averaging $2,000 
each in value, represent a 12-million- 


dollar loan by dealers. 

Education toward safe driving is a 
continuing community need. Automobile 
dealers have recognized this have 
made cars available to high schools since 
the start of this program will con- 
tinue to, in the best community interests. 


HENRY LIEBSCHUTZ 

President 

Advertising Inc. of Washington 
Washington, D. C. 


All hail to the auto dealers for their 
part in furthering the campaign to cut 
the auto accident rate among teen-agers. 
—The Editors.) 


SUGAR CRISP'S PACKAGE 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Pages 72 and 74 of the August 1 issue 
of Sales MANAGEMENT paint a_ very 
damning picture on our Post’s Sugar Crisp 
cellophane package—which might be 
Worthy of brief explanation. 

On July 18, 1950, we began to pack 


Sugar Crisp in a properly protected pack- 
age with an easy-opening device. As 
rapidly as we could get equipment and 


packaging material, we moved from cello- 


Phane to the package—with the last cello- 
phane processing taking place on Febru- 
ary | 1951—so that for almost six 
months all Sugar Crisp has been in a 


rigid package that does not tear, does not 
spill, is not messy for storing after open- 
ing, and that keeps the product fresh. 

It seems to me that your researcher de- 
a mild reproof for being so far 
dehind on developments. Don’t you agree? 


WesBy R. PARKER 


SEPT=MBER I, 1951 


General Manager 
Post Cereals Division 
General Foods Corp. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


(The answer: The new Sugar Crisp 
package hadn’t had time to register with 
housewives when the field work on SM’s 
package survey was done. There was a 
necessary lapse of time between field work 
and printed report because only half the 
findings were subject to mechanical tabu- 
lation; the remainder had to be done by 
hand. Sugar Crisp’s original packaging 
troubles arose largely out of the fact that 
the product, like some other cereals, is 
hygroscopic. A product of this kind 
always poses some packaging headaches. 
—The Editors.) 


WHY SALESMEN QUIT 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


As an interested reader of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, I would like to know whether 
we might have your permission to reprint 
an editorial in the July 1 issue, page 112, 
titled “Why Salesmen Pull Up Stakes.” 

That story makes a lot of sense to us 
and we would like to call it to the atten- 
tion of some of our rehandlers throughout 
the country as well as to our own sales 
organization. . 


J. H. MacKay 

Assistant Manager for 
Consumer Selling 
Johns-Maaville Sales Corp. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Under editorial comment on page 112 
of the July 1 issue there is a thought- 
provoking article on turnover among 
salesmen which appears to lay most of 
the blame on immediate supervision. 

This editorial particularly intrigues me 
because it points up a problem which ap- 
pears to be ever-present in building a 
sales organization. But while it defines 
the problem very well, it doesn’t appear 
to present a program that might help 
solve it. ... I am wondering where more 
good information might be had on how 
to improve leadership qualities in super- 
Visors... . 


C.. D. Cox 

Manager 

West Disinfecting Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 


(Subscribers MacKay and Cox refer 
to SM’s comment on the findings in a 
research study conducted by the Agency 
Management Association, Hartford, Conn., 
in which unhappy relations between sales- 
man and supervisor were shown to be 
the major cause for sales turnover in the 
insurance field. The same situation almost 
certainly exists in many other industries: 


SM’s editors believe that clear recognition 
of the nature and importance of the 
problem can lead to management meas- 
ures which will to some extent alleviate 
it. We believe that some ofthe sales per- 
sonnel consultants have put a finger on a 
key factor when they point out that much 
of the trouble is rooted in unwise selection 
at the supervisory level. “Too many com- 
panies pick branch managers because they 
are good salesmen, without regard to 
their potential as managers of men. Thus, 
they often spoil a good salesman and 
make a poor manager.’ SM is seeking 
some helpful articles on the whole subject 
for winter publication—The Editors.) 


STOICS VS. HEDONISTS 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We all enjoyed the “Case of the Hard 
Bottom Chairs” in the August 1 SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Apparently people outside 
of our organization read it too. There 
are, however, two schools of thought. One 
group agrees heartily with our sentiments, 
and says, “Be comfortable at all costs.” 
The other group offered suggestions as to 
how to keep people seated motionless at 
sales meetings. Typical of such suggestions 
was the one that recommended special 
sand-paper-lined men’s shorts... . 


EDWARD P. PEARSALL 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Prat-Daniel Corp. 

South Norwalk, Conn. 


(See SM August 15, page 56.— The 
Editors.) 
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Sheffield Tube V. P. 


's Washi “Little Show” ! 
ao 
G-E’s Washington “Little Show > 
They're G Selling Devi wh 
ey're Group Selling Devices oh 
son 
\ 
Scene: Federal Room, Statler Ho- times they’re pretty elaborate affairs, roo! 
tel, Washington, D. C. A group of with cocktails, buffet supper or even a 
General Electric engineers one by a full course dinner. In essence, wa 
one are getting to their feet to ad- they're just variations on a salesman fric 
dress the audience on some highly setting up samples in a hotel sample atu 
technical matters having to do with room. inte 
General Electric’s contributions to A typical show might open at, say, the 
television. 5:00 p.m. G-E will have invited enjc 
perhaps 150 to 200 government men vite 
The Audience: a group of elec- interested in chemicals, or electronics " 
tronic engineers who, it so happens, or some other class of products. The hibi 
congregate in Washington. (It’s to Washington sales staff would have espe 
these engineers that station owners put down the names of the guests, un 
go for technical advice. ) inviting them to bring interested ally 
What’s going on is this: G-E is friends. So, the products would be tim 
holding one of its periodical Wash- shown, not just to those already Riess 
ington exhibits and meetings which familiar to the sales staff but to new mel 
are planned for the express purpose people as well. Ho 
of presenting company research find- A man walks in, registers, shakes Ste 
ings and company products to highly hands briefly with company offceis of 
selected audiences drawn mostly, who show him into the exhibit room. gen 
now, from Government offices con- There are booths, each of which gest 
T. C, Sheffield, Pacific Coast manager. | cerned with procurement for defense. in charge of a sales engineer ready ca.’ 
has been made first vice president of The intense natalia Suilellie sive pains A aie. é 2 < shy 
The Shelicld Tube Corporation, heme e meeting described briefly above to answer questions—engineers who 10 
offices, New London, Conn. Getting ahead | was billed as “Advances in Tele- sell rather than salesmen who engi- bine 
in business like Mr. Sheffield are thou- | vision.” Because color TV was being neer. equ 
ands of regular Wall Street Journal | talked about just then, not only the “How does this gadget work?” pel 
readers throughout the nation—execu- : < ‘ é : : pone : a ok - 
Meus esl Gls slice Whee alee co la | COM mCtrs come, but quite a few mem- What does it replace: Is it in it’s 
fluence decisions on planning, production, | bers of the press who scented news. production?” “When will it be?” izec 
selling and buying. (Adv.) G-E holds these little trade shows “How long does it take to fill an wo! 
; —E when there are new products to show order?” These are the typical ques- fore 
ff ld S b ‘plained ions. People ask: ‘“‘Where is yo 
off, or old ones to be explained to tions. People ask: ere is your I 
ad o Rr J newcomers in procurement. Some- plant?” “Could I visit it?” “Whom hol. 
« ave 
SY THAN JUST AN - 
smi 
~7\| ORDINARY SIGN... 
\ 
Anthraft’ he’ 
in ¢ 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED “% thir 
“PLASTIC SIGNS var 
NEON: PLAS ROW GS $6740 With be 
~ Ser 
abl | t Ten: 
” in | 
They're not only the most attractive, but are 
built to rigid specifications so that they can out 
be guaranteed against electrical and me tha: 
chanical defects. Actual audited customer 
research shows the entire construction to be act] 
999/1000 perfect. Some companies, by: buy- . 
ing Artkraft*, have cut their maintenance ing 
cost to 1% of that to which they have been son 
accustomed. 
a tha 
Today’s investment in Artkraft* signs works 
for you for many years to come. I 
Mass production methods make possible the Mi 
world’s finest signs at competitive prices. Ad: 
Let our design and engineering staff pre- N. 
pare for you, without obligation, color sketch Kr: 
a distinctive sign to fit your needs. Write Mr 
further details and brochure, “How tc ges} 
tp a Successful Dealer Sign Pro- <a 
to 
TEN-GALLON FELTS, bronco shirts and "Zonolite” embroidered on loud red ties will be the one 
— Artkhraft SIGN CO. garb these 50 Western Mineral Products Co. sales representatives don when they call on as 
Division of Artkraft* Mfg. Corp. lumber and building material dealers this fall to promote Zonolite's "Fall Round-Up” insule- Wal 
1137 E. KIBBY ST. LIMA, OHIO tion campaign. Dealers have already been forewarned of the “cowpoke" promotion through mai 
LS ee A advanced mailings. At a recent sales clinic, Harvey Steiff, sales manager for WMPCO told ser 
* Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. his men to "display it—sell He brought along "Johnny," of Philip Morris fame, 4 tor 
living proof that tie-in displays are important. else 
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do | write to?” There isn’t much 
talk about prices and discounts. That 
comes later, maybe months later, 
when somebody is actually buying 
something. 

Next to the exhibit room is another 
room where a bar has been set up and 
a buffet is being served. People 
wander back and forth, make new 
friends, collect General Electric liter- 
ature describing the things they’re 
interested in, which they discuss with 
the salesmen and each other. They 
enjoy themselves and hope to be in- 
vited to the next. 

There have been lots of these ex- 
hibits. When there’s a new product, 
especially a consumer product, it’s 
unveiled at a press conference, usu- 
ally in New York City. G-E some 
time ago developed a system of wall 
heating for large apartment develop- 
ments. It was exhibited at the Astor 
Hotel in New York City and at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago for writers 
of the building magazines, and for 
general circulation media. The big- 
gest show, “More Power to Ameri- 
ca,’ traveled around the country in 
10 streamlined trains carrying tur- 
bines for jets and scores of other 
equally imposing products. People 
came to the trainside to look. Often, 
it’s a matter of attracting a special- 
ized audience. Now more companies’ 
work is for the Government, there- 
fore shows are staged in Washington. 

It’s of course easier for G-E to 
hold such an exhibit than for the 
average company, which is much 
smaller. 

Yet, anybody who has products 
he’d like to exhibit across the board 
in Government could do it. If you’re 
thinking of it and it’s a product for 
various branches of Defense, it would 
be wise first to write to the Industrial 
Services Branch, Department of De- 
fense, Washington 25, D. C. Men 
in that branch can help you to make 
out an invitation list. ‘They suggest 
that you explain in your letter ex- 
actly what your problem is in reach- 
ing the Government. It may be that 
some other method, less expensive 
than an exhibit, is recommended. 

If it’s a civilian product, write to 
Murray Kramer, General Services 
Administration, 18th and F Streets, 
N. W., Washington 25, D.C. Mr. 
Kramer never has been asked to sug- 
gest an invitation list, but he’s ready 
to «ry to make up an appropriate 
one-—if you want him to. Describe 
as well as you can what groups you 
Want to see your products and how 


many. If, like G-E, you intend to 
serve something, say so on the invita- 
tion. In Government as anywhere 


else it’s a lure. 
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hich reaches more families 


ere are the coverage tacts 


(Corporate Limits) 


LIFE.........26% 
POST.........20% 
LOOK.........16% 

COLLIER’S.........15% 
Parade... 1000 a... annus 


of 20% coverage in 48 
with the Wisconsin adjacent markets of 1,000 


State Journal or more population 


and the picture is similar 
in all Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 
Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in nearly 


2000 Markets 
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Daytime audience up 16.3% 
Nighttime audience up 22.3% 


(According to Nielson, Ist half 1951 vs. Ist half 1949, full network average audience) 


If you want to sell your product to the maximum number of people 


on the Pacific Coast, Don Lee is the best medium to use. Don 
Lee can deliver your sales message to more Pacific Coast 
people through their own local major selling medium at a lower 
cost per sales impression than any other advertising medium. 
Don Lee offers more per sales dollar than anyone else on the 
Pacific Coast because Don Lee broadcasts your message 
‘ locally from 45 network stations in 45 important Pacific 
Coast markets with all the local selling influence and 
prestige that you need to do a real selling job in each 
local market...where your sales are actually made. 
Don Lee is the only selling medium actually designed 
to sell consistently to all the Pacific Coast. That’s why 
Don Lee consistently broadcasts more regionally sponsored 
advertising than any other network on the Pacific Coast. 
Don Lee delivers more and better and the advertisers who 


sell the Pacific Coast know it. 
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the Pacific Coast | 


bt he Nation’s Greatest Regional Network @@ 2+), 8 5 42 


, Xe WILLET H. BROWN, President * WARD D. INGRIM, Executive Vice-President BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
yy {ane NORMAN BOGGS, Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


a> , } 1313 NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
: % Represented Nationally by JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 
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. and fabricated in New Orleans and re-exported. 


17 Cost-Saving Ways 
To Use Our “Free Ports’ 


Import part of your raw materials? Export some of your fin- 


ished products? 


If you take advantage of facilities 


offered by six Foreign Trade Zones in the U. S. A. you can 


escape payment of import duties and other domestic taxes. 


Two southern manufacturers make 
metal roofing strips and materials. 
Part of the output is marketed in 
tropical lands. Some of the raw ma- 
terials such as roll aluminum are im- 
ported from the United Kingdom and 
Belgium. 
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Normally, that would mean (1) 
paying a United States import duty 
on the foreign metal brought in, (2) 
paying an overseas customs charge to 
the nation in which the finished 
roofing material is finally marketed. 

But in neither case do these com- 


panies pay this double duty. Their 
products compete more favorably in 
tropical Latin countries because they 
have worked out a plan for legally 
avoiding the U.S. import duty on 
roofing strips destined for overseas 
sale. Yet, they handle the finishing 
and fabrication work with their own 
skilled American crews, using domes- 
tic machinery. 

Other manufacturers have a simi- 
lar opportunity. All they need to do 
is to acquaint themselves with For- 
eign Trade Zones. There are six of 
these zones in the United States: 
New York, New Orleans, San An- 
tonio, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle. Each is, in effect, a tiny, 
self-contained free port. 

Here, as outlined in a_ brochure 
issued by Board of Commissioners, 
Port of New Orleans, New Orleans 
15, La., are 17 ways in which you 
can operate in Foreign Trade Zones: 


The 17 Ways 


You can land and store dutiable 
or non-dutiable goods without cus- 
toms expense or formalities. You can 
“manipulate,” manufacture or ex- 
hibit your goods—repackage, .assem- 
ble, grade, clean, mark, mix with 
other foreign or U.S. merchandise. 
You often can process goods into a 
class subject to a lower rate of duty. 
Example: separating stones from ring 
settings and reassembling after entry. 

You can enter goods, after required 
manipulation or manufacture, into 
customs area on compliance with cus- 
toms regulations or you can re-export 
the goods. Merchandise can be in 
original package and amount, or it 
can be repackaged as desired. This 
can save you from advancing large 
sums for bonds and duty payment. 
And you can save, too, by shipping 
in bulk and then packaging in smaller 
parcels in the zone. 

You can cut duty costs by marking 
in the zone any merchandise not 
properly marked before shipment. 
Otherwise you pay the regular duty 
plus a 10% ad valorem penalty for 
improper marking. 

You can cut duty costs by sorting 
out merchandise which fails to meet 
U.S. market standards and either de- 
stroy it or re-export it to other coun- 
tries where requirements are lower. 

You can cut duty costs by not pay- 
ing on “shrinkage.” That’s the part 
of stored merchandise lost through 
evaporation or seepage. Liquor, to 
bacco, nuts, and similar commod ties 
lose weight in this way. 

You can cut insurance costs. When 
goods enter through customs and 
then are stored, insurance is carried 
ot duty-paid value. Storing them in 
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a foreign-trade zone allows you to 
insure them for actual goods value. 
The difference can be big on items, 
such as liquor, that carry high duties 
and excise taxes. 

You can cut handling and office 
expenses and have your buyers ex- 
amine and sample your merchandise 
stored in the zone. 

You can store goods with no time 
limit—remember, no duties or excise 
taxes have to be paid as long as the 
goods are in the zone. ‘That saves you 
the interest on duties. It is a cheap, 
quick way to insure adequate inven- 
tories for the U.S. market. You also 
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A 9-County Market 


with 
AUTO SALES of 
$60,961 ,000* 


*Sales Management, 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 


The JOURNAL & SENTI.- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
et. 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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can borrow against warehouse re- 
ceipts issued for goods stored in a 
zone without posting a bond. 

You can ship and store goods which 
are under “‘quota”’ restrictions. Quan- 
tities in excess of quota then can be 
held awaiting the next quota period. 


No Penalty 
You can transship original or pro- 
cessed goods without penalty of cus- 
toms duty and are free from draw- 
back headaches. Those headaches 
come from waiting to collect the 


99% refund supposed to be paid by 
the U.S. Treasury Department when 
a previously dutiable article is ex- 
ported as a part of processed goods. 

You can move goods in and out of 
a zone with little restriction. Regu- 
larly imported goods on which duty 
has been paid can be moved from a 
customs area into a zone, combined 
with other items, and returned to 
customs free of duty. 

You can move U.S. goods into the 
zone under customs supervision and 
return it freely to customs territory. 

You can hold auctions of your 
goods in the foreign-trade zone. 

You can protect yourself when ex- 
porting food to the U.S. by sending 
it through the foreign-trade zone. 
There it may be examined, inspected, 
conditioned. Small lots may be en- 
tered and passed on separately by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 
Having large lots sampled and ex- 
amined, as in normal import pro- 
cedures, may mean rejection of the 
whole amount. 

You can land goods at any port 
and have it transferred to the zone 
under bond. But the merchandise is 
subject to inspection and possible re- 
fusal by customs to grant entry. 

You can change your mind and 
save the duty. If you bring goods into 
the zone and the American market 
slumps, as it did some time ago in 
foreign automobiles, you can divert 
the shipment to other markets. 

You can move your own machin- 
ery, equipment, and supplies to the 
zone for manipulation purposes. 
When finished, you can then re- 
export them or import them on pay- 
ment of duty. Or, of course, you can 
use zone facilities or have U.S. equip- 
ment brought into the zone. 

These free ports are something 
new in the American marketing pic- 
ture. That is the reason why John 
Boyd, manager of the New Orleans 
Foreign Trade Zone, believes so few 
U.S. sales executives know all the 
savings and _ short-cuts they can 
achieve by taking full advantage of 
zone facilities. 

Mr. Boyd points to this example: 


“Goods made in the U.S. and des. 
tined for sale overseas can escape a 
3% federal transportation tax if the 
export sales manager consigns them 
to a Foreign Trade Zone instead of 
shipping them direct by rail to the 
port itself.” 

Mr. Boyd also points out that the 
idea of zones such as these is not new, 
European countries have had then— 
in the form of free ports—for a long 
time. For customs-payment purposes, 
the zones are considered to be out- 
side the U.S. 

An advantage of zone storage is 
seen in this case cited by Mr. Boyd: 

“An importer brought in a lot of 
British-made goods destined for the 
department store market. If he had 
imported them in the normal way, 
he’d have paid tremendous duties, 
tying up his capital until he was able 
to make the sales. Instead, he stored 
them in the zone. He took out sam- 
ples for selling purposes only. Cus- 
toms permitted him to do this by 
posting a bond, which was returnable 
when the samples were again stored 
inside the zone fences. Then, with 
his samples, this importer embarked 
on a sales tour of the Mississippi 


Valley. 
Immediate Delivery 


“This importer later told me what 
an important advantage this proce- 
dure is. Formerly, he’d sold from 
samples, then ordered the goods sent 
out from England. When he ap- 
proached a buyer and made the sale, 
the question of delivery dates always 
arose and—under the old system— 
the best he could say was four to 
five months. That meant the loss of 
many sales, since the seasonal factors 
which made his offering attractive 
to a department store buyer in the 
spring made the same goods unac- 
ceptable and unsalable in the fall. 
Now, however, he is able to say: 
‘T’ll have them in your hands within 
five days.’ A quick wire to his New 
Orleans office makes it possible to 
‘import’ the required amount of 
English goods—no more—and keep 
the rest in duty-free zone storage un- 
til more sales are made.” 

Another way is to store goods, 
then go through the customs routine 
when ready to import. Under this 
method, duties are assessed on the 
final form of the goods, not on the 
raw content as under the first plan. 

Mr. Boyd is amazed that so ‘ew 
businesses elect to take advantage ot 
everything that can be done in For- 
eign Trade Zones. He says the reason 
probably “‘is the fact that they’re so. 
new in the U.S. method of moving 
ocean cargoes.” 
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“A Good Product, But 


Too Hard to Sell’ 


That's what appliance retailers told General Air Condition- 
ing Corp. when they launched General Chef, a combination 
range and refrigerator. But today GAC has 4,000 dealers. 


As told to James H. Collins 


BY JOHN B. DEVITT + Sales Manager 


General Air Conditioning Corp. 


A little over two years ago we pro- 
duced the first hand-built model of a 
combination gas range and refriger- 
ator. Our marketing problems, how- 
ever, still had'to be solved. 

Our product had these advantages: 
General Chef, the trademark we 
gave to our hybrid, was new in idea, 
saved $100 or more on the cost of a 
separate range and _ refrigerator. 
Equally important, it saved space, 
taking up only four square feet of 
floor space. We anticipated a good 
demand from motels, small apart- 
ments, in-feeding for work forces of 
about a dozen employes, home bars, 
big houses remodeled into suites. We 
also believed that appliance and hard- 
ware dealers could successfully use 
General Chef to open up new terri- 
tories. However, we quickly en- 
countered these difficulties : 

First efforts in marketing through 
trade representatives over the country 
showed that our selling would be a 
missionary job—even on the revival 
order. The trade could not be ex- 
pected to do it. If one appliance 
dealer in 50 saw the possibilities and 
was willing to undertake the promo- 
tion, that would be a high ratio. Per- 
suading distributors and jobbers to 
do the promotion among dealers was 
even less promising. 

To solve our marketing problem 
we decided to: 


1. Have our own sales force of 
engineer-salesmen concentrate on that 
one cealer in 50 who would work for 
the fture—and it has turned out to 
be the near future. 

2. Set up distributors — after we 
had built up retail distribution. 

3. Advertise in publications going 
to architects, builders and property 
owners who could specify our Gen- 
eral Chef in dozens of installations. 
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4. Advertise to the housewife in 
general and home-making magazines. 


Dealers who shared our faith and 
enthusiasm now can see a substantial 
business ahead of them. Today we 
are nationally selling several models, 
including two electric range combina- 
tions. 

The engineer-salesman rarely ap- 
plies for work with as small a com- 
pany as ours. We went to colleges 
for engineer graduates who aspired 
to learn how to sell, offering a first 
job that would provide sales training 
and an opportunity to grow with a 
young organization. (While our com- 
pany is 17 years old, and originally 
built and installed commercial air- 
conditioning equipment, it is new so 


far as General Chef combinations are 
concerned. We went into this new 
line in the belief that there is a grow- 
ing demand for quality-built combina- 
tions—all of which has proved sound. 
We now consider it an asset to retain 
our original corporation name which 
is well known in its field.) 

For these young graduates it was 
not an easy choice but, with one ex~ 
ception, all of them are still with us. 
They are now salesmen and are doing 
excellent work in opening up green 
territory. They were paid apprentice 
wages when they started to work in 
our factory in Los Angeles. They 
worked on the assembly line to learn 
what goes into our appliances and 
why. After that they were assigned 
to the service department. Ideally, the 
training period should be about two 
months, but men are needed in the 
field and we sometimes send them out 
before that. 

In the West we supply appliance 
and hardware dealers direct from our 
regional sales warehouse offices. In 
the East salesmen also work from 
regional offices, but after building up 
a cadre of retailers in the area, the 
warehousing and shipping end of the 
business is turned over to an appliance 
distributor. The salesmen then have 
more time for missionary selling. 

Where are the best markets for 
our kind of specialized appliances ? 

A college town is always good, the 
General Chef combinations being 
just the thing for married students’ 
living quarters. Towns where resi- 
dences are being remodeled into small 
apartments, where there are motels, 
hotel suites and cabins, where houses 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


CHESTER 


Contrary to the popular 
conceptiun, the majority 
of the 7,500 people who 
build the mighty Sun 
ships do not live in 
Philadelphia. 


They LIVE, PLAY and 
BUY in Delaware Coun- 
ty ... They read and be- 
lieve in HOME-TOWN 
daily. 


THE 


CHESTER TIMES 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


are moved by the hundred as they 
are in Los Angeles to make room for 
speedways—all these are prime areas. 

One of our salesmen goes into a 
town, looks for live dealers. A first- 
rate dealer wants to know many 
things. How is the General Chef 
made? What kind of company stands 
behind it? How much servicing will 
he be called upon to do? How is he 
going to live with customers who buy 
it? He sees the potential market when 
it is pointed out. This combination 
is new, but is it gadgety? Cooking 


a couple of inches above a refrigera- 
tor? What kind of insulation, refrig- 
erating unit, refrigerating gas? A 
salesman who talks appliance lan- 
guage can answer: Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas provides insulation; Freon 
12 gas is the coolant; Cutler-Ham- 
mer makes our controls, etc. 

The distributor, too, has questions 
to ask, and a factory-trained salesman 
who has closed deals in the dis- 
tributor’s territory can answer them 
convincingly. 

Our men go into a community and 


"QUAD-CITIES 


a unique combination of Go cities 
in 2 states -on the Mississippi River 


but intimate 


as 4 Aces 


The Quad-Cities are tied by physi- 
cal proximity, by business and 
social bonds into one large metro- 
politan unit. Together the cities 
cover 50 square miles on the banks 
of the Mississippi. Here 234,256 
Quad-Citians live as residents of this 
82nd metropolitan area in popula- 
tion. (S. M. Survey of 162 metro- 
politan areas.) A profitable market, 
certainly. 


Good Marketing Men Know This 234,000 Market 


What looks like a tough job is easy when 
Metropoli- 
instead of 4 
separate cities. Alert space and time buy- 
ers have learned this fact and are using 


you know that the Quad-City 
tan area is a 234,000 unit 


the knowledge to good advan- 
tage in schedule preparation. 
Up-to-date information is now 
available in a brochure that 
graphically portrays the 


THAT COVER 


NEWSPAPERS 
3 QUAD-CITIES 


OF THE 4 


ROCK 


ISLAND 
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Ze ROCK ISLAND 
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THE ALLEN-KLAPP Co. representing ARGUS & 


“en cs aoe 


Quad-City Market — clearly, concisely. 
How to make profitable sales to Quad- 
Citians whose per capita E.B.I. ranks 14th 
among 162 metropolitan areas is something 
worth knowing about. For 
your copy, write to either The 
Dispatch, Moline, Ill.— The 
Argus, Rock Island, Ill. or 


WHBF, Rock Island, Ill. 


RADIO AND TV THAT COVER 
THE ENTIRE QUAD - CITIES 


MOLINE 


ROCK ISLAND CO. 


4S tn 


"Zi MOLINE \ 
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obtain data from newspapers, cham. 
bers of commerce, business organiza- 
tions, architects and hotel men. ‘hey 
seek out key buyers who are building 
and remodeling. They pass these leads 
on to the newly-signed retailer. 

Now we are developing the mar- 
ket beyond power lines and gas mains. 

When magazine advertising was 
started in mid-1950, we had a new 
problem: talking to women. Up to 
that time we had talked to men about 
economizing space and investment, to 
get rentability. But women . . . we 
found it was necessary to make them 
feel that this combination appliance 
would add to convenience, comfort, 
appearance. 

“A new 2-in-1 cooking-refrigerator 
combination” was our first theme. It 
was so successful that we_ have 
strengthened it: “Cook on your fe- 
frigerator.”’ Women have a voice in 
home planning, remodeling, furnish- 
ing, in planning cabins and_ beach 
homes. They figure in many sales we 
thought were made only to men. 


25 Inquiries Daily 


All our advertising through West- 
Marquis, Inc., is strongly merchan- 
dised to deals, planned to get qual- 
ity inquiries which will pay for dealer 
and sales work. At present we receive 
an average of 25 inquiries daily. Per- 
centage of sales to inquiries cannot be 
figured because often months elapse 
between an inquiry and sale. 

We have approximately 4,000 deal- 
ers in the U.S., giving us 50% of the 
outlets upon which to build distribu- 
tion on this pattern. 

The General Chef can be operated 
on liquified petroleum gas. We are 
using ‘direct mail to reach bottled gas 
dealers. With each direct mail piece 
we send a dealer order blank. ‘This 
simple device is surprisingly produc- 
tive. It works like the addressed en- 
velope with tardy accounts: increases 
collections. 

As we learn more about our mar- 
ket, our line broadens to give dealers 
added units to sell in particular cases. 
We now have six appliances, one gas 
range and refrigerator, two electric 
range and refrigerator units of- differ- 
ent voltages, one +'-cubic-foot re- 
frigerator for western conditions only, 
and two table-top refrigerators, one 
providing a kitchen work table on 
top of the refrigerator, the other de- 
signed in mahogany finish, for offices, 
hotel suites and similar places. 

This is our pattern. With a small 
but efficient sales force, and advertis 
ing of modest proportions—as appli- 
ance promotion goes—we have gone 
national in a way that assures future 
growth. 
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a Ben Dutty & Sleepy-Bye! 


‘1 am not in the promotion department of New York stores did so well with Sleepy-Bye that 


The News, but I cannot resist telling you of the Modella Manufacturing Co., the maker, added two 


f > intermediate sizes, and summer seersucker models! 
success of the Sleepy-Bye ads... 


Its initial success in New York, plus a liberal 


... writes Ben Duffy, president of BBDO. It was mark-up, helped Sleepy-Bye get fast distribution. 
darn nice of him to write! For thirty years, man and Pretty soon better dressed babies everywhere will 
boy. Mr. Duffy has probably put The News on as do their sleeping in Sleepy-Byes! 
many schedules as anybody in the agency business. W, Pray é 

HILE The News gets its readers relatively 


Slee i. r is < © ale rer-s -per Ss nine . es 
leepy-Bye is a flannelette over-sleeper (sleeping young, the response to the Sleepy-Bye advertising 


bag to you) for babies, zippered, Sanforized, warm, wae wot from babies; but pareits, There.aee 0 let of 
comfortable, convenient, safe —$2.98 per each. It parents with babies in the New York market, and 
The News reaches most of them. The Sunday News. 
Well, when Sleepy-Bye made its New York debut, all editions, with more than 4,000,000 circulation, 
Gimbel’s gave it a big welcome with a full page in reaches parents with and without babies all over 


the Sunday News, Metropolitan Edition which has the country! 


started in four colors and two sizes. L and S. 


more than 2,000,000 circulation. Even if your product is not for parents or 
babies, there is still no faster and cheaper way to 
More than 7000 Sleepy-Byes...were sold by find customers—or outlets—than The News. Like 


the Gimbel promotion in The News. And other to hear about some of our other successful advertisers ? 


New York News 


DAILY. . more than 2.225.000 
SUNDAY more than 4,000,000 
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TACOMA 


Think of Tacoma as the 
Pacific Coast city with 
the greatest GAIN in 
1949 and 1950 depart- 
ment store sales. (Still 
UP in 1951, too!) 


Think of Tacoma as a 
market which can be 
effectively covered 
ONLY by the News 
Tribune’s dominant 
83% coverage. 


Ask Sawyer, Ferguson, 
Walker! 


Ficow 
N T 


ews Tribune 


Over 82,000 Circulation, A.B.C. 


and K TNT 


Transit Radio 


Food in Wonderland 


If you’re in the food business, the display business, or the pack- 
aging business, and you want to be jolted right out of your shoes, 
I suggest that you take half an hour (on your next visit to New 
York if you’re an “outlander”’) to visit Manhattan’s newest food 
market. It’s one of the Food Fair units, and it’s located in the new 
bus terminal building at 41st St. and 8th Ave. You can buy ostrich 
eggs, aoudad and llama steaks, pheasants and quail. You grind your 
own coffee, test your own electric bulbs, get your cold beer out of a 
ceiling-high refrigerator that has talking signs. You fish, out of a 
barrel, king-size dill pickles (“Special today”) for which you plank 
down a penny a piece. You can buy the makings of a dinner that is 
Italian, Cantonese, Spanish, Pennsylvania Dutch. On_ the second 
floor there’s a kitchen that disgorges fresh batches of cooked foods 
and salads every hour. In short, it’s Atomic Age merchandising 
spiked to the nines with showmanship. I went over merely to look. 
But I came out with all the groceries I could carry. Had to take a 
taxi home! 


Self-Training for Sales 


He was a young salesman, starting his fourth year in selling. 
In his own words, he was “doing all right, I guess.” But he was 
beginning to get the feeling that he was stalled on dead center. He 
explained to me: 


"| don't want to be an average salesman. | want to be at least in the 
top 10%. - The company calls us into the factory once a year and fills us 
full of product information, but all the training we get in salesmanship is 
what brushes off on us during our periodical branch sales meetings. What 
| want to know is this: What can | do myself that will help me get where 
| want to go faster than I'd get there if | just plug along as | have been 
doing?" 


It seemed to me that his recognition of the need for some self- 
education and his determination to do something about it already 
had him on his way. So we pulled over a pad of yellow paper and 
developed this 10-point plan, setting it up in the form of command- 
ments : 


|. Find the time to do some systematic reading for profit. Include 
at least these things: some reading of good source materials on the 
technique of salesmanship; some reading on the industry and its 
problems; some reading on how to get along with people. 


2. Make periodic tape or record recordings of your sales talk. 
Listen to the results. Study them. What are the weaknesses? How 
can they be corrected ? 


3. Study and improve your sales vocabulary. Get away from the 
generalities and the cliches. Dig up an array of specific words that 
accurately and interestingly describe your product and the values 
the customer may expect to receive from it. Practice using them until 
they “come natcher’ly.” 


4. Find at least one authoritative list of salesmanship fundamentals 
and review it at least six times a year. 
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Make a practice of carrying and presenting clean and orderly 
sales tools and exercise some ingenuity and imagination in designing 


new sales tools. There’s a lot of practical wisdom in the old saying WE WORK FOR 


that “Good tools make a good workman.” 


5, Develop and discipline yourself to maintain control of the in- and GET 


vestment of your own time. One of the most simple and effective 


ways of doing this is to RETAIL TIE-INS 


7, Make a habit of planning . . . and setting down on paper... 
the plan for the day and the week ahead. 


8. Study how you can more effectively co-ordinate your personal  *AND—WE REPORT THE 
sales presentations with the company's advertising and sales pro- | 
motion. Your company’s advertising is doing the spade work for RESULTS BACK TO YOU! 
future sales for you; it is building prestige and good will. If you | 


‘ s S z Want to bolster your distribution, or introduce a 
merchandise it properly, your work will be easier. 


| new product? Give us an assignment and we'll 
° | ot onl t yo roduct on the dealers shelves 
9. Learn how to "use the user." When you create a satisfied cus- . ” sg ah nage “ai 
° ee e ° -— we move if rig into customers omes! 
tomer, make him a center of influence for future sales. Ask him to 
suggest additional prospects. Persuade him to give you performance 
records and statements of his evaluation of your product so you can 


make these things part of your ammunition for other prospects. | FORT SMITH 


10. Talk shop with successful salesmen. Ask them to tell you how | ARKANSAS 
they made this or that difficult sale. Try to translate what they did | — , 
on those occasions into principles. Find out where they get leads, | pode 10 Western raresengpeer 8 
how they use sales tools, how they follow up after the sale to insure and 4 Eost-Contres CE MILLION — 
buyer satisfaction and set the stage for future orders. The top- | Y eculation oe Oe 
notchers prosper because they’ve learned how to make customers out | is ni + vork from the if 
of one-time buyers. Analyze their techniques and make a conscious i tire area. 


effort to apply them. 


ding Area—com: 


35048 ABC 


On first consideration this may sound like a tough schedule. But Southwest pce 
the more we study the work-habits of people who are big money FORT SMITH TIMES 
makers in their fields because they are experts, the more we realize Ss uthivest Times Recor 
that superior accomplishment is the product of systematic study and a : 
practice plus a generous measure of self-discipline. 


If a salesman is not getting reasonably good production, or is not 
showing the reasonable degree of progress that all workers should SECONDARIES 
show as they gain experience, there are only three explanations: 


SEPARATE 


Here are 3 markets 
that are influenced 
— : ‘ : a F by the HOME- 
(1) The man is miscast in his job and had better get out of it TOWN poper. Cir. 


culation from with- 


and into work better suited to his temperament and aptitudes; (2) out has little or no 
he just isn’t working; or (3) he isn’t working right. The third Te 

reason is the one that explains most cases of indifferent sales per- 
formance. Any salesman, on his own individual initiative, can BARTLESVILLE 
accomplish wonders in learning to work right. OKLAHOMA 


. Zone is com- 
ding vl Effec- 
test of 


The ideal job situation for any man is one in which he derives both The gated a anh 
| r ' 
fun and moral satisfaction out of his work in addition to a pay check. — gehen income is gree 
i a 
And you begin to get the fun when you've passed the tough early stages wr 


1) Oklahoma secondary merits 
‘ ? | : | 
of learning and have begun to acquire some competency in your art, ci 


your profession, or your trade. Selling is no exception. It, too, gets EGiuinER-ENTERPRISE 
progressively more rewarding in terms of the sheer enjoyment derived | 

from it. Ask any top-notch salesman if he ever feels better all over than 

he does at the end of a day when he's done good work and has the 

results and the sense of accomplishment that goes with it! 


\s for the moral satisfaction, I earnestly wish that more prac- 
itioners of selling realized clearly that selling is what makes our 
‘onomy tick. Our cherished American standard of living is the 
‘oduct of salesmanship, and only salesmanship can sustain and 
pand it. That’s the magnificent truth out of which any salesman 

uld derive his sense of moral satisfaction. 


{ do not know how conscientiously the young salesman I men- 
tioned will follow through on the 10-point assignment for self- 
learning. But I’d be willing to wager that, if he takes only half of 
the program to heart, he’ll double his income in eighteen months. 


Managing Editor 
A. R. HAHN 
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In Behalf of Better Letters 


This is the first of a group of six articles by 


Charles Bury on the “how” of making every 


letter a sales letter. Later articles will discuss 


how to shorten letters . 


stop a letter . 
letters 
letters . 


. . how to start and 


. . how to put personality into 
. . how to use tactful wording in 
. and how to say “no”. Mr. Bury 


is the head of a correspondence consulting 


firm with headquarters in Dallas, Texas. 


The second article will appear in the Sep- 
tember 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


The ABC's of Effective 


Sales Letters: 


Be Friendly...Write from Your Heart 


If you feel that too many of your sales letters are stiff and 


cold, study these six basic rules for putting more spon- 


taneity and warmth into them. Make your letters reflect the 


desire to serve ... write to a person, not to a postmark. 


Letters can be cold, blunt, austere, 
and strictly business, or they can be 
warm, friendly, tactful, and under- 
standing. They can make friends— 
or lose them. They can build good 
will—or tear it down. 

Your everyday, routine correspon- 
dence can make the right impressions 
for your company—or the wrong 
ones. Letters make 85% of the con- 
tacts you have with your customers. 
That means that most of your cus- 
tomers form their impressions of 
your company through the letters they 
receive. Your letter is practically a 
photograph of your company. 

Why not make sure that your let- 
ters are creating the right impres- 
sions? How? By putting in each 
letter you write a spark of human 
friendliness and a personality that 
sells. 

And here are six practical ways 
used by expert letter writers in all 
types of businesses to make their let- 
ters sell: 
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|. Quit Writing Letters: Yes, that’s 
what I said. Quit writing letters. 
Start talking to people. After all, a 
letter is nothing but a substitute for 
what you’d say if you were there in 
person. Why not say what you'd say 
if you were there in person—almost ? 
Of course, in a letter you lose tonal 
inflection and facial expressions, and 
the written word is more direct. But 
the simple words—the conversational 
words you use in ordinary speech— 
are the words your reader under- 
stands and wants to see. 


2. Write from the Reader's View- 
point: Friendliness is not just put- 
ting a few “pleases” and “thank 
yous” in your letters. Friendliness 
comes not from the brain, but from 
the heart. It means being thoughtful 
and considerate of the other person 
all the time. For instance, compare: 

“Please send in the form so that 
we might clear our files. Thank you.” 

“So that your file will be complete, 


may we have the form soon?” 

The first example contains “‘please’ 
and “thank you” whereas these words 
are omitted from the second example. 
Yet the first example is from the 
writer's viewpoint. The second is 
from the reader’s viewpoint. Which 
would receive your favorable atten- 
tion ? 

Always write your letter from the 
other fellow’s point of view. Talk 
from his side of the desk. Try to see 
everything through his eyes. Dont 
think so much of what you want, a 
you do of what he gets. 


3. Write to a Person—Not 4 
Postmark: Make your letter sound 
like one person talking to another. 
Put real people in the letter. And one 
of the best ways to do this is to use 
the reader’s name in the body of the 
letter. Everybody likes the sound ot 
his name. And in a letter he likes 
to see his name. It makes him fee! 
important. By using the other persons 
name you will feel yourself become 
friendlier. And this attitude will b 
reflected in the entire letter. 


BY CHARLES BURY 


Charles Bury and Associates 
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You Can't Beat People 


On Monday, July 16, three days after Kansas City felt the full impact 
of the rampaging Kaw and Missouri Rivers, The Omaha World-Herald said 
in a front page announcement: 


“In the belief that our readers would wish to throw out a towline, we are 
starting a fund today for the relief of our flood-stricken neighbors.” 
The next day money started pouring in. 


It came from big business and small business, firemen and policemen, 
professional men and workers, the wealthy and the poor. 


¢ Cambridge, Nebraska, a town of 1,352 people, which itself was 
flooded in 1947 and received a fund of 58 thousand dollars from 
World-Herald readers, sent $6,004. That was nearly $5 for 
every man, woman, and child. 


Children in Superior, Nebraska, gave a backyard circus which 
raised $11.67. 


H. B. Ewall, an Omahan, wrote: “Most of us will agree that 
The World-Herald always is in the lead for worthwhile causes, 
and your action toward our stricken neighbors and friends in 
Kansas and Missouri is no exception. My check for $25 may 
look small but it is all I have right now.” 


An Omaha mother said: “Here is a dollar for the fund. I know 
it isn’t much, but I have a new baby and she takes most of our 


extra money. Maybe this will buy some milk for someone else’s 
baby.” 


A reader in Butte, Nebraska, commented: “We know The 


World-Herald will see that this money is put to the best possi- 
ble use.” 


And as he watched the rescue operations being carried on in 
the Kaw Valley, George Mears, Red Cross Disaster Chairman 
for the Kansas City area, said: “The World-Herald fund has 
been a shot in the arm to the exhausted flood victims and 
workers. Thank God for our neighbors to the North. Words 
cannot express how much we appreciate what they are doing.” 


On August 17, the fund had reached a total of $107,352. Contributions 
had come from 360 towns in Nebraska and Western Iowa, from 14 other 
states, and from servicemen in Korea. There had been more than 4,225 
contributors. 


You can’t beat people—especially World-Herald readers. 


Omaha World-Herald 


"In the Service of the People” 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Instead of saying, ‘Thank you for 
your letter...” try saying, ““Thank 
you for your letter, Mr. . Johnson.” 
Instead of ‘“These are the facts .. .” 
try ‘“These are the facts, Mr. Ander- 
son.” Instead of “May we hear from 
you soon ’ try “May we hear 
from you soon, Mr. Thomas.” 


4. Try a Postcript Occasionally: 
However, write your postscript with 
a purpose—not as an afterthought. 
Typewritten words are sometimes 
cold and formal, and a short message, 
if it is only a word or two, in your 


own handwriting can do much to 
warm up an otherwise frigid letter. 

Then, too, an intentional postscript 
will help to draw attention to im- 
portant selling points. Many people 
who hop, skip, and jump around the 
page will ordinarily read the post- 
script because its position commands 
attention. 


5. Put "Sell" in Your Complimen- 
tary Close: “Very truly yours” and 
its variatiotns have lost their punch. 
Make your complimentary close dif- 
ferent. Make it friendly instead of 


- — ° = Da 


“This is the size we grow for the 


Growing Greensboro Market!" 


SALES CURVES are hitting new peaks in the Growing Greensboro 
Market in North Carolina—leading state of the 12 Southern states 


east of the Mississippi River. 


Here, in this rich and productive 


12-county area that makes up the Growing Greensboro Market, 
670,141 people—comprising 1/6 of North Carolina’s population— 
spend over $422-million for retail goods annually—nearly 1/5 of 
the state’s retail sales! You can reach this important Southern 
market with the GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD... 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Market, and with selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Figures from U. S. Census of Business—1948 


Greensboro _|-B 
News and Record ar 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA y 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


starched and stiff. Have several a 
your command to use as the situation 
warrants. Try “Sincerely,” “Cor. 
dially,” ‘Thanks,’ “Best wishes,” 
“Your friend,” etc. 


6. Be Friendly: To make your let. 
ters friendly, above all be friendly— 
write from the heart. Don’t just give 
information. Give it wholeheartedly, 
Be glad to be helpful. Listen to your 
letter. Be sure it has warmth, sip- 
cerity—the kind of letter you'd like 
to receive. Remember, the words ma 
be forgotten, but the melody lingers 
on. 

Put these six tested rules to work 
for you. You'll find that your letters 
will take on a new sparkle. You'll get 
more fun out of letter writing. And 
most important of all, you'll see 4 
big difference in the cash register. 


(Another article by Mr. Bury will appear in 
Sales Management for September 15.—The 
Editors.) 


COMING 


in fall issues of SM: 


When a Corporation Says 
“Merry Christmas” to _ Its 
Friends . . . suggestions galore 
for items in all price ranges 
that are suitable for company 


gift-giving. (Oct. 1 SM) 


Lots and Lots of Sales Tools 

. an idea-packed round-up of 
all kinds of sales equipment 
that lends interest, drama and 
conviction to the sales talk. 


(Oct. 15 SM) 


Pabco Redesigns All Packages 
—and Finds a Brand New 
Merchandising Plan ... 100 
different labels and packages 
were unified . . . and the com- 
pany developed a_ point-of- 
purchase plan that is unifying 
the sales efforts of three differ- 
ent divisions. 


What Makes ‘s Successful Win- 
dow Display Contest? Sheaffer 
. . Over 2,000 entries 
in the latest competition spon-— 
sored by a leading maker oi 
pens and pencils. 


Knows . 
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It’s no trick at all to make money out of the air in Boston. 
Just join the many other advertisers who use WEEI’s 


participation programs. WEEI will do the rest! 


Take WEEI’s “Beantown Varieties.” This full-hour morning 
show! (Variety calls it a “happy-go-lucky free-for-all of 
music, crosstalk and corn” ) is emceed by Boston’s own 
piano-playing gagmaster, Carl Moore; features such 


show-stoppers as singer Gloria Carroll, the Azaleas Trio 


and Frank Bell’s Orchestra. 


Best of all,“‘Beantown Varieties” packs em in—gets a 
daily average audience of 62,352 listeners. At 52 cents 
per thousand!* And that’s many more customers at a 
much lower cost than any other program in Boston can 
sive you at the same time (including a famous 


coast-to-coast breakfast show on another station). 


So, to fill your pockets with profits, get into the act on 
WEEI...with “Beantown Varieties” or any one of the 
other first-place WEEI programs. For day or night, all 


week long, WEEI always works like magic in Boston. 


Remember, in Boston... the station is WE Kl 


Columbia Owned 
Represented by 
Radio Sales 


30-9 :30 a.m., Mon. thru Sat. 


bell 52-week basis. 


F THINGS ARE ROUGH 
ALL OVER © 


A piece of sandpaper sets the scene for . 


How to Say "We Can't 
Take Your Order Now’ 


Wolverine does it with monthly gadget mailings. Everyone 


knows that copper is short and civilian uses restricted, 


but Wolverine doesn't want its customers to feel neglected 


and forgotten while output catches up with sales. 


Unable to promptly meet all de- 
mands for its products, Wolverine 
Tube Division of Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., De- 
troit, is maintaining the usual trust- 
worthy relationship with its whole- 
saler-customers by means of a novel 
direct mail program. 

“We must plan carefully for the 
day when we shall return to a buy- 
ers’ market,” G. D. Potter, general 
sales manager, explains. ““This huge 
civilian market is vital to Wolver- 
ine’s long-range sales objectives. 
Although we cannot at present ade- 
quately fulfill our wholesaler-custom- 
ers’ needs, we must be cognizant of 
their problems and provide them with 
helpful information on how Wolv- 
erine products can be effectively used. 

“The Wolverine direct mail cam- 
paign is designed to do such a job 
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at the wholesale level. Customers and 
prospects are informed of what is 
happening to our production and dis- 
tribution of non-ferrous tubing. This 
helps us to achieve our short-range 
objectives and, simultaneously, our 
long-range task of stimulating and 
maintaining customer acceptance.” 
Beginning last January, Wolverine 
launched a campaign which will con- 
tinue throughout the year. Mailings 
are sent out in a container which is 
suggestive of Wolverine tubing. It is 
a small mailing tube wrapped in 
vivid, fluorescent-type paper produced 
by Radiant Color Co., Oakland, 
Calif. A different color is used for 
each mailing. The tube is six inches 
long and one inch in diameter. Every 
third month, though, a replica of the 
Wolverine carton is used for the 
mailings instead of the mailing tube. 


This is 6” x6” x 1” and is described 
as a “jumbo miniature carton.” |t 
serves the dual purpose of kceping 
customers reminded of Wolverine 
copper tubing and of the individual 
carton in which the tubing is pack. 
aged. 

Each mailing includes a message 
and/or a novelty—frequently both— 
telling where Wolverine’s output is 
going. The customer is assured that 
after the needs of our national de. 
fense have been satisfied, the remain. 
ing portion of Wolverine production 
is distributed fairly to all customers, 

The January mailing piece was a 
circular, printed in red, green, blue 
and white, with a red-and-blue pencil 
attached. It was illustrated with car- 
toon faces in colors to fill in gaps in 
the initial copy. “If your face jis 
(red cartoon face). with anger, or 
(green cartoon face) with envy or 
(blue face) because you feel left out 
in the cold, don’t let the shortage of 
copper tubing color your outlook. 
Both Wolverine plants are doing 
everything possible to produce more 
copper tubing. Wolverine is trying to 
allot supplies fairly.” 


Sugar Coated, but... 


A sample package of chewing gum 
was attached to the second mailing 
piece. Copy read: ‘‘Here’s a bit of 
sugar coating you might like to chew 
on. Of course you know there’s a 
shortage of copper tubing—and you 
know why. You know there must be 
a certain portion of raw material 
held in reserve as a national stock 
pile. Another portion must be di- 
rected to the production of military 
requirements. The remainder goes 
into the manufacture of civilian 
goods. While no one is getting all the 
tubing he desires, everybody realizes 
the seriousness of the situation and 
is cooperating in every way he can to 
meet the emergency. Both Wolverine 
plants are producing as much tubing 
as present government restrictions 
allow. We'll share with you what- 
ever we can.” The several points 
mentioned were illustrated with 
sketches in color and the copy was 
printed in blue and red. 

The third mailing was a miniature 
carton containing a piece of sandpa- 
per on which was printed: ‘Things 
are rough all over . . . but every 
rough side has its smooth side. And 
when things smooth out again, we 
will keep your stocks filled with 
highest-quality copper tubing. In the 
meantime, we'll do our best to 1n- 
crease production and to ‘divvy uP 
squarely.” 

The next circular was printed 1 
brown and had a sample package 0! 
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THAT'S WHY 
NATIONAL FOOD MANUFACTURERS AND 
RETAIL GROCERS, YEAR AFTER YEAR, 
. AS FAR BACK AS THE RECORDS GO, PLACE 
THE PREPONDERANCE OF THEIR FOOD 


| ADVERTISING IN WAL EY ZHU MOS 


Jw FIRST in Retail PROCERY 


| » FIRST in General: 
|e FIRST in Total | MUVERTISING 


i| —and in the First Q Months of 1951 the Daily News Is 


| AGAIN FIRST WITH 1,946,678 LINES 


: The Leadership Score 
d TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING* tong IN CHICAGO .o. THIS WAS 43 8% OF 


‘ DAILY NEWSPAPERS DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1951 


‘ Peep: on p42 Cent General don enna? Cent ALL FOOD ADVERTISING 
S| | Hermon: (Eve) uez335 307 “ansazo to ioszss 249 | APPEARING IN CHICAGO 
s | Tribune (Mern]. 2930s 132 Jester 364 1.080870 243 DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

h Total 2,224,876 “100.0 2,219,685 100.0 4,444,561 100.0 


S *Liquor linage omitted Source: Media Records, Inc. 


; The Chicago Daily News Publishes MORE GROCERY ADVERTISING 
Than Any Other Chicago Newspaper—Morning, Evening or Sunday. 


3 CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 


- 

p 

1 MIAMI BEACH OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE. 

_ E XEW “ORK OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: Hal Winter Co. Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
2 9 Rockefeller Plaza Free Press Building 9049 Emerson Ave. 1651 Cosmo Street 
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instant coffee attached. Copy read: 
“Got the jitters? Because of the cop- 


GET YOU COPY per shortage? We're sitting up nights 
OF THIS LATEST drinking lots of hot coffee—doing 


our best to get all the copper tubing 


CONSUMER STUDY OF BRAND PREFERENCES possible to you and the other folk 
; who need it. Won't you have a cup 

The sixth annual study of buying habits, place of purchase, day on us?” 
of purchase, and brand preferences in the following products; Another mailing was in the style 
appliances, baking products, bever- Sree ANT | of a crossword puzzle printed on a 
ages, Cleansers, meat products, other ms suovteas | TTT | Wolverine carton. This was an 
grocery products, and toiletries. The po mre ae \ actual crossword puzzle, the solving 
findings included in this extensive Snes ae ee cee of which involved several references 
| Survey are based on more than 9300 4 to Wolverine and its products. The 
| interviews with housewives... send : copy: “No cross words when vou 
; for your copy today and see how your ve deal with us” printed across the top. 
| products compare with competitors “Wolverine always does its best” 


' in 35 important Illinois cities. 


(| 126,876 tin 


printed across the bottom. 
Look Who's Talking! 


The sixth mailing was a folder 
headed: “Here’s what we're saying 
about you in these publications.” 


This was followed by a list of busi- 
ness papers in which Wolverine is 
advertising to the installation trade 
A. &.c aeven to urge them to buy from their whole- 
a — 403,500 wth The copy was a reproduction 
‘ ROCKFORD MORNING STAR ee] a ee titled, “Why a 
E P ‘holesaler ? 
Rockford Register-Republic Another mailing was a circular to 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. i which was attached a pair of shoe- 
aC Se cy laces. Copy read: “String along with 
ess Wolverine. A lot of people are beat- 
; ing a path to our door these days for 
* e gf : 
In Favor with America 5 Leaders copper tubing. But . . . as you well 
ss ss know . . . defense work and _ stock- 
ee Meinn Loose-Leaf Binders piling have supplies all tied up. Re- 
The names you see here are known and respected | member: We are doing our best for 
—trusted brands that recommend products to users. you.” 


Appearing on binders and manual covers, the same 


Still another piece was mailed in 
names recommend Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders to youl! : F : . 


a miniature carton. This was made 
mreman These manufacturers, who make their own products mean of cardboard to which was attached 


Speed Muda so much, expect the most in the products they buy. a length of simulated copper tubing, 


And they’d tell you they get the most in Heinn with a rubber band stretched over 
Loose-Leaf Binders . . . individually designed, hand- : 


somely styled, mechanically perfect, durably built. it. Copy read: W viene crying be 
str-r-r-etch tubing as far as possible! 
Heed this tip and find out how Heinn can Sure, tubing is tough to get! Even 


simplify your own sales or service problems, though production is higher than 
and conserve your budget. Write for complete information. Neves eas ae A ‘ * sci bl 
ever before, it is next to impossible 


CATALOG COVERS @ PRICE BOOKS to adequately meet the demands of 

Cale Fass y Bag na See | defense plants, military stockpiling 
MATERIAL © and civilian consumption. Patience 1s 
_eomeany the only answer.” The illustrations 
were sketches of Wolverine plants, 
military needs, stock-piling, and civil- 
ian use. 

“Tt is rather early to determine the 
effectiveness of the campaign,” says 
Mr. Potter. “Our sales representa- 
tives report that it is well received at 
| the wholesale level. Their comments 
| usually are to the effect that they zet 
| a kick out of our novelties and appre- 

ciate our spirit of fairness. Some have 


THE HEINN COMPANY | said they are making a collection of 


324 WEST FLORIDA STREET | the mailing pieces. An interesting !et- 
i682 oveeee MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN | ter from one wholesaler said, in part: 
’ 


‘We regularly receive your very in- 
teresting advertising and would like 


reece 
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to compiiment you. We have eaten 
the peanuts, chewed the gum, drunk 
the coffee and are currently wearing 
the new shoelaces, and now we feel 
we would like to try some of the 
tubing.’ 

Wolverine, in conjunction with its 
advertising agency, Charles M. Gray 
& Associates, also conducts a direct 
mail program to 55,000 plumbers, 
heating contractors, and refrigeration 
service engineers and advertises in 
business papers to wholesalers and 
to the installation trade as customers 
of the wholesalers. The major theme 
of this advertising points out that 
‘more and more copper tubing is be- 
ing used to carry on our tremendous 
national defense program; with de- 
creasing amounts of copper tubing 
available, it’s important to use tubing 
of highest quality. ... Use Wolverine 
copper tubing. . . . It’s quality con- 
trolled—from ore to finished product. 

. Buy from your wholesaler.” 


Rutgers to Sponsor 
Sales Courses 


Rutgers University Exten- 
sion Division, at its adult 
evening center, 33 Washing- 
ton St., Newark, N. J., in 
cooperation with the Sales 
Executives Club of Northern 
New Jersey, will conduct a 
series of courses in marketing 
and salesmanship during 1951- 
52. 

The program includes, in 
addition to Salesmanship and 
Personality, practical courses 
in Sales Management, Sales 
Promotion, Advertising, Mar- 
keting Fundamentals, General 
Economics, Business English, 
Speech for the Salesman, 
Business Law, Advance Busi- 
ness Correspondence. 

Among the instructors are 
Peter W. Bove, service staff 
supervisor, New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co.; George 
Coombe, sales manager and 
vice-president, Elbert Lively 
& Co., and William C. Jen- 
sen, sales consultant. 

Registration for the sales- 
manship courses closes Septem- 
ber 22, with classes beginning 
September 24. 


It has been proved time and time again that those manufacturers 
who enjoy the most successful distributor relationship are known 
to all distributors. They are active in the distributor field. They 
maintain a close relationship with their own distributors by 
means of sales calls, sales meetings, promotion material and ad- 
vertising in Industrial Distribution. Consistently they tell a story 
to this group that places them in the fore when it comes to their 
share of the distributors’ selling time. Securing new distributors 
or making readjustments becomes easier, for those who keep this 
close contact are known to the whole field. 


Consistent advertising placed in Industrial Distribution is the 
most important factor in making you known to distributor or- 
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ganizations. Start your advertising campaign in Industrial 
| Distribution now to reach the whole field. 


Write for your copy of this new booklet, 


“FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS TO REACH 
AND INFLUENCE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
AND THEIR SALESMEN’’ 


The only 
magazine 
published 


Distribution =~ 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
ABP 


Industrial 


$5 


Pay Plan Long on Incentive 
Speeds Up Sales for Daystrom 


BY T. STANLEY GALLAGHER ~ Market Research Manager 


Daystrom Furniture, 
Division of Daystrom, Inc. 


Salesmen really started to push for that extra order when 


the company revised the compensation setup to provide a 


sliding scale of commissions over 50% of quota. Flat ex- 


pense allowances now replace itemized expense accounts. 


This is a story about a salesmen’s 
compensation plan that was pretty 
good — but not good enough. And 
what was done to improve it, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of inject- 
ing a much larger element of incen- 
tive. 

Briefly, the first plan developed by 
Daystrom Furniture, Division of 
Daystrom, Inc., called for a substan- 
tial base salary plus expenses and, for 


incentive, a flat commission on all 
sales over quota. 

The improved, and presently oper- 
ative plan, follows the same philoso- 
phy, but starts with a smaller base 
salary, with a sliding scale of com- 
mission over a 50% quota. 

This revised plan is working very 
well and, in order to understand 
why it is working, let’s look briefly 
at the sales situation our compen- 


“The Stevens Hotel but not via Milwaukee!” 
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sation plan is designed to meet. 
In the past six years Daystrom, 
under its present management, has 
become the leader in the chrome 
kitchen and dinette furniture field. 
For the first three and one-half years 
its furniture was sold through the 
facilities of a national distributing 
organization, whose salesmen carried 
several other lines of merchandise in 
addition to Daystrom furniture. Be- 
ginning in January, 1949, however, 
Daystrom started to sell direct to the 
trade with its own sales organization. 
Selection of the sales personnel for 
its new sales force was placed in the 
hands of a management consulting 
firm. Our problem was made some- 
what difficult by the fact that the 
chrome industry was so new that men 
experienced in selling these lines 
would be hard to find. The task of 
investigating individual backgrounds 
and of deciding which types of ex- 
perience were pertinent was there- 
fore given over to an organization 
with long experience in that field. 
The net result was the formation of 
a superior field force, comprised of 
high-type individuals with successful 
sales records, and proved ability. 


Sales Training 


The next step in the process of 
readying the field sales organization 
for its work was an intensive sales 
training course. This included a 
thorough indoctrination in company 
policy, a statement of company aims 
and objectives, and explanation of 
company methods. Since many of our 
salesmen had not previously sold 
chrome furniture —or furniture of 
any kind for that matter—the sales 
training course accentuated product 
information, including a trip to ou: 
main factory in Olean, N.Y., where 
each salesman was given opportunity 
to study Daystrom’s manufacturin; 
process from beginning to end. Her 
he learned that Daystrom  alon 
manufactured every part which goe 
into the final product, including its 
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is" 


you need 

a double-barreled 
shotgun 

to hit the target 

of 

maximum sales results 
in the 

great and growing 
Detroit Market. 

—one barrel represents 
The Detroit Times 
HALF 


of this market. 


You’re missing something 


if you miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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own plastic sheets which become its 
table tops and which carry the brand 
name of “Daystromite.” Since the 
name “Daystrom’’ means quality to 
the trade, it was important that each 
new salesman understood why Day- 
strom had won such recognition. The 
sales training course has proved its 
worth during the past two and one- 
half years. 

The timetable set up for selection 
and training of the new sales force 
also allowed a six-week period, prior 
to January 1, 1949, for the salesmen 
to start traveling their territories. 
Since our contract with the organiza- 
tion distributing our merchandise 
carried through December 31, 1948, 
our new salesmen were not permitted 
to sell during the closing weeks of 
1948. They used this period to in- 
troduce themselves to their custom- 
ers and to conduct a market survey. 
The survey provided valuable in- 
formation and served to orient the 
new salesmen. 

The purpose of this brief history 


Within only three days, 


Pequot Mills received 


1,197 requests for a 
booklet it offered to HPL 
listeners in New York. 
Not only was the 

cost per inquiry low, 
the sponsor said, but all 
other media were 

“far outdistanced”’ by 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
... anywhere! 
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of how Daystrom’s field sales force 
came into being indicates that the 
selection and the training of these 
men was well thought out. It was 
planned in advance to guarantee that 
the transition period would be as 
smooth as possible. It should serve 
further to indicate that Daystrom 
sought to select field representatives 
of whom it could be proud, and on 
whom it could build for the future. 
These ideas are pertinent to a thor- 
ough understanding of the thinking 
behind Daystrom’s sales compensation 
plan. 


The Furniture Industry 


Traditionally, two generalizations 
can be drawn about the furniture 
industry: 

1. Although the furniture indus- 
try assumes gigantic proportions in 
total, it is comprised of numerous 
manufacturing companies, many of 
which have small annual sales. (60% 
had individual annual sales under 
$200,000 in 1949.) 

2. Most furniture salesmen are 
paid on straight commission. (Two 
furniture associations show that more 
than 80% of salesmen surveved are 
paid on straight commission. ) 

Arguments for and against the 
three principal methods of sales com- 
pensation; namely, straight commis- 
sion, straight salary, and salary and 
commission, are documented _ else- 
where, and there is no need to go into 
them here. Suffice it to sav, however. 
that Daystrom, committed to offer 
the consumer a quality product at 
popular prices, and able to do so 
through economies effected in its mass 
production and marketing methods, 
adopted the salary and commission 
method of sales compensation as best 
suited to its needs, long-range objec- 
tives considered. 

Accordingly, then, Daystrom sales- 
men started in 1949 under a sales 
compensation plan which paid them a 
substantial base salary, paid their 
weekly expenses through submission 
of a weekly expense report, plus a 
commission. It worked like this: 

Each salesman was given an an- 
nual quota, and for practical reasons 
this was divided by 12 to give an 
average monthly quota. We must 
differentiate here between a monthly 
quota for compensation purposes and 
one for sales control. Let’s assume a 
salesman’s annual quota is $1,000,- 
000. His monthly quota for sales 
compensation purposes would be $83.- 
333. His monthly sales quota — for 
sales control purposes—depending on 
the specific month, would be above 
or below that, since there is a definite 
seasonal curve and our sales control 


monthly quotas reflect these seasonal 
variations. 

The original compensation plan 
gave a salesman a substantial base 
salary (about sufficient to care fcr 
his basic needs), and paid his trave 
ing expenses. This was his compens: 
tion up to 75% of his sales quota. 
It was computed monthly, with a 
annual settlement. On_ all sal 
above 75% of his quota, the salesma 
was paid a Y% commission. Unde 
this system, regardless of how sma! 
his sales were in a particular month, 
he was guaranteed a substantial base 
salary, and his traveling expenses 
were paid. The Y% commission on 
all sales above 75% of quota was the 
incentive for him to drive on for ad- 
ditional sales volume. 

The first year (1949) of operating 
with its own sales force was a very 
successful year, and most of the Day- 
strom salesmen shared in that suc- 
cess. Management, however, was not 
satisfied that the.sales compensation 
plan was right, and in December, 
1949, a committee headed by Paul 
M. Dollard, president of Daystrom, 
together with vice-presidents in 
charge of production and sales, and 
the market research manager, met to 
study and critically examine the plan 
with a view to improving it. Day- 
strom management always has main- 
tained a progressive approach to- 
ward compensation of its salesmen. 
This was evident during this particu- 
lar meeting. The ideal toward which 
this committee strove was to obtain 
the optimum sales volume through 
the medium of a sales compensation 
plan which offered maximum incen- 
tive, and on which absolutely no ceil- 
ing was to be placed. As a result of 
this objective analysis, Daystrom’s 
sales compensation plan was revised 
for the year 1950. 


~~ 


—st — w 


The New Plan 


In type, the new plan remained 
the same, embodying a base salary 
and commission. However, the effect, 
and many of the details, were greatly 
changed. To begin with, the prin- 
ciple involved was sharply different. 
Whereas the 1949 plan emphasized 
the security inherent in a large base 
salary, paid expenses, and a smaller 
commission rate on sales above 75° 
of quota, this new plan combined an 
annual estimate of expenses and a 
smaller base into a new base salary 
for 50% of quota, but incorporated 
a brand new incentive in the form of 
an increasing rate of commission cn 
all sales above 50% of quota. Fer 
sales up to 50% of quota the sales- 
man was paid his base. From 50°¢ 
to 80% of his quota the salesman 
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was paid a commission rate of X%. 
From 80% to 110% of his sales 
quota he was paid at the rate of 
1 +X%, and on all sales above 110% 
o sales quota he was paid at the rate 
o 2X%. 

Results were very satisfactory. 
[:aystrom’s Commercial Sales Divi- 
sion currently has 27 salesmen selling 
it; products from coast-to-coast and 
border-to-border. Because of terri- 
torial changes we can present the fol- 
lowing comparison of earnings 1950 
over 1949 for only 15. salesmen. 
These, however, should be sufficient 
to indicate the effect of the new plan: 


Comparison of Salesmen’s Earnings 
1950 over 1949 


© Increase 


1950 over 1949 


Number of 


Salesmen 


100% and over 2 
75% — 99% 1 
10% — 74% + 
25% — 49% + 
1% — 24% 7 
Daystrom’s commercial sales in- 


creased 27% in 1950 over the year 
1949. There is little doubt but what 
the incentive offered by the new 
compensation plan was a major fac- 


tor in Daystrom’s excellent showing 
in 1950. 

An integral part of the Daystrom 
sales compensation plan is the method 
of setting up sales quotas. The im- 
portance of setting the right quota is 
obvious, because no matter how good 
the plan, if the sales quota is too high 
it will discourage the salesman, and 
if too low it will yield compensation 
he did not really earn. The company 
has approached this problem objec- 
tively, assigning the major responsi- 
bility for development of sales quotas 
to the Market Research Depart- 
ment.* This department is engaged 
in continuous study of field operations 
such as collecting data on market 
potential by sales territories and 
trading areas; sales by size of ac- 
counts, by sales territories, trading 
areas and types of retail accounts; 
strength of competition by geograph- 
ical areas —to make sure that our 
sales quotas are fair. 

Earlier it was stated that Day- 
strom had chosen its present method 
of sales compensation because it was 
best suited to the company’s future 
planning. This method of compensa- 


*See “7 Ways Sales Analysis Pays Off 
in Added Profits for Daystrom,”’ May 1, 
1951, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


tion has two primary advantages: 

1. It provides the salesman with a 
strong incentive to try for top sales 
volume. 

2. It permits the company to con- 
trol and point the salesmen’s activi- 
ties in the direction of more profit- 
able sales. 

The salesmen who made the great- 
est progress, by and large, in 1950 
over 1949 owe part of their success 
to the direction of their efforts which 
came about as a result of the objec- 
tive analyses provided by our research 
program. 

An industry leader must do more 
than just make a good product. He’s 
got to sell it. And Daystrom has to 
sell it at the high volume level neces- 
sary to effect the economies which 
make it available at popular prices. 
An effective compensation plan is a 
tremendously important factor in at- 
taining this objective. 

True, the sales compensation plan 
is only one plank in the over-all 
management platform. But Daystrom 
management considers it to be of 
primary importance not only because 
incentive produces desired volume, 
but because it makes for good human 
relations with the salesmen. It gives 
superior sales talent the opportunity 
to earn what it is worth. 


TEST IT! 


“Test Town, U.S. A.” 


SELL IT! 
IN “TEST TOWN, U.S.A.” 


Time and again South Bend is selected as a true cross-section of 
the nation — by the U.S. Government and by private research or- 
ganizations. And South Bend is a rich market, too — one of the 
nation’s important consuming areas. 
Bend were a quarter-billion dollars — 528% greater than in 1939! 


Get all the facts. Write for free 1951 market data book entitled 


Soulh Bend 


Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


1950 retail sales in South 
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PUBLICATION RESEARCH SER 


cHicaco — 195! 


-, Z in an exclusive 


series on newspaper 


coverage and duplication 
in Chicago, 1951 


BY PUBLICATION RESEARCH SERVICE 


How much of the Chicago and suburban market is covered 
by your advertising in Chicago daily newspapers? 

Whether you advertise in one or several, duplication 
factors make an important difference in the net market 
coverage of your advertising and the cost per reader 
reached. 

The current extent and effects of duplicated readership 
have just been measured by Publication Research Service. 

You will find this information about all Chicago daily 
newspapers—singly and in every possible combination— 
in “Chicago Daily Newspaper Coverage and Duplication, 


presented by the 


ER ERIS 


This is the second of a series of studies sponsored by 
The Chicago SUN-TIMES as a service to advertisers and their 
representatives. Like its predecessor, published in 1949, this 
study was made by Publication Research Service. 


CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST 
OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


100 


1951.” 

With it you will find additional valuable data on Chi- 
cago daily newspaper readership by occupation and age 
groups, homemaker readership and exclusive readership. 
Figures are shown for individual newspapers in Chicago, 
in suburbs, and in city and suburbs combined. 

The study now is being printed. As soon as available, 
copies will be mailed without charge to advertisers and 
their representatives. Watch for yours! 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


607847 


AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY 


(ABC Publisher's Statement, 3-31-51) 
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OW... you can answer these 
‘ and many related questions 


'  ghout newspaper — 
in Americas No.L' market 


\ wi 
. ’ 4 
e “What combination. of two Chicago daily newspapers will best coverage of the homemaker market in Chicago and 
give me greatest net coverage of the Chicago market?” suburbs?” 
e “What additional newspaper will best augment my present e “What newspaper or combination of newspapers gives me 


coverage of the Chicago market?” 


best coverage of a particular age group, or a particular 


e ‘What newspaper or combination of newspapers gives me occupational group?” 


e ‘How much unduplicated readership does each newspaper offer?” 


All information is presented for ready reference in convenient tables or charts like these: 


| EXCLUSIVE READERSHIP 


{City and Suburbs) 


COVERAGE OF TWO-NEWSPAPER BUYS 


(City and Suburbs) 


35% 
ae 
31% 
_—, ~~ —$——— 
28% 27% 
— 
od pmeeny 
— — 


SUN-TIMES Tribune Daily Herald- 


TOTAL MARKET/ | 
0% 100% 
SUN-TIMES —| ; 36% | 35% 
plus Tribune | 25% : 172% 
Tribune | 132% [#9 
plus Herald-American | 49% |66% 
Tribune f ' 37% [49% 
plus Daily News | 56% | 168% 
SUN-TIMES = |__ r 24% 135% 
plus Daily News [26% : | 58% 
Daily News | 21% |32% gitar pec 
plus Herald-American - | 20%: 158% or a ee 


figures show % of net 
market coverage.) 


News American | | suy-times | | 37% _|35% 

can Ay seomeee, Tea SUN-TIMES hrs the hight pre. plus Herald-American | 39% | __ | 55% 

portion of exclusive readership of any Chicago daily 

newspaper. 
IMPORTANT: We believe this to be the latest and After you have examined ‘Chicago Newspaper 
most authoritative study of its kind. Neither interviewers Coverage and Duplication, 1951,” check your 
nor respondents knew this research was sponsored by The Chicago rate cards. We feel sure you will agree that 
Chicago SUN-TIMES. It was identified merely as an in- The Chicago SUN-TIMES — alone or in combina- 
vestigation of Chicago newspaper reading by Publication tion — represents top value for your Chicago news- 


Research Service. 


paper advertising dollar. 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 e 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK !|/ 
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ONE IN TEN bought a Proctor appliance after attending an ironing demon- 
stration in a test store in Pasadena. Local advertising announcing that "Mary 
Proctor’ would show how to iron a shirt in 4!/, minutes helped to build the audience. 


Demonstration: It's Half the 
Sales Battle for Proctor 


The other half is to get retail salespeople to learn, remem- 
ber and systematically use a summary of the five most 
impressive sales arguments for each item in the line. 


As told to a field editor 


BY ROBERT H. DEWALT © Western Sales Manager 


Proctor Electric Co. {Los Angeles) 


Appliance demonstrations in retail 
stores have proved very productive 
for us. They fit in with our selling 
progress. And we believe we have 
learned to overcome the two great 
causes of failure in this kind of pro- 
motion. 

Most demonstrations fail because 
(1) too few people come, if any at 
all; (2) not enough sales result if 
they do come. 

We have learned that the public 
is becoming more and more indiffer- 
ent to exhibitions of appliances, even 
of working demonstrations. They 
watch professional demonstrators and 
say, “I could never do that.” 

There must be something more in 
the way of value to bring them in. 
And if people do come, there must 
be something for them to do. 

Retail salespeople must be alerted 
to sell the people who come, and who 
are interested. 

We recently developed a type of 
demonstration for the individual ap- 
pliance dealer who, with a_ well- 
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staged store demonstration, can_be- 
come a leader in his community. How 
it was planned, set up and carried 
through will give the idea. 

H. L. Miller Co., Inc., Pasadena, 
was interested in cooperating with us. 

First, we arranged to use several 
methods of inviting housewives to a 
one-day demonstration of ironing. 
They were told that our ‘Mary 
Proctor” would show them how to 
iron a shirt in four and one-half min- 
utes, that they would see an exhibit 
of hand irons dating back to 1620, 
and that they would have a chance 
to take part in a quiz program, based 
on intelligence, for which prizes 
would be awarded. Finally, each per- 
son attending would receive a useful 
gift. 

Two newspaper announcements in 
the Pasadena Star-News advertised 
the event. We sent mimeographed in- 
vitations to 500 customers selected by 
the store. Miller salespeople also re- 
ceived invitations which they could 
send to their own customers and 


friends. Cash prizes were awarded 
to those who had the largest number 
of invitations brought in, a condition 
for receiving the gift. There was a 
full window display promoting the 
event a week before it came off. The 
Star-News published publicity _ re- 
leases on sit-down ironing which were 
provided by our ‘Mary Proctor.” 

Sixty-one persons attended, which 
in bare figures may not seem a crowd. 
But this is not a large store, and at 
one of the afternoon demonstrations 
(There were two: 1:30 and 3:30.) 
some housewives had to stand during 


the ironing lesson given by our 
“Mary Proctor” (Mrs. Dorothy 


Huse). 
Quiz Stresses Sales Points 


When the ironing lesson was over, 
the audience was invited to play a 
game of “20 Questions.” This was 
our quiz program. Questions were 
based on sales points in Proctor ap- 
pliances, to make the participant 
think about the home work done by 
the Proctor iron, toaster, etc. They 
were to be marked “True” or 
“False,” and in addition the house- 
wives were invited to write brief 
essays on the facts learned—25 words 
or less. 

These sample questions, with the 
correct answers, illustrate how sales 
points can be turned into a quiz 
show: 


A Mary Proctor Never-Lift Iron 
will save 2% tons of lifting during 
an average ironing. (True). 

It takes 10 minutes to convert 
steam to dry ironing with a Mary 
Proctor iron. (False). 

It is easier to iron sitting down 
with the Mary Proctor Ironing 
Table than with any other table. 
(True). 

The Mary Proctor Ironing Table 
is made of aluminum. (False). 


Essays were written on the theme 
of “Why I would like to have a 


Mary Proctor Ironing Unit and 
Mary Proctor Never-Lift Steam 


Iron.”’ Here is a sample essay: 


“T have ironed for a family of four 
or five for about 20 years, and—Oh, 
my !—the time it takes, especially the 
10 or 12 men’s shirts. I need one!” 


We maintain that Proctor appli- 
ances are the best value that can b= 
bought for money. To back that up 
we offered a free 10-day home tria 
to participants. This was placed o1 
the basis of an actual purchase wit! 
down payment, money to be refundec 
if the purchaser was not convince 
100% on value. The customer kep 
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the free pad and cover set which are 
part of our ironing unit. There were 
no returns. 

Question sheets and essays were 
judged by Miller and Proctor per- 
sonnel. Results were given to con- 
testants on the spot. The quiz was 
close, and decisions had to be made 
on essays. Prizes were two complete 
ironing units, Mary Proctor steam 
iron, table, pad and cover combina- 
tion. 

The free gift to each person who 
came was a Mary Proctor wrinkle 
eraser, an inexpensive but useful de- 
vice that moistens and _ eliminates 
wrinkles in ironing. 

Advertising and direct mail costs 
were shared by Miller, Proctor and 
the Southern California distributors 
of our line, Sues, Young & Brown, 
Inc., Los Angeles. Costs were mod- 
erate. The Miller store made a 
Proctor sale to one in every 10 per- 
sons attending the demonstration. 
Sales totaled $500 worth of our own 
merchandise during the following 
week. Other purchases also were 
made as a result of the increased 
store traffic. 

These sales should be credited to 
the store personnel who, before the 
event, were given a “quickie” sales 
course by our “Mary Proctor.” This 


IT’S HAPPENED 


SINCE ty . oerT 
1948 census © 


was an evening session during which 
Mrs. Huse gave out the invitations 
to be used by salespeople in bringing 
customers and friends, and announced 
the prize plan under which they were 
rewarded. 


A 5-Point Sales Talk 


We have a Five-Point sales train- 
ing method for each of our appliances 
which is very effective, both for 
demonstrations and for everyday sell- 
ing. It starts out assuming that retail 
salespeople do not like to study or 
read sales literature. 


For our complete ironing set, in- 
cluding iron, there are probably 30 
or 40 sound sales points. To attempt 
to teach them all would be futile. 
If a salesperson mastered them all, 
and used them, they would confuse 
a customer. 

So, five easily remembered points 
about our iron, our ironing unit, our 
ironing table, toaster, etc., have been 
selected for customer interest, and a 
salesperson can mention one or more 
of these points in showing a Proctor 
appliance. For a never lift iron these 
are the thumbnail data: 


W Wiorld’s only never-lift iron 
for right or left hand ironing. 


O Only iron with such conveni- 
ence and balance, fabric dial, 
button ledge. 


R_ Rock-solid in raised position, 
rayon-nylon safety, double 
thermostat, cool handle. Even- 
ly heated sole plate. Full heat 
in 30 seconds. 


L Less lifting, saves % the time. 
.. . In ironing a handkerchief 
you save 12 lifts or 36 pounds. 
Iron weighs 3 pounds. 


D Don’t forget to ask for the 
order. 


aa | || 


Since the 1948 census, total retail sales in Columbus 
have increased 11.3%. Food sales are up 6.9%. 
Home furnishings 17.2%. Automotive 52.9%! 
Columbus is Georgia's second market and one of 
the fastest growing markets in America. WRBL is 
the buy for complete coverage of this booming 
area. Contact WRBL, or Hollingbery for the com- 
plete story. 


fto. F Hollineterey 
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COLUMBUS, GA.. 
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“World” refers to our claim that 
Proctor appliances are the world’s 
finest, and there are 5-point sales 
lessons for the ironing table, pad and 
cover set, Proctor toaster, and so on. 

The importance of store demon- 
strations in our general sales tech- 
riques requires some explanation. 

Appliance selling today is intense- 
ly competitive. Our company is one 
of more than 50 manufacturing these 
appliances. As one of the ‘“‘Big Five” 
we are constantly striving to better 
our position through aggressive sell- 
ing. 

Our line is distributed by appli- 
ance wholesalers who handle many 
lines and whose salesmen se// to the 
retailer, but seldom push one manu- 
facturer’s merchandise over another. 

We employ sales representatives to 
specialize on our line only. They call 
on dealers, perform any permissible 
service that will give good display 
to our line. They also, as opportunity 
offers, coach salespeople on the sales 
points of our line. We do this like 
“Sunkist” promotes oranges: The 
fruit is distributed by wholesalers to 
retailers who supply the housewife. 
The “Sunkist” service man arranges 
retail store displays to help the 
dealer sell more oranges. 


A Plus for Advertising 


In a given community, one of our 
sales representatives interests an ap- 


pliance retailer who is carrying sev- | 


eral different lines of irons, ours 
among them. He never has put spe- 
cial effort behind any one line. He 
rates in volume with several other 
appliance dealers in his town. 

If he will cooperate with us, on a 
promotion basis, and participate in a 
demonstration, we are able to give 
him leadership. A demonstration of 
that kind attracts people. It estab- 
lishes our line in that store, and that 
store in its community. A demon- 
stration with something for the cus- 
tomers to do is talked about. We 
have found that the effect lasts for 
several months. We have also found 
that our consumer advertising in na- 
tional magazines, as well as regional 
adio and television announcements, 
re strengthened and pull better. 

It follows that the demonstration 
ust be successful, bringing in a 
sufficient number of desirable people 
tor the store personnel to convert 
them into purchasers. 


COMING SOON: 


A market analysis of the gift market for 
housewares . . . in a Fall issue of Sales 
\4anagement. 
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2 BILLION DOLLAR 
Memphis Market \ 
WMC gives the 


farmer the proper 


MEMPHIS MARKET 
MINDED 


. The annual Farm income in the Memphis 

and Mid-South Market is over a *BILLION 

DOLLARS ... and WMC, scheduling programs 

specifically for this Market Area produces the mar- 

ket’s most outstanding Farm Program 

. . . presented by one of the Nation’s 
leading farm personalities. 

Walter (Bull) Durham, WMC- 
WMCF' Farm Director and 1951 win- 
ner of the REUBEN BRIGHAM 
AWARD for meritorious service to 
Agriculture, appears Monday through 
Friday on WMC's “The Farmers Pro- 
gram,” bringing the Mid-South Farm 
Family information on improvements 
in crop and livestock raising. On the 
air since 1943, “Bull” Durham has won 
not only the Nation’s highest honor for 
a radio farm broadcaster ... but a 
tremendous listening audience in the 
Memphis Market Area. 


*Based on Sales Management 1951 survey of 
buying power. 


Set. ee ‘in 
Walter Durham 
commentator on 
“The Farmers Program’ 


HERE’S WHAT THE SPONSORS THINK .. . 


This Terminal Livestock Market is 
well pleased with “‘The Farmers Pro- 
gram” .. . tt presents our story 
splendidly to a vast listening audience 


: ‘signed: G. D. Strauss 
President 
South Memphis Stockyards 


. Durham and “The Farmers 
Program’ have done a great job in 
selling our services to the farmer and 
livestock raiser... 


signed: Col. R. M. Bevis 
Burnette-Carter Commission Co. 


NBC — 5000 
WATTS—790 


WMCF 
WMCT 


260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 


Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 
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What About the 


For your information, we publish herewith a few typical 
and unsolicited comments we have received: 


Important Food Advertiser 


**You’ve helped bring us to our senses on the 
importance of continuity—” 


Agency Executive 


**Congratulations on your new rate card— 
but the discount 
on the so-called ‘slow’ months—I think 


not the increase of course 


this will do much to promote frequency, 
which is so important to all advertisers.” 


Agency Executive 


**The first and still the best formula for ad- 
vertising success is keeping at it month 
after month. You have given us an oppor- 
tunity to implement that formula.” 


Publisher of Women’s Service Magazine 


**The idea is sensational— wish we had thought 
of it—” 


Space Buyer 


*¢Tt will mean a lot of figuring—but it’s fine!”’ 


Midwest Media Man 


**Thanks for the opportunity you’ve created 
with your continuity plan to review the 
whole subject of repetition and continuity 
with our clients—” 


Competitor to Account Executive 

Q: “What do you think of the Good House- 
keeping gadget?” 

A: “It’s not a gadget—it’s the newest and 
most constructive sales idea that’s come 


along in years—you had better get aboard 
or think up a better plan.” 


Soap Executive 


**This is genuine evidence that publishers 


? 


understand something of our problems—’: 


SALES MANAGEMEN? 


600d Housekeeping 


Continuity Plan ‘? 


The Incentive Continuity Plan 


To encourage better continuity in advertising, Good Housekeeping 


has recently introduced a continuity plan for 1952. 


Recognizing that readership in the non-continuity months of 
January, February, July and August varies as little as 1% from 
other months; and facing the fact that advertisers (unwarranted for 
many) interrupt their continuity by staying out of those months, 
Good Housekeeping offers a 72% discount in those months in the 
firm belief that it will help our advertisers maintain aggressive 
throughout-the-year selling. 

Thus if advertisers help us level out our manufacturing costs, we 
will share the benefits by helping to sell more by calling more on 
our nearly 10,000,000 customers and prospects; reaching them 
with your sales story 12 times instead of 8 or, as in some sad cases, 


only 4 times in a whole year. 


The advertiser wise enough to adopt this incentive plan of repeti- 
tion in selling to women—always the majority of his customers and 
usually the majority of his stockholders—will begin to dominate 
his market, will insure his product’s place against the competition. 


cent oR pe‘runo Oo 


we 40, 
Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 

or ure 


Good Housekeeping 
The Homemaker’s Bureau of Standards 
8th Avenue at 57th Street , 
New York 


We give this seal to no one—the 
product that has it, earns it. 
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Store Tests Prove Proper Display 
Key to Doubled Sales on Dried Fruits 


(Continued from page 44) 


as were the tests in the First Na- 
tional Stores. Four stores were Con- 
trol and four were Test stores. The 
first four kept their merchandising 
methods unchanged. The four Test 
stores followed the plan described in 
the manual — displaying a// dried 
fruits in or near the fresh fruit and 
vegetable sections, bringing out effec- 
tive color contrasts, and keeping dis- 
plays neat, clean, and well stocked. 

There was one interesting differ- 
ence between this test and the one 
made in the First National Stores. 
In Grand Union stores, although the 
Test and Control groups were com- 
parable in over-all food sales volume, 
there was a great difference in their 
normal dried fruit sales volume, as 
indicated by pre-test records. The 
four Test stores were exceptionally 
high in dried fruit sales, making any 
additional percentage increase more 
dificult because of the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

Another point worth bringing out 
is that all of the Control stores were 
already partially following the Insti- 
tute’s plan, since all were displaying 
visible packs of dried fruits in their 
fresh fruit sections. Here are the 
results : 

During the four-week test period, 
the four Test stores sold over 3% 
tons of dried fruits—a ton more 
than they sold in the four-week pre- 
test period, and nearly two tons more 
than the four Control stores for the 
test period. This was accomplished 
in spite of the fact that the number 
of square feet devoted to dried fruits 
in the Test stores was 15% less than 
they used during the pre-test period, 
and was 27% less than was used 
by the Control stores during the test 
period. 


Summary of Test Results 


During the pre-test period, the 
four Test stores sold 50% more dried 
fruits than the four Control stores. 
During the test period the Test 
stores sold 105% more dried fruits 
than the Control stores—thus dou- 
bling their normal lead. 

Test stores, following the Insti- 
tute’s plan, sold over $300 worth of 
dried fruits per store more than Con- 
trol stores following their usual mer- 
chandising practices. 

During the test period, the Con- 
trol stores sold 1.4% Jess dried fruits 
than they did in the pre-test period, 
which was probably the normal sea- 
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sonal trend. However, the Test stores 
sold 34.3% more than in the pre-test 
period. 

While the Control stores were sell- 
ing $4.44 worth of dried fruits per 
square foot of display space per week 
during the test period, Test stores 
sold $11.49 per square foot per week 
—159% more dollar sales per square 
foot. 

The significance of this test, says 
Mr. Williams is that it illustrates 
more than just the effectiveness of the 
Institute’s plan. “It brings out the 
importance of concentration as well 
as location of dried fruits.” 

Even those retailers who saw the 
common sense of bringing, say, visible 
packs of dried fruits forward into the 
produce section of the store, mass 
displaying prunes, raisins, apricots, 
walnuts or almonds in cellophane 
bags, they still left the carton goods 
in the dry groceries sections . . . as 
was done by the Control stores in 
The Grand Union test. ‘While this 
is a step in the right direction,” Mr. 
Williams points out, “the Institute 
always has felt it did not go far 
enough.” One big value of the new 
test is that it “‘conclusively proves 
that concentration is just as essential 
as location.” 


Idea Must Be Sold 


After three years of experiment 
and testing and less than a year of 
publicity on the plan and its results, 
including model displays at retail 
grocers’ conventions, thousands of the 
more progressive and larger retail 
operators are seeing the light. Some 
new stores are being planned and 
constructed to take full advantage of 
the Institute’s ideas for merchandis- 
ing dried fruits and nuts. Store 
architects are given every assistance 
by the Institute. 

The industry is also helping retail- 
ers with problems which arise in at- 
tempts to put the plan into effect. 
For example, in many large food 
stores, particularly new super mar- 
kets, the produce department is a 
concession, likely to have a manage- 
ment setup different from that of the 
regular grocery store. The grocery 
store cannot be expected to give over 
dried fruits and nuts to the produce 
department. In such a case, the 
Institute advises that displays of dried 
fruits and nuts be placed to face fresh 
fruits or produce with a mass display 
as close as possible. 


While winning over many retail- 
ers to its plan, the Institute has 
found many who stubbornly regard 
dried fruits as susceptible to only 
seasonal promotion. They are in- 
clined to regard these items as deep- 
winter goods and more specifically as 
Thanksgiving to New Years promo- 
tions. They let stocks run down in 
the spring and make no effort to sell 
dried fruits during the summer. The 
Institute counters this attitude by 
presenting case histories of retailers 
who have made tests during the sup- 
posedly toughest months for dried 
fruit sales—and impressively, suc- 
ceeded. 

Refrigerated equipment is not re- 
quired for these products, the Insti- 
tute points out, although in hot sum- 
mer climates it may be used effec- 
tively. One interesting suggestion is 
made to retailers: “Now that less 
space is needed for fresh oranges be- 
cause of the growing demand for 
frozen orange juice, bin space can be 
profitably used for dried fruits.” 

The Institute’s dried fruit display 
plan is still too new for industry 
sales as a whole to prove much. But 
an increasing number of tests of the 
plan in groups of stores and in in- 
dividual stores tell their own story. 
The industry itself is thoroughly 
sold. It has appropriated a budget 
to advance the plan for another year. 
And it is adding merchandising men 
to assist retailers in the field. More 
and more retailers are seeing the 
logic of it. 

Thus once more an industry has 
found that research, tests, education 
and action at the retail level are 
essential if the interest built up by 
publicity and the desire created by 
advertising are to pay off in full at 
point-of-purchase. 
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FOUR-TIME WINNER: Chicago again copped the Standard trophy in 1950 after three 
previous wins in 1942, 1946 and 1947. In photo, |. to r.: H. A. White, vice-president in 
charge of production; L. K. Kirk and J. P. Hacker, vice-presidents, and J. S. Richardson, 
vice-president in Chicago. 


Only a Chunk of Bronze— 
But Standard Men Fight for It 


To encourage superior and well-balanced production by 


the various branches, Standard Accident offers an annual 


trophy for best showing on volume, profit and collections. 


A branch office merit trophy has 
become the object of a highly com- 
petitive rivalry among branch offices 
of Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
Detroit, according to H. A. White, 
vice-president. 

The idea of a symbol of all-around 
excellence of branch office operations 
was conceived back in 1940 by R. H. 
Platt, who was then vice-president 
in charge of production and who is 
now president. Mr. Platt reasoned 
that competition is the life of trade 
in branch office operations, as well as 
in other lines of business, therefore 
he decided that his company should 
provide some kind of award to stimu- 
late competition among branch offices. 

Standard * management thought 
well of the idea and gave consider- 
able thought to the kind of competi- 
tion to foster. Branch managers were 
asked for suggestions on the subject. 
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They were enthusiastic and contrib- 
uted some sound suggestions for a 
plan to make the competition fair and 
equitable to all concerned. These 
three principles were agreed upon: 

1. Accomplishments of the branches 
should be rated on a percentage basis 
to give each an equal chance, regard- 
less of size. 

2. Competition should include three 
major activities: volume, percentage 
of profit, and collections. 

3. The award should be a suitable 
trophy instead of something tempor- 
ary and perishable. 

In working out details, it was de- 
cided to make volume of production 
and percentage of profit co-equal. 
Volume is the prime objective, but 
volume without profit is not  satis- 
factory. Neither are volume and 
profit satisfactory without efficient 
collections. It was agreed, therefore, 


to allow 40 points for volume of pro- 
duction, 40 for profit, and 20 fer 
collections. One-half of the total 
number of points available in each 
category was to be awarded for casu- 
alty insurance, the other for bonds. 

Careful thought was given to the 
selection of a suitable trophy. Con- 
sideration was given to available 
trophies of the commercial type and 
to others, but none was entirely satis- 
factory. Standard executives wanted 
something that would be permanent, 
dignified, attractive, emblematic .. . 
and desirable. They finally had to 
have one specially designed. 

The trophy is cast in solid satin- 
finish bronze. It represents four men 
“with their shoulders to the wheel.” 
Engraving on the front of the base 
reads: “Standard Accident Insurance 
Company Branch Office Merit Tro- 
phy Awarded Annually for Highest 
Efficiency in Operations.” Below this 
are panels on which the name of the 
winning branch is engraved each 
year. 

To arouse and maintain interest 
in the annual competition, the only 
promotional activities are personal 
conversations. Branch office personnel 
visit the home office once or twice a 
year and home office personnel fre- 
quently visit them. During these 
visits the trophy is a subject of con- 
versation. Because of the character 
of the business and the method of 
computing points, even home office 
officials don’t know the exact stand- 
ings of the various branches until the 
points actually are calculated early 
each year to determine the winner for 
the previous year. As soon as the win- 
ner is determined, his branch is noti- 
fied by telegram. 

Soon after that the branch that 
held the trophy for the previous year 
is advised to have the name of the 
current winner engraved on it and 
to present it to the new winner at a 
ceremony to be held in the winner's 
headquarters city on a certain date. 
The company arranges a luncheon or 
dinner for the entire salaried person- 
nel of the winning branch and for 
representatives of the former winner. 

“We are well pleased with results 
of the competition,” says Mr. White. 
“Enthusiasm probably waned a bit 
when the Detroit and Chicago 
branches won the trophy in each of 
the first three years, but in 1944 our 
New Jersey branch, which was com- 
paratively small, won it and enthusi- 
asm promptly soared. It has remained 
high ever since. New Jersey repeate! 
in 1949, by the way. Chicago has 
been most successful, having won the 
trophy four times, but six of the 11) 
eligible branch offices have won it on 
or more times.” 
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“We are adding 
thousands 


upon thousands...” 


= FRANK M. FOLSOM 


President, Radio Corporation of America 


“By a simple person-to-person canvass, we are adding thousands upon thou- 
sands of serious savers to our Payroll Savings Plan. Our employees are 
eager to contribute to the strengthening of America’s defenses while they 
build their own security. They know that individual saving initiative means 
a blow at ruinous inflation. They know that is the line on which all of us at 


home can make our strongest fight.” 


“Thirty days has September.” And every one of these 
September days is a D Day. In newspapers ... maga- 
zines... over the radio... from the television screen 

..on billboards ... contributed advertising will urge 
every American to “Make today your D Day. Buy U.S. 
Defense Bonds.” 

September days are “D” Days for management, too 
— Decision Days. 

If you have a Payroll Savings Plan and your em- 
ployee participation is less than 50% ... or if you have 
not made a person-to-person canvass recently —con- 
sider this your “D” Day. 

Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 


Washington, D. C. Your State Director will show you 
how easy it is to increase your employee participation 
to 70%, 80% —even 90% —by a simple person-to-person 
canvass that places an application blank in the hands 
of every employee. He will furnish you with applica- 
tion blanks, promotional material, practical sugges- 
tions and all the personal assistance you may desire. 


Your employees, like those of the Radio Corporation 
of America and many other companies will join by 
the hundreds or thousands because they, too, are eager 
to contribute to the strengthening of America’s de- 
fenses while they build their own security. Make it 
very easy for them—through the automatic Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 


partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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I TEXAS 


Avalanche- 
ournal 


ABC CIRCULATION OVER 


46,000 


The 32,570,496 lines of advertising 
carried by The Avalanche-Journal 
in 1950 is the third largest of any 
Texas newspaper. It reflects the 
tremendous buying power of this 
market, and the sales effectiveness 
of this newspaper. 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, INC, 
National Representative 


I. T. Meyer has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland. Get- 
ting ahead in business like Mr. Meyer 


are thousands of regular 
tion, selling and buying. ( Adv.) 
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Named by Industrial Rayon — 


Wall Street 
Journal readers throughout the nation— 
executives and their aides who make or 
influence decisions on planning, produc- 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Making Small Ads Pay: If you 
have a certain amount of money to 
spend in advertising, is it better to 
spend it on large advertisements or 
on small advertisements? A_ booklet 
put out by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., says the answer de- 
pends mainly on the type of product 
you are advertising and on what you 
are trying to accomplish with your 
advertising. The purpose of the book- 
let is to show some cases where small 
advertisements are doing a good job. 
There are reproductions of 73 adver- 
tisements together with their case his- 
tories. All of them are reproduced in 
the actual size in which they appeared 
in publications. Write to John Caples, 
Vice-President, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc.,-383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Appleton, Wis.: Fourth annual 
consumer buying habit study of the 
city zone market of Appleton, pre- 
pared and presented by the General 
Advertising Department of the 4p- 
pleton Post-Crescent. Field  inter- 
viewing was directed by Dr. Charles 
L. Allen, assistant dean and director 
of research, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. It 
provides national, regional and local 
advertisers with the market informa- 
tion they need to properly evaluate 
this third largest city zone market in 
Wisconsin. It indicates both the 
present situation and the changes and 
trends over several years. The study 
investigated 93 product classifications 
—with sections devoted to grocery 
and related products, drug and cos- 
metic items, beer and soft drinks, 
cigarettes, home appliance and auto- 
mobile ownership. Basic market data 
include detailed information on occu- 
pations, number of wage earners, 
housing and home ownership, heating 
fuels and systems, newspaper and 
magazine readership, and complete 
information on shopping habits in- 


cluding when and where the people 
buy their grocery, drug and cosmetic 
items. There is a section devoted to 
basic information about this market 
and the Appleton Post-Crescent for 
guidance in evaluation. Write to 
David A. Lindsey, Manager, Gen- 


eral Advertising, Appleton Post- 
Crescent, Appleton, Wis. 
The Asheville, N. C., Market: 


Data compiled by The Asheville Citi- 
zen-Times show the growth of this 
market since 1949. The 19 counties 
of the market include the entire 
western portion of North Carolina— 
a market of 503,600 folk whose buy- 
ing income for 1950 was $393,334,- 
000—up 9% since 1949. 1950 retail 
sales were $275,005,000—21% up. 
Asheville has a strong position in drug 
store sales: 1950 total, $2,957,000 
(per capita sales of $56). Food sales 
in 1950 totaled $16,300,000 (per 
capita, $307). 1950 sales in the auto- 
motive classification totaled $21,485.,- 
000 ($405 per capita). Write to L. 
Roy Philips, Director of Advertising, 
The Asheville Citizen-Times, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


Tooling Up For Sales: A guide pre- 
pared by Trade Ways, Inc., detailing 
12 distinctive types of aids which 
might be shaped into custom-de- 
signed tools for sales training or trade 
promotion or both. It describes the 
effective uses and treatment of the 12 
aids. Under sales training the sub- 
jects include: Tell-Ask vs Ask-Tell 
Processes; Talking Texts (films) ; 
Picture Texts; Manuals; Appetizer 
Films; Dramatized Cases. Notes on 
trade promotion aids cover: Research 
Reports; New Films; Case Films; 
Silent Screen Pictures; Packaged 
Meetings; Participation Features. 
Write to R. E. Taylor, Account 
Manager, Trade Ways, Inc., 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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This is just one of many things to re-excite local beer drinkers. 


When a Product Suffers 
From Regional Apathy 


BY HUNTER LYNDE 


President, Newman, Lynde & Associates, Inc. 


Jax Beer in Jacksonville, Fla., candidly confesses the 


predicament into which it had unwittingly slid. But Jax 


didn't cry in its beer long. This is the step-by-step story of 


how a brewery arrested the down-trend ina sick sales curve. 


During the 38 years Jax Brewing 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has been in 
business it has been producing a fine 
product. 

The company has every reason to 
produce a fine beer: sparkling, deep- 
well water, the best of ingredients 
and. the benefit of generations of 
experience. 

In view of this, it has been most 
discouraging during the past few 
years, for brewery operators, stock- 
holders and the company’s advertis- 
ng agency, to observe a slow but 
definite downward trend on the sales 
chart. This trend has been general 
over the company’s entire regional 
area which includes the states of 
florida, Georgia and South Carolina. 

Two years ago we concluded that 
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regional apathy was the principal 
cause of trouble—a familiar but often 
fatal regional philosophy which 
reasons that beers produced elsewhere 
are better than locally produced 
brews. 


At the time we were using a lib- 
eral amount of newspaper space, at- 
tractive outdoor advertising, appeal- 
ing point-of-purchase displays and 
spots and chain breaks over four ma- 
jor radio stations. But this insidious 
bugaboo—the magic influence of dis- 
tantly manufactured products with 
the backing of heavy national adver- 
tising—was seemingly resistant to our 
regional promotional efforts. 

Morale of the company’s sales 
supervisors and driver-salesmen was 
at an all-time low ebb. Some kind of 


Teachers Welcome Helpful Data 
from Business and Industry 


CHICAGO :—Public school teach- 
ers are eager to learn more about 
American business management 
and problems, says Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President 
of State Teachers Magazines. 


“Many companies and industries 
have found that one of the best 
ways to achieve better public un- 
derstanding is through the teach- 
ers,’ Miss Rawson points out. 
They know that teachers’ opinions 
and preferences are a powerful in- 
fluence throughout every com- 
munity. 

“The fact that 26,000,000 young- 
sters will be in our public schools 
next year shows how important the 
teachers are to any public relations 
program.” 

The best way to tell teachers about 
your product, business, or industry 
is through the teachers’ own pub- 
lications, State Teachers Maga- 
zines. Each of these 44 publica- 
tions is individually edited and 
published for school people in one 
state. You can use the entire group, 
with circulation of 839,934, or 
select the coverage you want, state 
by state. 

Ask for the new booklet, “My 
Teacher Says... .” with the com- 
plete story of how teachers in- 
fluence public opinion. Write to 
Georgia CC. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President, State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc., 309 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


| Proud of Your Product? 


GIVE IT 


THE MARK 
OF QUALITY 


NAME PLATE 


A METAL 
BY 


They look better...longer 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling 
metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 
quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 

1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicage 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of , 

Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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an injection was definitely needed to 
overcome general apathy on the part 
of the sales force and the public. Per- 
haps, we reasoned, che best antidote 
for apathy is excitement. 

With the company’s principals, 
William Ostner, president, and_ his 
two sons, J. S. Ostner, vice-president 
and sales manager, and William A. 
Ostner, secretary and master brewer, 
we had a series of grass-roots discus- 
sions about the advisability of an all- 
out advertising and promotional cam- 
paign. But such a campaign just 
didn’t seem to be the answer. 


A cross-section survey indicated 
that many people who had switched 
from Jax Beer to imported brews 
were vague about their reasons for 
the change. Some of them said the 
local brew was ‘“‘too sharp.” Others 
said that it was “too yeasty.” 

Thus we came around to the point 
where all principals agreed that, even 
though we knew the product was 
good, modern research might result 
in a finer product — one we could 
really shout about. 

William A. Ostner, master brewer, 
began to experiment with formula 


you can sell 


Write SALES 


Does Your Product Make 
A Good Christmas Gift 


For Business Firms ? 


If it does, we suggest that you write 
now for advance information on how 


it to 


the nation’s sales 


executives by advertising right in the 
pages of a new report entitled “When A 
Corporation Says Merry Christmas to 
Its Friends,” to appear in the October 
Ist issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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after formula. He found the right 
one on his 77th try. 

The first, and most important, 
hump had been cleared. Now we 
could get down to brass tacks on a 
campaign of “excitement.” 

About this time fate turned a neat 
little trick. Because of metal short- 
ages during the national defense 
period, the company was forced to 
abandon its old metallic Jax label on 
the bottles. One of the first steps to 
take was to create a new and attrac- 
tive blue, white and gold Jax label. 
This was done by Walter Landor 
and Associates, San Francisco. 

But the approval, by experts and 
the brewery’s personnel, of the new 
brew and the label design was not 
enough. Painstakingly, consumer taste 
tests of the new brew were conducted 
among various groups, carefully 
selected to cover all types and levels 
of consumers. 

These groups included _ business 
and professional men and women, 
white-collar workers, laborers. The 
uniform reaction from all groups was 
that more than nine out of ten per- 
sons enthusiastically agreed on the 
fine taste of the new brew. All tests 
were made on a blind sampling basis 
with no identification of the brand. 

Careful tests were also made with 
the new label. Mr. Landor had sub- 
mitted a number of designs with 
variations of the design he specifically 
recommended. 


By Popular Choice 


The most popular three designs 
were submitted to groups from busi- 
ness and professional clubs, including 
both men and women, a junior cham- 
ber of commerce group and other 
groups, with secret balloting taken 
on first, second and third preferences 
in each case. 

Prior to distribution of the new 
beer, a series of sales meetings was 
held, during which salespeople were 
indoctrinated with the projected pro- 
gram. The original promotional cam- 
paign was limited to a tri-county 
Florida area—Duval, St. Johns and 
Nassau counties—the home market. 
This was for two reasons: Jackson- 
ville media blanket this area. A larger 
area would involve a manpower prob- 
lem. 

During the indoctrination meetings 
sales supervisors were divided int¢ 
two groups: one group to call on 
grocery outlets, including chain 
stores, the other group to contact 
barrooms and taverns. These con 
tacts were made over a 10-day period 
beginning June 1. 

Sales supervisors and driver-sales- 
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men were provided with attractive 
point-of-purchase display pieces. They 
distributed thousands of Premium 
Quality Jax Beer plastic aprons to 
waitresses in taverns and to cashiers 
in chain stores, and the demand for 
the aprons increased in amazing pro- 
portions. About the second week in 
June ‘the driver-salesmen were told 
to curtail deliveries of the old beer. 
Meanwhile, as a result of the demand 
for aprons, the _point-of-purchase 
pieces, the advance reprints of adver- 
tisements and the impressive sales- 
men’s presentations, many new deal- 
ers had been signed up. 

Timing, of course, was of the es- 
sence. On June 14, the very day that 
the newspaper, radio, television, out- 
door and point-of-purchase advertis- 
ing Campaign got underway, several 
thousand attractive gift boxes of the 
new Premium Quality Jax Beer were 
distributed to the homes and offices 
of city, state and county officials, plus 
civic leaders and the newspaper men 
and women on _ Jacksonville’s two 
dailies. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


The initial advertising campaign 
was launched in the Florida Times 
Union and the Jacksonville Journal 
with 1,600-line advertisements. The 
advertisements in the morning paper 
were run in two colors. The brewing 
company challenged “two to one” 
that people would like the new beer 
ane backed this challenge with a 
double-your-money-back guarantee to 
those who didn’t like the new brew. 
Advertising stressed the fact that it 
was the “first beer in history with a 
double-your-money-back guarantee.” 
Incidentally, there have been no re- 
quests for “money-back.” 

Meanwhile, on the streets of Jack- 
sonville and at the Jacksonville 
beaches, interest and excitement was 
created by “Mr. Bottle’—a six foot 
papier-mache replica of the new bot- 
tle—who wandered along the streets 
and up and down the boardwalk. 
“Mr. Bottle’ was created by a plas- 
tic firm in Buffalo, N. Y. 

In cooperation with local talent 
from Station WMBR-TYV, the 
agency developed a waltz-time jingle 
which, to the deep-throated vibra- 
tions from a German band, goes: 

Premium Quality Jax Beer 

Premium Quality Jax 

Thousands Like It—As for You 

Two to One You'll Like It Too 

Video presents an animated close- 
up of the new beer bottle. 

The day before the campaign 
opened, all Jax Brewing Company 
employes and salesmen, their wives 
and families, attended a party at the 
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Brewery. Refreshments were served 
and the projected promotional cam- 
paign was outlined to the whole 
“family.” Salesmen were given copies 
of the master presentation and again 
schooled in their approach to dealers. 

Meanwhile, the entire staff of the 
advertising agency took to the road 
to gather testimonials from people in 
all walks of life, including stenog- 
raphers, restaurant owners, cab driv- 
ers, yacht chefs and commercial 
photographers. These testimonials are 
used in newspaper advertising, to- 
gether with half-column pictures of 


all the people who were interviewed. 

Four local radio stations are used 
continuously to broadcast the jingle, 
and 28 new highway posters in 
northern Florida are carrying the 
story of the new beer to the motoring 
public. These posters are equipped 
with snipes and are revised each 
week: 

29,538 People Have Already 
Enjoyed The New JAx Premium 
Qua.tity Beer! ... Have You? 

As popularity of the product in- 
creases, the figure on the number of 
people is changed periodically. 
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Markets Grow Fast, too 


Norfolk Metropolitan Sales Area 
Population Increases 60% Since 1940 


When you consider your markets for fall advertising, don't miss 
the growing Norfolk Metropolitan Sales Area—Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Newport News, Virginia. 


Population is up 60% since 1940*, making this the fastest grow- 
ing market in the top 30 of the U. S. In fact, it is now 29th in 
the Nation in population. In Norfolk-Portsmouth total retail sales 
are up 8.2%, food sales up 4.5%, furniture, household, radio sales 
up 19.2%, automotive sales up 44.2%. In Newport News, total 
sales are up 14.1%, food sales up 5.5%, furniture, household, radio 
sales up 20.0%, automotive sales up 66.1%.** 


Check any Hooper and you'll see that WTAR is the preferred 
station in Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport News. In fact, WTAR 
delivers more listeners per dollar than any other station or combina- 
tion. 


Ask your Petry man for availabilities to cash in on this growing 
market. 
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*"'The 162 Cream Markets"—J. Walter Thomp- 
son, Co. 
**Sales Management, September |, 1951 


About the second week of the cam- 
paign, the “battle theme” was intro- 
duced to newspaper advertising. 
Simulated tabloid front pages ap- 
peared in standard newspapers with 
bold headlines, carrying late bulletins 
about the “Battle of the Beers” and 
the fact that additional thousands of 
people had joined the growing list of 
Jax Beer consumers. 

Then, on Saturday, June 23 — 


_after a concentrated newspaper and 


radio advertising and publicity drive 
—Jake Ostner and a member of the 
firm’s advertising agency, boarded a 
large motorboat at four o’clock in 
the morning and roared down the St. 
Johns River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Aboard the boat were 500 empty 
bottles of Premium Quality Jax 
Beer. These bottles contained cou- 
pons—with first prize of $100, second 
$50, third $25, and 10 prizes of $5 
each. Each bottle was redeemable for 
a free bottle of the new beer at any 
Jax dealer. 


Beer Beachcombers 


Shortly after dawn, at low tide, 
the 500 bottles were scattered in the 
surf, about 100 yards offshore. The 
scattering was done over an area of 
about 10 miles, from Atlantic Beach 
past Jacksonville Beach and south to 
Ponte Vedra. Even before the sun 
poked its nose over the Atlantic, sev- 
eral hundred beachcombers were on 
the job. All of the prize bottles were 
captured the first day and most of 
the “free beer” bottles were collected 
over the weekend. 

It’s a little early to analyze re- 
sults, but the facts remain: 

At the conclusion of the first three 
weeks of the campaign, sales of 
Premium Quality Jax Beer were 40 
to 50% higher in the Jacksonville 
trading area than they were in June 
of 1950. Sales in St. Augustine, 40 
miles south of Jacksonville, and in 
Daytona Beach, 100 miles south, are 
up 25% even without any direct pro- 
motion in those cities. 

The battle of the beers has a long 
way to go. It was originally sched- 
uled for eight weeks in the tri-county 
area and then to be extended through- 
out the state of Florida and into 
Georgia and South Carolina. But, 
already, the promotion is a tremen- 
dous success and there is every evi- 
dence that Premium Quality Jax 
Beer is dominating the market in the 
Jacksonville trading area. 

Sales psychology, advertising, con- 
structive public relations have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming apathy via ex- 
citement. Of course, we realize that 
excitement cannot last forever—but 
a habit is a thing of duration. 
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Here they are -- the official census figures which prove 


ong Miami to be the fastest-growing major metropolitan area 

od in the fastest-growing state in the nation. 

gh- An amazing record, this, but still only part of the story. = 
nto Market-wise, Greater Miami's gains have been just as sensa- Florida's Most xs 
ut, tional, -- a steady climb upwards wherein each succeeding Complete Newspaper 

en ’ . : 

we year’s total topped the all-time high of the year before. 

Jax And, more than keeping pace, is the spectacular gain 

the registered in all classifications by The Miami Herald, the 

” single medium delivering better than 98% coverage of 

win its primary market along with the most extensive state- 

ex- wide circulation of any newspaper in Florida. 

hat JOHN S. KNIGH?, Publisher 
but STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. 


MIAMI -- An International Market A.S. GRANT, Atlonta 
Affiliated Stations - WQAM, WQAM-FM 
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Samson Finds Gold in Golden Rule 


(Continued from page 39) 


The civilian-product business has 
been consistently profitable. But 
Jesse is proud of a World War II 
letter from Dallas Chemical War- 
fare Procurement District, citing 
Shwayder Bros. as “the lowest cost 
producer of the M-74 (incendiary) 
bomb. . . . Your price was used as 
the basis for negotiating prices with 
other companies In addition, 
CWS wrote, Shwayder not only 
voluntarily reduced its own price 
further but suggested changes in de- 
sign and production methods, which 


ES 
ELLING 
TRAINING! 


SOUND SLIDE FILM— 


a combination of a sound record and still 
film pictures—is the most powerful of all 


any group or audience, large or small. 


picture in view long enough for the eye 
to grasp the message, these talking pic- 
tures vividly impress the mind and 
emotions and stimulate action as noth- 
ing else can. 


PICTUREPHONE— 


made exclusively by McClure—is the 
machine for projecting your sound slide 
film. Portable—weighs only 13 pounds. 
Built-in screen for small groups but can 
project for 150. Records, films, screen, 
speaker, everything, contained in 1 case. 


Please ask for information 


TALKING 
PICTURES 


1115 West Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. CAnal 6-4914 


TEACHING... 


means for selling, teaching or training | 


Appealing to both eye and ear, with the | 


High fidelity sound. Brilliant picture. | 


“resulted in a more efficient and bet- 
ter produced bomb.” 

The $5 million contract was term- 
inated after about six months by the 
ending of hostilities in Japan. The 
Shwayders, Jesse recalls, thought 
they had made $1-million profit on 
it, but the Government and the re- 
negotiation officers thought differ- 
ently. ‘““We settled for $600,000 and 
I gave them a check for $400,000. 
The $600,000 put us in the 85% 
tax bracket so all we got was $90,000. 
My part of this came to nearly $50,- 
0(00—on which I was taxed all but 
$5,000. I gave the $5,000 to General 
Rose Memorial Hospital here. 

“But we’re still glad we were able 
to help.” ... 

Right now, the Shwayders are 
helping again, on incendiary bombs 
and foot locker boxes for the Quar- 
termaster office. To employes they 
are careful to point out that they 
make merely the bomb containers. 
These are shipped to Rocky Moun- 
tain Arsenal for filling and activating! 

In a recent brochure, ‘Reporting 
for Duty,” they formally offered the 
facilities of their three plants to 
Uncle Sam: itemized equipment of 
each; described techniques used, from 
metal stamping and forming, welding 
and brazing to injection molding of 
plastics; emphasized quality control 
and ability to solve their own prob- 
lems: 

When a catalyst for an adhesive 
was taken out of use for civilian 
products, Shwayder engineers “‘de- 
veloped their own three substitute 
catalysts. ... The new discovery was 
turned over to the industry and will 
be used for defense work.” .. . 


Ingenuity Came Early 


The Shwayders got their ingenuity 
the hard way. 

Jesse was born in Blackhawk, 
Colo., the second of five sons in a 
family that also boasted six daugh- 
ters. He was still a child when they 
moved to Denver, where his father 
started a little furniture business. 

“We weren't in rags,” he recalls. 
“But we were more poor than rich. 
All of us children worked in our 
spare time. For years I sold newspa- 
pers on Denver’s streets. Whatever 
we earned we turned over to 
Mother.” 

In 1903, when he was 20, Jesse 
scraped up $150 capital and started 
a small luggage store. Two years 
later, while some of the family kept 
the store going, he and Mark went 


on the road as salesmen for Seward 
Trunk & Bag Co. of Virginia. 

They sold well. Soon Seward was 
paying Jesse $4,000 a year and ex- 
penses—today’s equivalent, perhaps, 
of $15,000. Among other things, he 
opened Seward’s New York office. 

But then, one hot, lonely evening 
in the big city, he decided: “I'd 
rather make $1 in Denver than $3 
in New York.” 

He also wanted to get into lug- 
gage-making on his own. 

It was not, in those days, an alto- 
gether dignified nor principled indus- 
try. Many factors were making 
shoddy and undercutting each other 
in the sale of it. Buyers had to be 
wary. 

Jesse thought luggage should be 
“a nice business, devoted to the finer 
things of life.’”” Manufacturers should 
have “good products, well-paid and 
competent workers, and a_ decent 
profit.” 


He Started With $3,500 
In 1910, with $3,500 capital saved 


and made from the sale of the store, 
he started Shwayder Bros. He held 
most of the stock. The rest was di- 
vided among his brothers and other 
members of the family. 

The shares were hardly blue chip. 
The Shwayders had to learn manu- 
facturing methods and teach them to 
their 10 employes. They had to 


scurry around Denver and nearby 
towns finding stores to buy their 


trunks, to pay employes and_ sup- 
pliers. 

But already Jesse was determined 

“1. Never to let competitors set 
our prices; and 

“2. To make a distinctive product 
of our own.” 

But as they turned from trunks to 
hand luggage, they still had to make 
a lot of the “$1” variety, for any 
kind of store that would sell it. 

On March 12, 1912, Shwayder 
Bros. was incorporated. 

Already by hard work, ingenuity 
and strict economy, they managed to 
show a profit. Yet volume was built 
slowly. By 1917 it reached only 
$76,000; in 1918, $86,000. And 
nearly all the $8,000 or $9,000 profit 
was plowed back into the business. 

Distribution was still western, and 
spotty. Two-thirds of the volume was 
done by salesmen and the rest to 
stores by mail. Big store buyers of 
the East and Middle West hadn’t 
heard of Samson. 

Just after the end of World War 
I, on a trip to New York, Jesse de- 
cided Shwayder would go national. 

The time seemed hardly ripe for 
expansion. The war boom had sub- 
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sided. Stronger competitors were 
dumping and cutting prices. 

Shwayder Bros. had been selling a 
simple suitcase at $2.50, to retail at 
<3.95. Instead of cutting the price, 
lesse “put ribbons on it” and tackled 
the “quality market.” The price of 
this newly-adorned case was boosted 
to $3.25 and the retail price to $4.95. 

“Our salesmen,” he says, “thought 
I was crazy.” 

But it wasn’t all done with rib- 
bons. The case was strong and dur- 
able. He got the May Company of 
Denver te devote a whole window to 
it, bearing the weight of a half-ton 
of sugar. By mail he offered stores 
throughout the country free freight 
and cash discounts. He emphasized 
the case as “a lot for the money for 
the workingman.” 

Stores thought so too. Some, esti- 
mating it to be worth $6, wrote to 
complain that ‘‘we’re gypping you.” 
3ut gypping or not, they bought. 

Actually, by mass-production and 
materials-development techniques al- 
ready in effect, Shwayder was mak- 
ing $1 on each case. 

“We couldn’t afford to buy what 
others used,” Jesse explains. “So we 
‘created’ a lot of our own materials. 
We even made our own handles and 
corners.” But one result of all this 
is that it made Samsonite distinctive. 

Only when orders began to pour 
in did the salesmen push it. 

The postwar depression of 1920 
saw Samsonite sales reach $160,000. 
By 1924 they hit $1 million. Assets 
had grown to $500,000. In that year 
the nucleus of the present 10-acre 
Denver plant was built. 

Assets today are $10 million; cap- 
italization, $7 million. Despite plant- 
and-equipment expenditures of $2 
million in the last two years alone, 
Jesse says “we're still short on facili- 
ties. 


AAA-1 Financial Rating 


Dun & Bradstreet rates Shwayder 
Bros., Inc., AAA-1. And such banks 
as National City of New York, Colo- 
rado National of Denver, National 
Bank of Detroit and People’s First 
National of Pittsburgh confirm it. 

The founder took me_ proudly 
through the Denver plant. Out of 
wood and plastic, metal and fabric, 
[ saw a new piece of luggage born 
avery six seconds. The plant even 
makes its own tools and dies. 

A big 40th anniversary brochure, 
prepared last year for “our many 
friends who sell Samsonite at retail 
sited results of laboratory and service 
tests on luggage by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards (which Shwayder obvi- 


susly could neither sponsor nor pay 
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TENNESSEE COAL IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Gordon Persons 


Governor 


State of Alabama 


Bradford C. Colcord 


President 


Woodward Iron Co. 
John S$. Coleman 


President 


Birminghom Trust 
Notionol Bonk 


T.€.8.—the South’s largest steel producer—is now increasing 
the annual ingot capacity of its Birmingham steel mills from 
2,850,000 tons to 3,350,000 tons. This company is also increasing 
the production of its nearby Fairfield sheet mill to meet the great 
demand for such galvanized steel products as roofing and siding. 
At Mobile, Alabama, it is building an extensive iron ore handling 
terminal which will serve as a transfer point for high grade 
imported ores. 

Announcing these major developments, Arthur V. Wiebel, 
president of the company, said: 

“Since the start of World War IT, our steel mills in Birmingham 
have been operating in excess of rated capacity to meet the growing 
demand in our Southern market for all kinds of finished steel 
products. More than 200 products are produced in our sheet mill, 
wire mill, bar mill, hoop mill, tin mill, plate mill, structural mill 
and rail mill. 

“In the Birmingham district and other sections of the flourishing 
South, many steel-using plants have located in the past decade. 
Others have greatly broadened operations. 


“Our company has voiced its belief in the continued growth 
trend of industry in the Birmingham district and its market area 
by undertaking at this time the largest expansion in its recent 
history.” 
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The Committee of 100 or any of the 
undersigned members of the Executive 
Committee will welcome the opportunity 
to give you confidential and specific data 
regarding the advantages of the 
Birmingham district for your plant, 
office or warehouse. 
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President 
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Publisher 
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William P. Engel 
President 

Engel Companies 
W. W. French, Jr. 
President 
Moore-Hondley 
Hordwore Co 
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President 
Tennessee Cool, 
lron & Roailrood Co. 
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for.) In the one, each of five types 
of fully-loaded bags was subjected to 
26 falls on its various surfaces from 
eight different heights. In the other, 
the loaded bags were sent through 
railroad baggage checking to 11 des- 
tinations, chosen to expose them to 
all possible handling at transfer 
points. 

In the lab test, Samonite scored 
85.2 points—against 55.4 down to 
27.7 for higher- and lower-priced 
fabric- and leather-covered and fiber- 
board luggage. In the service test, 
Samsonite made 21.2, against 17.7 to 
1.5 for the others. 

Shwayder tells retailers its luggage 
is made of “selected straight grain 
wood, with three-ply veneer sides.” 
The vinyl plastic bindings, “molded 
under 500 tons pressure . . . will last 
a lifetime.” Also: Samsonite “out- 


wears leather; has more than seven 
times the resistance to tearing; resists 
abrasion better.’”’ Among features are 
a “cushion-comfort handle with steel 
core,” capable of toting 400 pounds. 

Similar evidences of strength are 
shown for Samson furniture. 

Both lines are simplified and 
streamlined. 

Whereas luggage competitors, for 
example, still make 300 to 500 sep- 
arate items, Samsonite lists six colors, 
most of them in 10 standard sizes. 
Three fourths of luggage volume de- 
rives from three colors — Natural 
Rawhide, Colorado Brown, Saddle 
Tan. A brown overnight case is the 
single most popular item. But a lot 
of women seem to like Admiral Blue 
and Bermuda Green. 

Luggage prices range from the 
Train Case and Vanity O’Nite at 
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$33,666,000 
$30,676,000 
$27,472,000 
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. . PEORIA (lllinois’ Largest City) is FIRST 
. . FIRST in Effective Buying Income . 
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in General Mdse. Sales . . . and, of course, FIRST in Food Sales 


in Illinois. 


Figures are from Sales Management's 1951 
Survey of Buying Power. Peoria Food Sales 
corrected in S.M.’s Aug. Ist issue, p. 103. 
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$17.50 retail to Handy Wardrobe 
at $35 retail. 

Samson folding furniture comes in 
seven types, each in six colors—aqua, 
tan, chartreuse, gray, green and red. 
It includes four tables (one a folding 
dinette for six) and spring-cushion, 
padded-cushion and arm chairs. A 
new addition is a Russel Wright- 
designed all metal folding armchair, 
in azure, chartreuse, green or coral. 


Mark-up Is 45% 


Chairs range from $5 to $10 and 
tables from $3.25 to $11 to dealers— 
with store markup about 45%. All 
feature “stain- and mar-proof vinyl 
Samsontex covers with tubular steel 
legs.”” Shwayder emphasizes, ““They’re 
too beautiful to bury in closets,” and 
is trying to get them in everyday use 
all over the house. 

For both furniture and luggage 
the company conducts a continuing 
series of magazine campaigns. En- 
closed with a reprint of the next ad 
is always a self-mailer order blank. 
In addition to checking his merchan- 
dise needs, the furniture or luggage 
buyer is asked to check in special 
spaces whether he needs the shipment 
fast or wants a complete set of tie- 
in material for this campaign. 

Both divisions give free newspaper 
mats, magazine ad blowups, radio 
commercials, publicity releases, win- 
dow and counter displays, leaflets of 
selling hints and sales training book- 
lets for retail clerks. The furniture 
division also offers chair and table 
display racks, for $5 each. 

Jesse says, “We'll even write their 
advertising copy for stores.” 

From 1937 to 1945 Shwayder ran 
co-op advertising with stores. “We 
gave them $1 to $1.50 a dozen on 
furniture and 5% of the value of 
orders on luggage,” he explains. “But 
we found these allowances had to be 
added to the cost of the products. We 
decided to put this money into na- 
tional advertising, where we could 
get more control.” 

Dealers are told that all Shwayder 
products are “open stock” and _ all 
advertising for them is intended to 
sell matched sets: Buy some now, 
more later, all in the same color. 

Luggage prices have not been 
raised at all, and furniture only 
slightly, in the last three years. With 
continuing improvements, the Shway- 
ders point out that their values today 
are better than ever. 

Furniture advertising runs in color 
pages and spreads in Better Homes 
& Gardens, Collier’s, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Modern Bride, Newsweek, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Time 
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and Woman’s Home Companion. 

To win prospects of various ages, 
sexes, income and inclinations, 16 
magazines will be used this fall in 
several luggage campaigns. Among 
them are a back-to-school promotion 
n Esquire; a business travel ad in 
‘ime; Samsonite Fashiontone in 
Seventeen; a fall fashion campaign 
n Ladies’ Home Journal and Mod- 
rn Bride; a pre-Christmas ad on 
train cases in Look, and a Christmas 
‘ampaign in Life, Photoplay, Radio 
‘°§ Television Mirror, The Saturday 
Evening Post, True Experiences, 
True Love Stories, True Romance, 
and True Story. 

Shwayder is choosey about custom- 
ers, now—taking only those who play 
by its interpretation of the Golden 
Rule. 

Big customers can’t bend Shway- 
der’s principles. Everything the com- 
pany makes bears its own brands. In 
the folding furniture and luggage di- 
visions, all of it is sold to all retail 
customers at the same prices and 
markups, with no reductions for vol- 
ume. 


‘No "Special Commitments" 


A couple of years ago one of the 
large chains threw its multi-million- 
sales weight around in an effort to 
get a special price-for-volume deal on 
luggage. The Shwayders confess they 
were tempted. But finally, after 
weighing all factors (including the 
Golden Rule), Emmett Heitler, gen- 
eral manager, wrote a discreet No! 

Shwayder Bros., he wrote, were 
“extremely anxious” to have Samson- 
ite sold by “‘your fine stores.’’ They 
appreciated your policies on “special 
purchasing arrangements with some 
of your resources.” But “in fairness 
to other good customers,” they could 
not ‘“‘make any special commitment.”’ 

The Shwayders hoped that ‘“‘as one 
of the leading merchandise concerns 
in the world” they would “continue 
to display and sell Samsonite luggage 
on [its] merits,” salability, ‘‘ade- 
quate maintained profit, and on our 
company’s desire and ability to give 
you maximum service...” 

But 14 years ago, when Shwayder 
started national advertising, it had to 
have two luggage “lines.” (Folding 
furniture was just getting going.) A 
cheaper line was sold, by manpower 
and mail, to second-hand stores, 
pawnbrokers, small town stores, etc. 
The higher-priced line, mostly to de- 
partment stores and luggage stores, 
produced only about 15% of the then 
$1 million luggage volume. 

Of course, one line and its custom- 
ers hardly helped with the other. 

At that time Denver and Detroit 
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both were producing both luggage 
and furniture. The sales staff of 
about 40 men was selling both. The 
men worked on straight 10% com- 
mission and drawing account. At 
peak, just before World War II, 
their average earnings reached $6,000. 
They got credit for all business from 
their territories. They worked largely 
on their own. And most of them were 
more concerned with making sales 
than making customers. 

In these and other policies, the 
Shwayders admit, “we were doing 
things the hard way.” 


Since the war the sales thinking 
has changed from an attitude of 
“what we could most easily make to 
what our customers could most effec- 
tively sell.” The whole operation has 
been built on the needs of the stores. 

Markups, formerly 33%, were 
raised to 40% and now 45%. 

Separate sales-forces of the three 
divisions are paid salaries and bon- 
uses, largely on the salesman’s ability 
to serve as “employes” of Shwayder’s 
customers. 

As part of this “attitude of retail 
thinking,’ Emmett Heitler says, sales- 
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About | 
Radio STUDY 
Listening OF LISTENING 
in Mid- HABITS 
America 


Only Complete 
Cnty of the Mid- 
America Market 


Write for your copy of the Conlan 
“Study of Listening Habits” in Mid- 
America . . . sponsored exclusively 
by KCMO. Parts 1 and 2 of a 3-part 
continuing study are available now. 
Covers all stations. Write on your 
letterhead. 


50,000 WATTS 
125E. 31st 


Kansas City, Mo. 


or THE KATZ AGENCY 


Onravisual 


— 


(Al/ urpose 
(Portable } 

\ Aluminum a at 
\Lasel 


The Greatest Easel] Ever Built 


Designed for use with the large paper 
writing pad—which we stock. Also ideal 
for great big charts, small charts and flip- 
over charts. Folds up in a jiffy. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 
68 Jackson Street 
Stamford. Conn, 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


1748 Brightwaters Bivd. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


men learn the retailer’s problems— 
what he can sell, and how they can 
help him to sell more. 

“We also emphasize that a sale is 
not really made until the ultimate 
consumer is satisfied. 

‘“‘Salesmen’s compensation is based 

“1. On accomplishment, in terms 
of competition and potential, in their 
territories ; 

“2. On relations with dealers, and 

“3. On ability to win long-term 
acceptance of our products.” 

After the war only a half-dozen of 
the prewar group returned. These 
became the nuclei of the separate sales 
forces. Today, they are all sales ex- 
ecutives. 

Salesmen’s duties include: 

1. Keeping store inventories in re- 
lation to their business and potentials ; 

2. Requisitioning promotional ma- 
terial for them; 

3. Seeing that stores “properly use 
display and other material” ; 

4. Training of retail clerks for in- 
tense point-of-sale effort. 

Sometimes salesmen collect on 
orders. Shwayder permits no over- 
lapping invoices. Shipments are f.o.b. 
nearest warehouse, or Denver or De- 
troit. Regular terms are 2% cash in 
10 days, net 30 days. 

Salesmen of all divisions submit 
daily reports, sending copies to Den- 
ver, for luggage, and Detroit or Pitts- 
burgh, for folding furniture. For 
failure to sell an account they must 
“give an honest reason.” They are 
told that “genuine self-appraisal of 
vour failure . . . will immeasurably 
help you—and help the sales manager 
to help you.” 

The luggage and furniture forces 
hold separate semi-atinual sales meet- 
ings, winter and summer, in Denver 
and Detroit. The men are not “or- 
phans” in between. Although Shway- 
der locates all regional executives foi 
each division at the respective home 
offices, each regional director and his 
assistant director alternate in travel- 
ing continuously with them..Thus in 
52 weeks one or the other of them 
has spent five weeks with each man 
and his problems. 

Each luggage salesman has an 
average of 250 accounts. He sees key 
accounts every two weeks and all of 
them within six weeks. ... With a 
total 15,000 accounts the furniture 
men reach all of them less frequently. 

To retailers Shwayder says: “If 
you'll let our salesmen cooperate, 
they'll do a complete job for you.” 

It can be quite a job, for both. 
Many men in three years have trebled 
their volume. Jesse mentions a Chi- 
cago salesman who started there in 
1947 with $200,000 and in 1950 did 
$700,000. 


If Shwayder could get the stuff, 
its 1951 civilian volume might be 
$35 million. ... 

Production workers are doing bet- 
ter too. 

Until now, even in the midst of 
rapid postwar growth, slack seasons 
forced short work weeks. In luggage, 
for instance, stores normally sell only 
15.6% of their year’s volume in the 
first quarter, 24.4% in the second, 
24% in the third, and 36% in the 
fourth. Folding furniture reaches a 
similar peak before Christmas. Be- 
cause stores order 30 to 60 days in 
advance, things have been very busy 
in early fall and slack in early winter. 

But with civilian production sold 
out for months ahead and present 
war contracts running into mid-1951, 
Shwayder’s 3,000 people are going 
full speed ahead working a 44-hour 
week. 

Already receiving the highest 
wages in their industries, their pay 
envelopes are further fattened by in- 
dividual incentive and over-all bonus 
plans. 

At a Christmas party for luggage 
division people in 1946, Jesse ex- 
plained Shwayder’s principle of bon- 
uses: “We have made you practical 
partners in this institution.” Although 
in the last four years employes have 
taken more in bonuses than stock- 
holders have in dividends, he believes 
that this is “a sound business pro- 
gram.” 


Golden Rule Starts at Home 


It is also a working example of the 
effects of the Golden Rule. 

Moses, Jesse told them, handed 
down the “secret” to the Children of 
Israel. Christ revealed it in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Confucius and 
others urged: “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

In its every-day application, Jesse 
said, the rule means “consideration 
to visiting salesmen’; teamplay be- 
tween foremen and workers; “an 
honest day’s work”; full value to cus- 
tomers. 

Shwayder products bear no written 
guarantee, he explained. But “we 
should make refunds to stores on all 
complaints. Remember, we are not 
the boss. . . . The public is the boss. 
We have to make a product which 
they want and desire.” 

Jesse Shwayder believes that “the 
Golden Rule has more power than 
the atomic bomb.” With its help men 
still can work wonders. And as he 
surveys his big, busy domain, he 
thinks it explains why “an ordinar 
man like myself, with no special abil 
ity or qualifications, could accomplis! 
this.” 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


235—-Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234—How to Head Off Arguments with 
Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. (Price 
Sc 


233—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price $1.00) 


232—Point-Of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
ing Medium That Clinches The Sale. 
(Price 75c) 


231—Sales Leap 51% When Homasote 
Offers Incentive For More Calls, by F. 
Vaux Wilson, Jr. (Price 10c) 


230—Eight Types of Sales Prospects 
... and how to handle them, by William 
G. Damroth. (Price 10c) 


229—The Jaded Convention Audience: 
How to Make It Sit Up and Bark. 
(Price 25c) 


228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 
Help to Lift The Batting Average; and 
Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating Adds Incen- 
tive to Industrial Pay Plan. (Price 50c) 


227—-227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even though there’s nothing to sell. 
(Price 10c) 


226—When — and Why — Customers 
Mistrust Salesmen, by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. (Price 5c) 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 


Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 
224—Market Research: The Coming 


“Must” in Industrial Selling, by Terry 
Armstrong. (Price 10c) 


223—Hickok Tests Multiple Manage- 
nent and Finds It Sound, by A. R. Hahn. 
rice 25c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 
aro exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


Jo You Treat Canada As Just An- 
*r Export Market? (Price 10c) . 


_ What Industrial Buyers Expect to Find 
in Your Proposal Letters, by Herbert W. 
een. (Price 10c) 
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Color Inserts: Too Lavish for Indus- 
trial Advertisers? by William F. Weimer. 
(Price 5c) 


“Let’s See You Do It” Training Is 
Heart of Winkler’s Dealer Course. 
(Price 10c) 


How’s Your “E.Q.?” (Price 5c) 


When Dealers Ask Salesmen, ‘How 
Do Your Ads Pay Off for Me?” bs 
Alexander Klein and Morris I. Pickus 
(Price 10c) 


Adventures in Shopping. (Seventh and 
eighth of series of articles) (Price 25c) 


(Fifth and 
(Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping. 
sixth of series of articles) 


(Third and 
(Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping. 
fourth of series of articles) 


(First and 
(Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping. 
second of series of articles) 


Look Who’s Buying Comics Now! 
G-E ... Ethyl... Ford ... and even 
the NAM ._.. plus scores of other big 
names are distributing millions of spe- 
cialized comics for a wide variety of sales 
and public relations objectives, by Etna 
M. Kelley. (Price 25c) 


8 Traits That Make Salesmen Wel 
come at General Electric. (Price 10c) 


How to Buy Advertising for 47 Cents 
on the Dollar, by Philip Salisbury. (Price 
10c) 


“THE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. 
C. Holman. A special reprint made in 
a size and format suitable for framing. 
Actual size: 11%4” x 15”. On fine rag 
stock; in color. Prices: single copies: $1. 
. .. 3 to 11 copies, 75c each... a dozen 
copies, $6. . . . More than 12, 50c each. 


Does Increased Promotion Pay Off 
When General Business is Receding?, by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


Stopped, Gathers 
(Price 


Advertising Once 
Momentum Slowly (Pictograph) 
5c) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 
Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10c) 


Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? Tests 
Say “Yes!” (Price 5c) 


1951 Survey of Buying Power 
Canadian Edition. 


Complete population, retail sales, effective 
buying income for provinces, counties and 
(Price $1.00) 


cities. 


A large percentage of profits 
today can be traced to the 
buying power of the rich 
Quad-City Market. (Daven- 
port, Iowa, Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, IIl- 
nois). 1951 Sales Manage- 
ment Survey of Buying Pow- 
er figures reveal total effec- 
tive buying income of $402,- 
783,000 . . . and Davenport 
alone has an average effec- 
tive buying income per fam- 
ily of $5,947! 

PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 

In This 
RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 
By Using The 
DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with 
Home-Delivered Circulation 
on both the Iowa and Illinois 
sides of the important Quad- 
City market. 


Soe Litt ciel 
Newiyyy Vl rs 


THE DAILY TIMES 


THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann-& Kelley, Inc. 


SALESMEN 


Immediate opportunity in a fast- 
growing business. A number of 
SoundScriber Dictating Equip- 
ment distributors have territory 
openings for top office equip- 
ment men with a sales record, 
who want to make real money. 
No ceiling on earnings. Available 
territories already have custom- 
ers on which to build. Most sales 
are multiple units; high percen- 
tage of repeat business assured. 
Contact your local SoundScriber 
distributor listed in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


McCall's-S.M.I. Sponsor “Harvest 
Of National Brands” for Super Markets 


More than 4,000 super markets, 
operated by members of the Super 
Market Institute, will participate in 
a major sales-building effort during 
the month of October—‘“The Harv- 
est of National Brands’—which is 
sponsored jointly by McCall's maga- 
zine and $.M.I. 

The October 1951 promotion is 
the third national sales stimulant 
offered by McCall's and S.M.I. to 
the super markets. In April 1950, 
approximately 1,200 stores joined the 
“Pageant of Stars.” In February 
1951, more than 3,000 super markets 
participated in the “Pageant of Na- 
tional Brands.” With entry lists for 
the coming October “‘Harvest’’ still 
incomplete, 3,700 stores have signi- 
fied their plans to participate with 
in-store displays; the remainder with 
newspaper and radio advertising and 
direct mail. 

The effectiveness of these promo- 
tions is indicated by the results of 
the February ‘Pageant of National 
Brands.” The 3,121 super markets 
participating pushed 173 top national 
brands of 71 McCail’s advertisers. 
The average sales increase during 
the “Pageant” for each of the “Mce- 
Call's Advertised National Brands” 
was 12.7% —according to reports 


CHARLES B. CLARK, former eastern 
advertising manager, Traffic World, is 
now vice-president of The Traffic Service 
Corp. and heads its San Francisco office. 
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from the super market operators 
themselves. This increase occurred in 
the same period for which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Commerce, reported a decrease of 
5% in food buying. 

Super markets participating in 
the October “Harvest of National 
Brands” will be supplied with a pro- 
motion kit of 271 display pieces in- 
cluding giant posters, tuck-in dis- 
play cards, talking shelf markers, 
product pennants, reprints of Mc- 
Call’s October food spreads and 
cover. Recorded spots for use on 
local radio will be supplied by 
McCall’s upon request from the 
store. 


Where National Ad 
Dollars Originate 


Where national advertising orig- 
inates in terms of the city-and-state 
locations of the advertisers has been 
investigated by the Magazines Adver- 
tising Bureau. The Bureau has just 
completed a special analysis of the 
Publishers Information Bureau rec- 
ords for 1950. The results show in 
geographical terms the origin of more 
than $506,000,000 of advertising ap- 
pearing during 1950 in general mag- 
azines, farm magazines, and Sunday 
newspaper supplements. Some 15,563 
individual products and services were 
advertised in those media last year; 
the average expenditure per account 
was, therefore, $32,500. 

Assignment of accounts in this an- 
alysis is on the basis of the advertis- 
er’s location shown on the advertise- 
ment, or as listed in a _ standard 
reference source. 

Of the grand total of $506,000,- 
000, New York City accounted for 
slightly over 30%. One dollar in 
every 10 is placed by Chicago adver- 
tisers, while Detroit is third with 
nearly 7% of the total. Sixteen cities 


APPOINTED... Clark Gavin (left) vice- 
president, Liquor Publications; Inc., and 
Ellis Publications, Inc.; Sumner Wyman 
(right) vice-president, Ellis Publications. 


or metropolitan areas account for 
more than $400,000,000 each, ‘total- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the national 
dollar volume. 

In terms of individual products 
advertised, New York City’s propor- 
tion dropped slightly to 26% of the 
national total — 4,064 products or 
services out of a grand total of 15,- 
563. The average New York City 
or Chicago account averaged around 
$40,000 of advertising in 1950, while 
the average Cincinnati account aver- 
aged about $86,000, and in Detroit 
the average advertising per product 
was approximately $130,000. 

In terms of different industry 
classifications, individual cities vary 
greatly in their importance. For ex- 
ample, though New York City tops 
other cities in six out of seven cate- 
gories and accounts for as high as 
45.8% of dollars spent in general 
advertising, Detroit places 35.8% of 
the dollars in the transportation-agri- 
culture field to New York’s second 
place 15.8%. New York and Chi- 
cago are the only two cities to rank 
in the top five in all of the seven 
categories. Fourteen other cities or 
metropolitan areas share the remain- 
ing 21 possible places among the five 
toppers in the seven categories. 


Dell Survey Shows 
Drug Cosmetics Gain 


Drug stores have increased in im- 
portance as cosmetics outlets since 
1949, with the largest gains for pur- 
chases of individual cosmetics items 
of any type of store. This is shown 
in the “17th Survey of Beauty”’ just 
published by Dell Modern Group 
Magazines—Modern Screen, Mod- 
ern Romances, and Screen Stories. 
The study presents comprehensive 
figures on 56 types of cosmetics prod- 
ucts over a 14-year period. 

The survey shows no significant 
change in the position of department 
stores since 1949, but 5 & 10c stores 
have lost ground in the past two 
years. 
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THE RESULT 
RATIO Was 


Capital Airlines use more advertising in Detroit 
newspapers than any other. Last May they ran a 
series of 1,000 line ads in The Free Press and other 
media featuring a bargain air vacation in Miami. 
Now, these ads weren’t “institutional,” nor “sermons 
in print.” They were written to produce, not merely 


for perusal. They asked for RESULTS... NOW. 


They got just that in The Free Press. The line 
was swamped with business, and The Free Press 
result-record as set down by Mr. Smith was 
in a ratio of “TWO TO ONE” over “other sources 
used in the area.” This is typical of what you 


get in Detroit’s only morning — America’s most 


interesting newspaper. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., 


National Representatives 
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MANAGEMENT CHANGES at Foote, Cone & Belding: (Left to right) Robert F. 
Carney, board chairman; Frank E. Delano, Rolland W. Taylor and Elwood Whitney 
to be responsible for the agency's New York operations. All are now directors 


of the agency along with Fairfax Cone, elected president, Don Belding, elected 
chairman of the executive committee, and W. R. Sachse. Other newly elected 
board members are the following: Roy Campbell, Jr.; J. Hugh E. Davies; 
Robert J. Koretz; William J. Pringle; A. E. Rood; Ford Sibley and Jack Smock. 


Also shown in the study, which is 
based on a nationwide sample, is a 
continued rising price trend, with 
1951 median prices generally higher 
than those of 1949. Greatest rises in 
the past two years have been 50.7% 
for hair rinses, and 40.5% for de- 
pilatories. Among the exceptions to 
the general price trend are sunburn 
preventives, which have dropped 7%, 
and hair oils, down 4.3% in price. 

The 80-page survey shows each of 
the 56 cosmetics items by popularity 
of brand, and shows brand prefer- 
ence by income groups, city size, and 
type of retail outlet. In many cases 
trends are shown since 1938. 

Complete figures on specific cos- 
metics products covered in the survey 
are available from the Market Re- 
search Department of Dell Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 


American Expands 
Family Service Theme 


Starting in its current—September 
—issue The American Magazine has 
intensified its “Successful Living for 
the Family” theme with several new 
service features. 

One series stresses protection of 
family health. This month’s article, 
“Streamline Your Medicine Chest,” 
gives the latest professional advice on 
which drugs to keep in that bathroom 
cabinet. In the amusement field the 
top movies, radio and TV shows and 
records are selected for their con- 
tribution to family entertainment. 

Each month an American family 
which has made a significant con- 
tribution to family and community 
life will be highlighted. 

A series on family good times leads 
off with a piece on the fun of collect- 
ing records. Another regular feature, 
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“Help for the House,” shows readers 
how to save money on household re- 
pairs. 

In addition to a total of 10 family 
service features each month, a full 
fare of complete novels and short 
stories is being continued. 


Illinois Dailies‘ Consumer 
Study in New Form 


The sixth annual Illinois Daily 
Newspaper Markets Consumer An- 
alysis covering 35 cities has been re- 
leased in a new format this year. 

Instead of grouping several prod- 
uct classification findings in one vol- 
ume as has been done in previous 
years, the 1951 survey is published 
in individual file folder covers. The 
new form has been adopted for 
greater efficiency so that handling 
will be easier for agency executives 
and product managers, according to 
M. F. Batterton, general manager 
of the Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets, Springfield, Ill. 

In discussing this year’s consumer 
analysis of brand preference, Mr. 
Batterton says that one of the most 
significant findings in the study of 35 
markets is the lack of any uniform 
buying pattern in the Illinois markets. 

Thirty-six product classifications 
are covered in the survey. Markets 
covered are shown on each page, 
while products are listed alphabetic- 
ally across the pages. ‘The consumer 
preference percentages are shown— 
in most cases for the past three years 
—together with chain and_inde- 
pendent store distribution. The per- 
cent of families buying is shown at 
the beginning of each classification. 

Each book lists the newspapers 
making the survey and the national 
advertising managers as well as the 
publishers’ representatives. 


Products on which market in- 
formation is available include: ap- 
pliances; baking products; beverages ; 
cleansers ; toilet soaps ; meat products ; 
other grocery products; cigarettes 
purchased by women; toiletries. 

The sales and promotion organiza- 
tion, founded 15 years ago, consists 
of 48 daily newspapers. It has been 
developed to work with national ad- 
vertisers and their agencies in pro- 
viding research information on mar- 
keting problems and consumer pref- 
erence in Illinois cities where member 
newspapers are published. The con- 
sumer analysis is but one project of 
the newspapers which serve 35 IIli- 
nois markets outside of Chicago and 
the 4,000,000 people of this area. 


Space, Ratings Parallel 
For Women's Ads in 
Farm Publications 


Large space used for “woman's 
appeal’”’ advertisements in farm pub- 
lications is likely to win ratings that 
are approximately proportionate to 
space costs. 

According to a “Summary Bul- 
letin of The Continuing Study of 
Farm Publications” just issued by 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 
“Twelve of the 20 highest scoring 
‘woman’s appeal’ ads in the first 13 
studies are full-page or larger. Only 
one of the top 20 is smaller than a 
half page. All 20 of the lowest rating 
advertisements are smaller than a 
quarter page.” 

The “woman’s appeal” advertising 
bulletin is the fourth in a series pub- 
lished by the A.R.F. The 215 ads on 
which the bulletin is based include 
70 for food and food products; 2! 
for cleansers, polishes and soaps; 3! 
for drugs, remedies and toilet goods; 
12 for clothing, wearing apparel and 
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This Week 


MAGAZINE 


1S proud to announce 


distinguished group: 


that four more great newspapers are joining tts 


The Charlotte Observer* 


The (Jacksonville) Florida Times-Union* 


The Houston Post’ 
The Salt Lake Tribune** 


*As of January 6th, 1952 
**As of February |0th, 1952 


Member Newspapers . . 1952 ; 
CIRCULATION . .. 10,296,017. }——~ 


Based on ABC Statement 3/31/'51 


The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
The Birmingham News 
The Boston Herald 

The Charlotte Observer 
The Chicago Daily News 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
The Dallas Morning News 
Des Moines Sunday Register 
The Detroit News 

The Houston Post 


The Indianapolis Star 
The Jacksonville Florida Times-Union 
Los Angeles Times 
The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Miami Sunday News 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
The Times-Picayune - 
New Orleans States 
New York Herald Tribune 
The Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 


This Week 


31 GREAT NEWSPAPERS WILL DISTRIBUTE IT 
OVER 10 MILLION FAMILIES WILL GET IT 
OVER 23 MILLION PEOPLE WILL READ IT 


In 1952 


PENETRATION ° 
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POWER 


The National Sunday Magazine 


Pie 
The Phoenix Republic a 
The Pittsburgh Press } 
Portland Oregon Journal 4 a) 


The Providence Sunday Journal ©" 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle * 
The Salt Lake Tribune 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

San Francisco Chronicle 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review 
The Washington Sunday Star 


PROFICIENCY 


How The CHRONICLE and its 
aga Sparked a Brand New 


J. BARRET SCARBOROUGH, who was 
formerly publisher of The American 
Magazine, has been elected president 
of Family Publications, Inc., publishers 
of The American Family Magazine. 


shoes; 12 for building materials, 
equipment and fixtures; 13 in other 
categories. 

The lead article in the bulletin 
points out that large space can be 
used for “woman’s appeal” advertise- 
ments in farm_ publications with the 
prospect of getting ratings approxi- 

- - === | mately proportionate to space costs. 
This a Story of the Editorial One shows, by size categories, the 
| percentage of women seeing the av- 
Power. Importance and Prestige erage ad. It is based on the percent 
ratings and also index figures for 130 
of Houston’s Family Newspaper | black and white “woman's appeal” 
| ads which appeared in 11 so-called 

standard size publications. 


* “HOUSTON: America’s Industrial Frontier’’ 


Many leading American cities have been given appro- 
priate slogans. Big, bustling Houston, despite the glam- 
orous descriptions accorded it, has never had a slogan. 
So the editors of The Chronicle, collaborating with the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, engineered a slogan 
contest for all the people of Houston. And how they 
welcomed with open hearts and minds the opportunity 
to sloganize their city! Entries poured into The Chronicle 
by the tens of thousands. And the quality of the slogans 
submitted was so consistently high that the hard-work- 
ing judges (five of Houston’s most prominent citizens) 
had a difficult time picking the winner. But a good 
selection was made and now Houston has a thought- 
provoking slogan for all the world to learn and remem- 
ber. Again a feather is placed in The Chronicle’s cap 
for another of its countless contributions to the civic 
life of Houston. 


Only when you buy The Chronicle, Houston’s 
family newspaper, can you tap Houston’s great- 
est buying power. 


The other analysis is based on 214 
“Wwoman’s appeal” ads regardless of 
page size or color. 

Other articles deal with the effec- 
tiveness of various types of illustra- 
tion, the attention gained by recipe 
copy in food ads, the performance of 
various kinds of headlines, and the 
effectiveness of farm publications as 
a means of reaching women on farms. 

The next bulletin in the series, 
Bulletin No. 5, will be based on an 
analysis of 129 advertisements for 
building materials, equipment and 
fixtures which have appeared in all 14 
farm publication studies completed. 


cENERAL PAINT ID es 


LUMBER CO. =~ HEALOSSURG 


i 


BAKED ENAMEL appears for first time on a 


The Houston Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY out the West, by General Paint Corp., San 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives Francisco. The “freshly painted" look is o& 


| 
FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS MMMM QC MRCMUC MC) RCMB UCD Oe solu] ll 
. . 


tant sales point—and save maintenance 
costs. Made by National Advertising Co. 


series of 7' by 21' highway bulletins through- 
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Birthday cake for Flame." 
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It's Hollywood, of course. 


Pets: They're Big Business 


In California, where anything can happen, horse meat 


dealers have been forced by customers to stock 2,000 


items to feed, clothe and house pets of all kinds. 


Remember how, during the war, 
the tin shortage cut off canned dog 
meat? Dogs lived through the “dura- 
tion’ on fresh horse meat and dry 
pet foods. 

When the war ended many people 
put their dogs back on fresh butcher’s 
meat and canned dog foods. But not 
in California. There dogs had devel- 
oped a taste for fresh horse meat. 
Owners began to ask horse meat 
dealers for advice on diets for their 
dogs. Soon, horse meat dealers either 
set up as advisors, or hired people 
who understood dogs, cats, birds, fish 
and other pets, as pet counselors. 

In a short time, horse meat dealers 
found they had worked themselves 
into proprietors of pet shops. Now 
there are about 1,000 pet shops in 
California, Arizona and Nevada. 

The pet food manufacturer is often 
regional, has big packing house com- 
petitors. The pet supply jobber also 
is regional. Both definitely are ‘“‘small 
business,” selling to the public 
through the pet shop trade, which is 
also small business. ‘They have teamed 
up for a yearly pet show where job- 
bers and manufacturers display mer- 
chandise and offer new ideas for the 
trade. They are out to increase its 
efficiency, and want to get the rest 
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of the country: back to fresh horse 
meat. There is a new magazine, Pet 
and Pet Shop Management. 

This is a new trade worth looking 
into by manufacturers who may have 
products suitable for a pet shop. 
More than 2,000 separate items are 
regularly carried in that trade. Man- 
ufacturers of cages, aquariums, etc., 
are often sizeable concerns. One Los 
Angeles jobber takes the entire output 
of a local leather manufacturer: 
leashes, collars, muzzles and training 
gear. The well-dressed dog nowa- 
days has clothes—sweaters, blankets, 
britches. He sleeps on a mattress, 
needs a traveling bag when he goes 
anywhere, has a regular drug store 
of remedies, and a toilet table with 
combs, brushes. He even has toys 
that squeak or jingle when played 
with. And so with birds, fish, cats and 
other animals. Many of these pet 
shops sell live pets. 

In Los Angeles, the program for 
building this new trade, as an outlet 
for suppliers, takes on the Hollywood 
touch. Recently the movie dog 
“Flame” gave a party on his fifth 
birthday, with six mutts from the 
SPCA shelter as his guests, under the 
sponsorship of Walter Kendall, Los 
Angeles dry dog food manufacturer. 
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Retail Sales Forecast for September, 1951 


Retail sales in September will total 
$13.1 billion, a 5% increase over the 
level of last September. This is a 
pleasant contrast after nearly three 
months during which retailers were 
confronted by percentage declines 
from the last year’s levels. Unit sales 
volumes, however, will again fall 
short of last year, for gains in dollar 
volume still lag behind the price rise 
of the past 12 months. 

There are indications that, con- 
trary to official warnings of shortages 
and continued price rises, bulging 
inventories are going to force price 
cuts all along the line this fall, if the 
expected resurgence in sales does not 
materialize. It is considered note- 
worthy that aside from the automo- 
bile companies, the Office of Price 
Stabilization has not received any 
application for price increases under 
the new controls law. Others plan- 


ning to file will do so only as a pre- 


caution against higher costs, which, 
however, are not expected. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter than average performances for 
this September (as compared with 
September of 1950) are: Arizona, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age are: Akron, Ohio 114.4; Battle 
Creek, Mich. 112.6; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
112.5; Bethlehem, Pa. 111.8; Fresno, 
Calif. 111.4; Newport News, Va. 
111.3; Spartanburg, S.C. 110.6; 
Tucson, Ariz. 110.5; Paducah, Ky. 
109.9; Niagara Falls, N.Y. 109.6; 
Muskegon, Mich. 108.7; Augusta, 
Ga. 108.5; Royal Odak-Ferndale, 
Mich. 107.8; Warren, Ohio 107.8; 
Phoenix, Ariz. 107.6; Passaic-Clif- 
ton, N.J. 107.0. 
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Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1951 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month, 


The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 


The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 


both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


UNITED STATES 
364.5 100.0 13123.00 


Alabama 


Birmingham 
Gadsden 

% Mobile 
Montgomery 


Arizona 


% Phoenix 
¥%& Tucson 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith ... 417.8 99.2 945 5.64 
Little Rock ... 407.4 996 949 14.30 
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34.55 
5.09 
12.20 
9.74 


22.36 
10.80 
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14.30 


RETAIL 
(S.M. Forecast for 


SALES 


City City 
Index Index 
1951 1951 
vs. vs. 
1939 1950 
California 
Bakersfield 412.7 103.5 
Berkeley ..... 329.3 102.0 
i 502.4 117.0 
Long Beach ... 399.1 100.6 
Los Angeles ... 329.2 104.3 
% Oakland ..... 326.6 107.6 
Pasadena. ..... 382.5 99.1 
Riverside ..... 434.9 101.9 
Sacramento 348.5 98.2 
San Bernardino 431.2 103.5 
% Sati Diego .... 452.7 111.8 
San Francisco . 318.7 104.8 
% San Jose ..... 367.9 106.8 
Santa Barbara . 343.0 100.3 
% Stockton ..... 378.6 106.6 
w% Ventura ..... 397.9 110.1 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 388.3 110.4 
Denver <..... 332.8 104.8 
eee 349.7 102.9 
Connecticut 
¥* Bridgeport 313.5 110.4 
w® Hartford ..... 296.1 106.5 
Middletown .... 298.0 102.9 
% New Haven .... 277.7 109.3 
Stamford ..... 350.6 101.4 
% Waterbury ..... 291.2 110.6 
Delaware 
%& Wilmington .... 369.1 106.8 


District of Columbia 


¥%& Washington 


Florida 


Jacksonville 
Miami 

Orlando 
Pensacola 


Tampa 


Atlanta 
* Augusta 
* Columbus 
% Macon 
% Savannah 


Hawaii 


Honolulu 


IHlinois 


Bloomington 

Champaign- 
Urbana 

Chicago 
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.. 358.4 110.4 
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Index 
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101.7 


105.1 


96.4 


92.7 


96.4 


97.2 
99.0 


September, 1951) 


$ 
(Million) 
September 
1951 


20.55 


123.68 


24.04 


8.05 
391.96 


RETAIL SALES 
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City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1950 1950 1951 
Illinois (cont.) 
Danville ...... 314.9 98.9 94.2 5.07 
ae 303.3 102.0 97.1 8.34 
East St. Louis . 365.2 103.2 98.3 8.29 
Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline ... 334.9 98.6 93.9 10.75 
ee 283.2 103.2 98.3 14.81 
% Rockford ..... 351.1 109.7 104.5 13.20 
Springfield 319.1 100.9 96.1 11.206 
Indiana 
Evansville ..... 356.8 102.4 97.5 13.81 
x Fort Wayne ... 347.8 109.5 104.3 16.73 
Ree 378.2 104.0 98.3 14.03 
% Indianapolis . 346.0 105.5 100.5 55.92 
Muncie ....... 309.5 101.2 96.4 6.22 
% South Bend ... 433.6 111.0 105.7 17.82 
Terre Haute .. 313.5 100.2 95.4 9.06 
lowa 
%& Cedar Rapids .. 323.2 105.0 100.0 9.18 
Davenport ..... 291.2 103.8 98.9 8.56 
Des Moines ... 312.5 98.2 $3.5 22.03 
Sioux City .... 306.2 103.3 98.4 10.32 
Waterloo ...... 313.2 98.2 93.5 7.61 
Kansas 
Hutchinson . 313.7 99.2 94.5 4.36 
yw Kansas City ... 360.8 105.2 100.2 10.86 
ee 332.8 99.2 94.5 9.02 
% Wichita ...... 440.6 105.7 100.7 20.09 
Kentucky 
Lexington ..... 307.4 103.0 98.1 8.73 
Louisville ..... 360.7 104.4 99.4 40.47 
% Paducah ...... 361.6 115.4 109.9 4.52 


Paducah’s Hitting 


the 
p- 
aN 


High Spots 
Kentucky's only High Spot City 
June through September. 


$500 million atomic energy 
plant under way—plus world’s 
largest power pool. 


Good time for you to advertise 
The Paducah Sun-Democrat 
25,000 Paducah, Ky. 26,000 


Daily Sunday 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 


Just What 
The Doctor Ordered 


Middletown . . . on your advertis- 
ing lists . . . will pep up your fall and 
winter drug campaigns. This city . . . 
twenty-fifth in size among New Eng- 
land’s High-Spot cities . . . accounts 
for more drug sales per family than 
fourteen of the larger cities. Middle- 
town’s drug-buying is 45% above the 
U.S. per family! 


This superiority among the area’s 
cream markets sets up a big sales op- 
portunity . . . and the Press enables 
you to take full advantage of it— 
with thorough coverage of Middle- 
town and Middlesex County families. 
No other newspaper, or combination, 
can match its coverage or equal its 
performance in this market. 


You Always Get MORE in 
MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


; MIDDLETOWN, CON}. 


R WATIONAL REPRESLNTAT VE 


lius Mathews Special Agency 


Sth IN THE U.S. 


MORNINGS 


(Sth IN THE U.S. 


SUNDAYS 


FIRST In FLORIDA 


in Department Store Adv. 


Here at the St. Petersburg TIMES 
we're mighty proud of this standing 
just revealed by Media Records First 
Fifty Report. 


And remember, it was only a short 
time ago that St. Petersburg passed 
100,000 population. 


Again, we say to you, you can't 
ignore this best-read, best-adver- 
tised-in paper in Florida's fastest 
growing market. 


ST. PETERSBURG—FLORIDA 


oalty TIMES sunny 


Represented by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 
New York Detroit Chicago Atlanta 
V.J. Obenauer Jr. in Jacksonville, Florida. 


There is 


one sure 
way to 
cover “North 
of Boston...” 


‘ 


ic he ” Portland, 


MAINE \ 


* Serving a 


populgien of 
9) 000 people 


PORTLAND 
PRESS 
HERALD 


PORTLAND 
EVENING 
EXPRESS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


PORTLAND 
SUNDAY 
TELEGRAM 


average* weekly paycheck 


IN PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
20% MORE 


than last year! 
a 
2nd Highest in Massachusetts 


MORE MONEY FOR THIS 
$143,219,000 RETAIL MARKET 


Is your product in line to 
benefit from this big in- 
crease in wage-earners' 
buying power? 


EAGLE COVERAGE: 100% 
city zone ... 70% of Metro- 
politan Area. 


*Mass. Dept. of Labor and Industries, 
June payroll survey 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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Our Druggists Are 


OVERWORKED 
...and LOVE It 


Why shouldn’t they... 


sales 46% above average! 


with drug 


Sat 


They love, too, the way neighboring 
communities hug Salem’s borders. . . 
to create a city zone of 147,700 
people with above-average income 


. and total drug sales of $4,635,000. 


Only one newspaper can .. . and 


; does ... sell this market—the Salem 


Evening News. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for September, 1951) 


ey =| THEE SALEM 
oa Ga tsa wie) ~~ EWENING NEWS 


1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
SALEM, MASS. 


vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


Represented by 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge .. 


New Orleans ... 
Shreveport .... 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Sell the 


RICHEST 
scadeniiaiins . : | High-Spot City 
Portland , . : BL with Michigan's 
FASTEST-GROWING 
Newspaper 


In many cities, large and small, general 
merchandise sales fall far short of the 
U. S. average. In Royal Oak . . . the 
nation’s richest High-Spot City per family 

. they are 37% above par—indicating 
local stores are stocked to satisfy both 
the quality and quantity needs of this 
high-income market. Local shopping dol- 
lars stay local . . . in a big way! 


Maryland 


Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


% Boston 
Fall River .... 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Lynn 
New Bedford .. 
Pittsfield 


One newspaper alone makes your adver- 
tising part of this rich living and buying 
pattern, The Daily Tribune . . . with 
102% circulation gain in 10 years . 

is read in 95% of Royal Oak homes . 
and in 13,500 additional homes in south 
Oakland County. 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's Over 25,018 
Only Daily Evenings 


Springfield .... 
% Worcester 


Michigan 
% Battle Creek .. 
% Bay City 


% Grand Rapids .. 
% Jackson 
% Kalamazoo .... 
% Lansing 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1951) 


City City 
Index Index 
1951 1951 
vs. Ys. 
1939 1950 
Michigan (cont.) 
% Muskegon ..... 335.8 114.1 
% Pontiac ...... 370.3 109.8 
% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale ... 513.4 113.2 
%& Saginaw ...... 380.8 111.3 
Minnesota 
%& Duluth ....... 255.8 110.9 
Minneapolis ... 294.6 103.3 
oe 256.7 100.6 
Mississippi 
ee 437.1 101.2 
Missouri 
Kansas City ... 375.6 102.3 
St. Joseph .... 291.1 102.5 
St. Eowlt ..... 308.4 101.2 
Springfield .... 371.5 102.5 
Montana 
Billings ...... 358.5 101.9 
ME siscncws 226.0 94.7 
Great Falls ... 321.3 97.7 
Nebraska 
See 327.8 99.8 
*% Omaha ....... 358.2 112.0 
Nevada 
ee erne 330.6 100.2 
New Hampshire 
Manchester ... 287.2 102.7 
ee 275.0 102.9 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 320.4 100.6 
Camden ...... 353.8 102.4 
or CR scc0% 304.1 105.2 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken .... 252.1 100.2 
w& Newark ....... 275.4 105.5 
% Passaic-Clifton . 382.8 112.4 
% Paterson ...... 307.8 106.8 
i ree 296.6 95.7 
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City 
Nat’! 
Index $ 
1951 (Million) 
vs. September 
1950 1951 
108.7 6.75 
104.6 9.85 
107.8 9.55 
106.0 11.73 
105.6 10.54 
98.4 68.00 
95.8 36.76 
96.4 9.7S 
97.4 72.41 
97.6 7.22 
96.4 93.20 
97.6 8.47 
97.0 5.70 
90.2 4.85 
93.0 5.59 
95.0 10.98 
106.7 32.38 
95.4 6.48 
97.8 8.39 
98.0 3.41 
95.8 12.24 
97.5 14.93 
100.2 11.74 
95.4 25.02 
100.5 58.82 
107.0 14.39 
101.7 18.16 
91.1 16.61 
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OUTSTANDING 


AMONG THE TOP MARKETS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Passaic-Clifton has been rated a “Preferred High 
Spot City” by SALES MANAGEMENT 22 times 
during the last 24 months ... a record un- 
equalled in New Jersey. Sales for September are 
forecast at 12.4% greater than the corresponding 
month of last year and 7% higher than the 
national change this month . . . tops in the 
state! 


For the last 10 months, SALES MANAGEMENT 
has ranked Passaic-Clifton among the leading 
markets in the United States “with a City- 
National Index well above the average.” It’s 
your best opportunity for increased sales in 
New Jersey ... and only one newspaper offers 
adequate advertising coverage of the market. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 
1) 968 peed, = OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


HERE Especially 


Holyoke City Zone is home to 114,900 people . . . who bought 
$100,145,000 of retail goods last year. This is a must target any- 
where .. . Holyoke City Zone especially. Here's why .. . 


This retail spending reflects a proud living 
standard based on stable family life and.on 
high wages paid for skilled work in more 
than 200 plants... 


A single newspaper ... the Transcript 
Telegram ... parallels this active shopping 
pattern with better than 81% coverage of 
the city zone . . . made up of Holyoke, 
Chicopee and the Hadleys. 


Local living standards and the Transcript Telegram readership add 
up to a big responsive market for your product. 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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FASTEST - GROWING 
High-Spot City 
in the State 


Of all New York cities included in 
Sales Management's High-Spot list, 
Rome shows the greatest gains... 
by far . . . over 1939. In June, 
271.6%/,! July, 275.3%! Aug., 281.4%! 


Skyrocket growth is just one factor 
high-lighting Rome's increased im- 
portance in your Central New York 
sales picture. Metropolitan city .. . 
home of nationally famous industries 
. shopping center for prosperous 
farm and wage-earning families, 
Rome is the key to a $95,000,000 
retail sales market. Covered com- 
pletely only by the Daily Sentinel. 


DAILY SENTINEL 
ROME, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


We Eat Well...and 
IN STYLE 


Food sales. 73% above average indi- 
cate there’s always plenty on the table 
in the Little Falls market. And a plus 
of 57% in furniture. household and 
radio product sales proves we eat in 
style . . . surrounded by comfortable 


living accessories. 


It’s just as we've been saying all along 
When it comes to selling. we'll 
match strides with the biggest markets 
. and always give you more for less. 


The Times. . 


of Little Falls and more than twice as 


. with complete coverage 


much circulation outside the city .. . 
is the daily shopping guide for the 
thousands of well fed, comfortably 
housed families who boost Little Falls 
sales to these plus proportions. 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque .. 767.0 


New York 


Albany 
Binghamton 

* Buffalo 

*% Elmira 

% Hempstead 

Township 

% Jamestown 
New York 

% Niagara Falls .. 

¥% Rochester 

* Rome 
Schenectady ~ 

% Syracuse 
Troy 

% Utica 


North Carolina 


Asheville 

% Charlotte 
Durham 

% Greensboro 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 

* Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


114.4 
% Canton \ 105.2 
% Cincinnati .... 4 102.0 
% Cleveland ; 106.9 


MONEY FLOWS 
FREELY IN 
SALISBURY 


Salisbury is the home of the 
Southern's largest shops. Major 
textile mills dot the landscape. 
Farming this year is the best in 
years; sensational grain crops. 
There never has been a better 
time to campaign your product 
in free-spending Salisbury- 
And only the Post 


covers-sells this rich, responsive 


Rowan. 
market. 


\ 


“THE-SALISBURY Post’ 


Salisbury, North Carolina 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


BIND 


12 
COMPLETE 
ISSUES 
for 
$300 


Never thicker than its contents, 
this binder expands to hold 12 issues 
of Sales Management. 


No drilling, no punching, does not 
mar magazines 


Issues may be replaced with ease 
to keep binder up to date .. . or 
year and volume number may be 
stamped on each binder. 


Use coupon below for order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
@ $3.00 each, to: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ents, 
ssues 


der(s), 


ALTOONA, 
Pennsylvania’s 


Ideal Test 
Market 


It’s well isolated from other cities. 
It has typical distributive outlets. 
Its citizens have average incomes. 


It has a splendid mixture of industry 
and farming. 


It has excellent year-round stability 
and a good record as a test city. 


Also, the Altoona Mirror is a cooper- 
ative evening newspaper. It com- 


pletely blankets the market. 


Eltoona 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 
Richard E. Beeler 


Advertising Manager 


SM. here meaiis 
Saturated Market 


dy 
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mos 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Ohio (cont.) 
Columbus ..... 304.6 
He Dayton ..cccec $37.5 
%& Mansfield ..... 317.4 
Springfield 306.1 
W Teete. ..5 50s 338.4 
WUE 5..%.5 392.5 
% Youngstown 325.9 
Oklahoma 
w® Bartlesville .... 347.1 
Muskogee ..... 309.9 
Oklahoma City . 347.1 
rr 373.8 
Oregon 
re 488.4 
% Portland ...... 341.4 
WE Scheer 374.1 
Pennsylvania 
% Allentown ..... 315.4 
Altoona ...... 264.6 
*% Bethlehem 380.6 
ee 323.6 
CPG fs sicincwen 380.7 
% Harrisburg 353.3 
% Johnstown 273.1 
Lancaster ..... 290.2 
Norristown 302.1 
ok. eee 254.2 
Philadelphia ... 355.8 
% Pittsburgh 337.4 
Reading ...... 303.6 
Scranton ..... 272.0 
Wilkes-Barre ... 256.6 
ee 280.9 
Rhode Island 
*& Providence . 287.9 
%& Woonsocket . 301.8 


South Carolina 


Charleston 350.2 
Columbia ..... 395.4 
%& Greenville ..... 431.3 
% Spartanburg ... 495.0 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls ... 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


109.0 
95.1 
97.8 

106.4 


109.2 
110.1 
95.0 


106.6 
109.4 


103.1 
100.4 
109.4 
116.1 


98.5 
101.1 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


104.0 
104.9 
90.5 


101.5 
104.2 


93.8 
96.3 


$ 
(Million) 
September 
1951 


2.43 
3.44 
27.28 
21.72 


7.57 
53.70 
6.51 


13.12 
7.25 
7.08 
7.28 

15.76 

14.28 
8.41 
8.88 
4.28 
2.11 

214.57 

97.56 

14.24 

13.11 
9.11 
7.19 


32.50 
4.98 


8.72 
11.23 
9.66 
7.87 


3.69 
6.69 


Just Peeking Into The 
Norristown Market 
Will Not Give Your 
Product The Sales It 


Deserves! 


Metropolitan circulation merely 
peeks into Norristown’s wealthy 
market! Use the key of TIMES 
HERALD 96% home _ delivered 
circulation to really sell your 


goods! 


NORRISTOWN? 
TIMESHERALO 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


Represented Nationally By The 


JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


It’s as easy to over- 
look “local” markets 
as trees in a forest. 
Recall how a _ sturdy 
oak stands out when 
you look directly at 
it? 

Oil City, Pa. is one 
of the 16 High Spot 
Cities in Penna. Check 
% retail sales figures for 
“ the facts, or inquire: 
The Derrick-Blizzard, 
Oil City, Pa., or The 
Julius Mathews Spe- 
cial Agency, Ince. 
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Announcing... 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S November 10th 


“Market Rankings 
by Population Groups’ 


In response to widespread demand, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT?S forthcoming November 10th fall 
planning issue will bring up-to-date and expand its 
“Market Ranking By Population Groups” feature 
which was so popular when it first appeared three 
years ago. 


All cities with 1950 retail sales of 20 million or more 
will be included and their rank in 10 population, 
sales and income factors will be given within their 
population groups. Both state and national rankings 
will be shown for cities within each of the following 
population groups: 


(a) A million or more 
500,000-999,999 
250,000-499,999 
100,000-249,999 
50,000-99,999 
25,000-49,999 

(g) Under 25,000 


Each city’s state and national rank in its population 
group will be given for: 


Population Drug 
Total Retail Sales 
Food 


General Merchandise 


Automotive 
Total Effec. Buying Income 
Income per family 


Furn-House-Radio Income per capita 


State and national rankings will be listed separately 
and a special table will show “Superior” cities whose 
rankings in 6 or more categories of sales and income 
equal or exceed their population rankings. 


Sot 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for September, 1951) 


City City 
Index Index 
1951 1951 
vs. vs. 
1939 1950 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga ... 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 


Texas 


* Amarillo 
Austin 


515.5 
399.4 
449.8 

. 550.9 
433.6 
483.0 

- 509.9 

339.2 

436.3 

623.2 

456.8 

518.4 

. 380.1 


% Fort Worth .. 
Galveston 

% Houston 

¥%& Lubbock 

% San Antonio .. 


371.9 


Salt Lake City . 326.2 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginia 
Lynchburg .... 

% Newport News .. 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth - I 
Richmond 293.2 97.3 

377.7 101.3 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 

vs. 

1950 


96.9 
111.3 
90.7 
94.9 
92.7 
96.5 


$ 
(Million? 
September 
1951 


5.46 
6.75 
21.97 
6.41 
27.21 
11.71 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


$ 
lillion : 
tember 
1951 


16.41 
16.67 
43.82 
24.20 


11.65 
13.70 
11.65 
15.04 
64.21 
16.18 
40.64 

7.19 
72.51 
11.28 
40.29 
10.99 

7.64 


6.21 
21.17 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for September, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Washington 
SEE sess 325.3 
See 62000 314.4 
% Tacoma ....... 338.6 
| ee 336.9 
West Virginia 
Charleston .... 326.9 
Huntington .... 318.7 
Wheeling ...... 294.5 
Wisconsin 
Appleton ..... 354.0 
Green Bay .... 296.5 
TN ce aceineie 348.2 
Milwaukee .... 316.8 
WRGME 3.0.2.4. 363.5 
Sheboygan .... 292.3 
Superior ...... 269.8 
Wyoming 
we Casper ....... 445.5 
Cheyenne ..... 366.9 
& 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


107.5 
103.0 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1941 
CANADA 
297.9 
Alberta 
GON nice ses 328.0 
*% Edmonton ..... 368.7 


British Columbia 


%& Vancouver .... 363.9 
Victoria ...... 299.0 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg ..... 285.9 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 220.0 


Nova Scotia 


es 278.1 

Ontario 

%® Hamilton ..... 258.1 
RD haconeck 237.8 
OU. o<000e 229.4 

*& Toronto ...... 253.7 

%®& Windsor ...... 260.4 

Quebec 

* Montreal ...... 276.7 

%& Quebec ....... 258.0 

Saskatchewan 


SEPTEMBER 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


105.0 


95.6 


107.9 


1951 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 

vs. 

1950 


100.0 


95.3 
101.2 


102.0 
94.0 


95.0 


91.0 


102.8 


$ 
(Million) 
September 
1951 


$ 
(Million ) 
September 
1951 


870.29 


14.43 
14.97 


44.86 
9.33 


33.14 


4.62 


12.07 


19.02 

8.06 
15.85 
86.04 
11.85 


92.57 
13.83 


Local School News Like 
Reading a Report Card 


The reopening of school is news. Many newspapers will treat it as a 
vast panorama in which no individual can be recognized . . . mention 


enrollment totals and mass facilities . . . dismiss it in a single story. 


Localnews: dailies, however, present closeups of the schocls in which 
their readers are interested. The return to classrooms is just the first 
of regular school stories throughout the year featuring names and 
faces of friends and acquaintances . . . stories that win the family’s 


interest right away—like a report card. 


Such neighborly relations as school activities, socials, birthdays, show- 
ers, weddings, anniversaries, picnics swell retail sales . . . by causing 
people to buy food, clothing, house furnishings, gifts. The Localnews 
daily alone can treat these relations as news. That’s another reason 


why it is the basic advertising medium. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e DETROITe CHICAGO e BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIAe PITTSBURGH e SYRACUSE 


40 PLUS CLUB 


Tough to find a good man? 
Why not contact us. 
Several Top Flight 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


With enviable records for developing and 
expanding domestic and foreign markets. 
Highly qualified to either set or follow 
policies. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Equally trained & screened men to fill key 
executive & technical posts in many other 
specialized fields. 


The FORTY PLUS CLUB of NEW YORK, Inc. 
220 Broadway, NYC 7 Beekman 3-6086 


Other clubs situated in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Miami, Fla., Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 


Wanted: District Sales SHIPSHAPE NAPERIES: The sales curve started to climb. 


Representative for 
Nationally Advertised 
Food Product, the Leader 
in Its Field 


Position will correspond to district sales 
manager in Great Lakes—Mid-West area. 
Compensation on salary and expenses basis. 
Man we want should have background of 
experience with prominent national or re 
gional food packers This is a permanent, 
substantial position. Candidate must be 
able handle men and direct merchandising. 
Must live in or adjacent Chicago. Please give 
salary expected and references in reply. Our 
employees know about this ad. 


Lure for Linen Buyers 


to buy, and 183, or 68.5%, were un- 
decided or definitely did not intend 
to buy. Of this negative group, 31, 
or 17.2%, bought tablecloths from 


Tablecloths rumpled into a grimy 
wad on a store counter just don’t 
make an attractive linen display. So 
Simtex, Division of Simmons Co., 
tablecloth manufacturers, has done the Simtex merchandiser. Why? 
something about it. said customers: “It’s easier to see 

After two years of research, Sim- the patterns and colors . . . keeps the 
tex has come out with a three-unit cloths cleaner . saves shopping 
display merchandiser that is upping time.” 


Box 2804, Sales Mgt., 386-4th Ave., NYC 


more latitude for creative ideas. What 
offer? 
make money and to 
sense of 


'KNIHT 


Can you use a lady executive with a head on her 
shoulders, nese to the grindstone, two feet on the 
round, a strong right arm, and an eye to a chal- 
enging future in advertising, publishing or public 
relations where she can let off steam? Top manage- | 
, industrial baekground; versatile writer; | 
uity. Present function in doldrums stage. | 
ean YOU | 
Rare opportunity. Can help you | 
Personable, with great 
humor. Interview recommended. Sorry, 
Manhattan only. ome | Sales Management, 3 


THINK! 


4th Ave., N.Y.C. 16 


retail linen department sales by ap- 
proximately 17.2% because it shows 
tablecloths in their original fresh- 
ness . . . keeps retail sales personnel 
happy with more time to sell . . . and 
insures an increase in impulse buying. 

Before putting the merchandiser to 
work, Simtex tested it in two depart- 
ment stores: R. H. White Co., Bos- 
ton, and Woodward & Lothrop, 
Washington, D. C. Results revealed 


Made and installed by Edinger- 
Wyckoff, Stroudsburg, Pa., for Sim- 
tex, the merchandiser is both func- 
tional and attractive. It incorzoraces 
a string of from 20 to 36 swinging 
arms, each of which displays a full 
half of a folded tablecloth. Selection 
for the customer is made easy by 
merely flipping through the arms. 
Plastic shields protect the cloths from 
dust and smudges. 


SALES PROMOTION MGR. 


Actual sales and advertising experience. 
Proven ability to increase sales and better 
business-prestige, develop contacts and ex- 
pand its horizons. 


Vigorous and aggressive.—alive and kicking. 
Box 2806, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Each unit is designed to occupy a 
minimum of floor space . to in- 
crease dollar sales per square foot. 


that of 267 customers, 214, or 85%, 
preferred to shop at the merchandiser. 
| Of that number, 84, or 31.5%, came 


Is Your Product 


The 1951 A Tool for Salesmen? 


Survey of Buying Power See page 51 for advance informa- 


tion on “Lots and Lots of Sales 


Hard-bound copies—$6.50 
Tools” to appear in the October 15th 
Sales Management issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


386 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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COMMENT 


WANTED: SMALL BUSINESSES 


Some readers ask why SM prints “so many” case- 
histories of companies relatively small and unknown, 


“Why not devote this space,” they ask, “to big outfits 
which we know and respect, and from whose proved 
policies and programs we can all learn?” 


They admit that a lot of little companies may be 
bright and resourceful—and goodness knows, courageous. 
But why publicize the strugglers until they've learned 
to swim? 


Now, you take the big fellows. Year after year they 
emerge on top of the heap, proving their strength and 
stability. 


If we're going to write about a rubber company, for 
example, why pick Rubbermaid?* What’s the matter 
with Goodyear or Firestone? And for a shoe company, 
why not International or General—instead of Wellco?** 


The fact of the matter is, of course, that SM does 
deal with plenty of big companies: the ‘Generals’ — 
Electric, Motors, Foods and Mills, not to mention U. S. 
Steel, Du Pont, Westinghouse, Sterling Drug, etc. 


And with some reason. Such companies have grown 
big largely on their ability to sell. They remain big (in 
fact every year they seem to become bigger) on their 
ability to provide a lot of things millions want and to 
persuade still more millions to want them. 


An axiom might be: The bigger they are, the bigger 
their sales responsibility, and therefore the greater their 
ability to sell. And therefore the more everyone else can 
learn from them, about selling. 


For instance, in building a $3-billion-a-year volume, 
Chevrolet has created and developed plenty of sales tech- 
niques and tools. And year after year and month after 
month, Chevvy must add to and sharpen and strengthen 
them. 


Ford and Plymouth see to that! 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors is the biggest 
product-selling factor in the American economy. For the 
benefit of all sales executives, SM duly reports how 
Chevvy got and stays that way.*** 


But most manufacturers sell less than $1 million a 
year—a mere 1/3,000th of Chevrolet. Their sales execu- 
tives may say, with some justification: “If we had 8,000 
exclusive dealers—worth perhaps $2 billion, and 30,000 
exclusive salesmen . . . if we could support all this with 
a $60-million-a-year-advertising program. . 


“‘We may not even want to do a Chevvy sort of job. 
But we do want to get a toehold in our industry. Would 
SM please tell us how our nine salesmen can compete 


* “How to Boost Sales . . . 10,000%,” November 10, 1950. 
** “Crises Can’t Crush Rollman,”’ May 20, 1951. 
*** “Can Chevrolet Stay on Top?” June 1, 1950. 
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effectively against United’s 200? And how can we make 
our $45,000 advertising campaign heard, against Amal- 
gamated’s $450,000 and Supercosmic’s $865,000?” 


And so SM runs pieces—and will run more of them 
—on how small contenders can keep in the race. 


Indeed, SM finds it good that, even today, little new 
businesses still can get into the race. 


Some industries, by their requirements in resources, 
now virtually deny them. To get an integrated steel mill 
operating—even before it can begin to compete with 
U.S. Steel, Bethlehem or Republic—the new contender 
must spend about $225 million. It may cost $100 million 
to launch a new automobile. 


But still there are industries—foods and beverages, 
drugs and cosmetics, tobacco, household products and 
others—where the vision, adaptability and guts of new- 
comers may help to make up for shortages in money and 
backing. 


And the forces of selling and advertising still may be 
harnessed, on smaller budgets, by those who know how 
to use them. 


New entrepreneurs can learn from the experience of 
other entrepreneurs. And from the experience of both, 
young people who have just started their business careers 
may learn that—despite high costs, high taxes, high risks 
and high headaches—enterprise and initiative and_ the 
hard-won rewards from them still may mean more than 
“security.” 


SET THE SIGHTS HIGH 


In 1940 we heard much about “going back to normal.” 
World War taught us expansionism. Is Korea confirm 
ing this philosophy ? 


For example: A top executive of a $50-million con 
cern operating at home and abroad was musing aloud 
the other day. Said he: 


“A year ago we had worked up a promotional plan 
based on our guess as to the growth of the country in 
the next 50 years. When Korea came along we laid it 
aside. Now I’m beginning to think we should dust it 
off, bring it up-to-date and put it to work. Korea ha 
speeded up productivity of the Nation far beyond any 
previous expectation.” 


We sense a similar feeling throughout the country. 
With the “standing room only” sign on order books for 
steel, plastics and other raw materials we find manage 
ment going ahead with aggressive promotional plans to 
build customers now and for the future. 


This consumer market-building, while the plants are 
being used or being built for military production, 
quite in contrast with 1940. Then the idea was that ne 
facilities would lapse into the industrial mothball fleet 
We're bullish on the future. 
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